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Thi's little volume h offered with great deference to 
.• public. Employed as I was, on my Tour, I had 
lily leisnre to rediace to writing a few leaJiiig facte. 
'. the time, the rem;irlt6 were made. From my ori- 
inal remarks, 1 have selected only a part of them, for 
le pahtic eye. Whether the selection has been a 
idicioas one, is left to the reader. I have had in 
iew, constantly, in ihia volume, the aini, to be uae- 
jl to tny readers, of all uses, aud both aexes; and in 
Bi'deF to be bo, I haveflweh, upon subjects, that were 
Hther new, to most of them, or, 1 have endeavored to 
present, a new view of thein. I have avoided, as 
ht-efully as I coulJ, technical terms, and have used 
iDpular languag'e, throat;hout. 
' To relieve the mind of my reader, amidst my most 
erioTis reflections, I have not unfrequently, thrown 
ito my book, something of alighter cast of character. 
Qd, I will not dissemble the fact, that I wrote some- 
mes, to cheer my own spirits, depressed by ill health, 
id almost ainkin^ Qnder tliat depression. Indeed, I 
esitated not a little, about presenting my lig^hter re- 
larks, at all, to the reader. But as those incidents, 
I which such remarks refer, interested me, when 
ley occurred, and enlivened my spirits, when T 
elated them, I entertained a faint hope, that theread- 
r would be kind enouijh to the author, to be pleased 
nth (hem also. The remnrks, -withheld now, may 
ftt be presenleil, to the public, in some form. They 
slate mostly to the dismissed members of the late 
abinet, and "the scenes at Washington." Whether 
lose remarks will yet appear, nuist depend on the 
Iture couduct of those men. Sunk aa ttiey ha,N6,\yj 
(eir DWD ieaden weight, perhaps, no ^xtoXw %qio4. 
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would be produced, by raising tliem again, above the 
surface. 

If I have done injustice to any one, I can only say, 
I did not intend it.. As I travel along ^rougli tliis 
world, I would not, knowingly, tread even on a w^orm, 
if I could avoid it. I endeavor to upturn the sturdy 
oak, on the Alleglianies, no-t the bending willow, on 
the brink of tlie VVisconsin. 

It is unnecessary to say, that I liave fearlessly given 
my candid and honest opinions, on all subjects, dis- 
cussed by me, in this volume ; and in so doing, iiave 
exercised a right, guaranteed to every c lizen. 

Where I have condemned, I have taken no pleas- ' 
ure in doing it — quite the reverse ; and where I could 
])raise, I have done it, cheerfully. To this general 
rule, my picture of Philadelphia, is a remarkable ex- 
ception ; otherwise, I must have dealt out unbounded 
praises only. In that citj'-, I found all the faults, I 
could, and praised as sparingly as possible. The 
artists in that city, need not be told, that every picture, 
to be periiect, nmst have shade, as well as light thrown 
upon it. Tiie eye nmst be relieved by shade, if 
possible. 

Fearlessly examining every thing, for myself, it is 
quite possible, that no reader will always agree witii 
me, in opinion. Ke must do, as I have endeavored to 
do, select what he does like, and lay the rest aside, far 
further consideration. 

Party politics, and narrow, and selfish views, I 
have endeavored to avoid. A person who fipds apy 
immodest or immoral ideas, in this volume, may be 
assured, that the page, is as pure, as the plaster ]»t 
which has been nuitilated, in the Academy of Fine ..,. 
Arts, in Philadelphia. The impurity is in the rnuii * 
of the f^erson, not in the plaster. That very mutilatiop , 
more efTectually points out, the obnoxious part& of 
tlie statues. 

On perusing my remarks, I feel assured, that po« 
litlcal opponents, vfiH rise from their solas and eaijf. ~ . 
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dbow-chaire, and cheerfully extend to me, their right 
hands, in token of cordial friendship. I have extend- 
ed, and still do, heartily and cheerfully extend mine 
to them, one and all. 

For the expression of my opinions, I make no apoJ- 
ogy, further than to say, I have intended to do no 
evil, and if I have done any, it is sincerely and deeply 
regretted by 

THE AUTHOR. 

Columbus, O. November, 1831. 



NOTE. — Having shown the character, I have drawn of a Clei^ymaii 
in Philadelphia, to a gentleman formerly of that city — he informs me, 
that there is no sucJi Clergyman there, though there is one, whose conduct 
is generally condemned for his imprudence, by every one. I am happy to 
learn that I was in part misinformed and take a pleasure in saying so . — 
The same informant, suggests to me, that, I was not correctly informed as 
to any person's making a fortune by the Sunday School Union — so 1 
5tnnfl rorrectpd in that particular, likewise. 
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A Few years since, having ascertained the mineral 
riches of the country near the Mississippi river, and south 
of the Wiscpnsin^ General Henry Dodge, of Missouri, and 
many others, settled themselves on the mineral lands, and 
began to work the mines tor lead. The lands, where the 
mines existed, were claimed by the Winnebago nation of 
Indians, in part, and partly by the Chippeway, Ottawa 
«.nd Pottawatimy Indians, llie owners of the soil, having 
destroyed nearly all the wild game, in the mineral country, 
had abandoned it as a place of residence, though they re*- 
sided near it; and the only use they made of it, was an 
occasional visit to it, to procure lead, or to catch fish in 
-its pelucid streams. The occupation of this country by 
the whites, soon roused up the minds of the Indians, and 
the United States were compelled, I think, in the summer 
of 1826, to send a considerable military force into the 
country, to protect the ^^miners;^^ to arrest and punish the 
murderers of a white man, who had been killed by Red 
Bird, and his associates in guilt — in fine^ to quell ^Hhe 
Winnebago disturbance,^ as it was called, in the familiar 
language of that day. Red Bird, and other Indians con- 
cerned in the bloody work of death, were given up to the 
whites, who imprisoned them in Fort Crawford, at Prairie 
Du Chien. They were tried by a court of law, some of 
them acquitted, perhaps, and one or more found guilty of 
murder, and subsequently pardoned by Mr. Adams, th<^ ^ 
then President of the United States. ' ■^' 

No more murders were committed, the military force.^ 
was withdrawn, and the whites continued on the lands and- , 
to work the mines, though in fear of the Indians, who were «. -^ 
^Ussatisfied with the trespassers. 

1 
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^; TorB p:* prairie du chiex 

Id the winter of Ir^. I believe, ihe President appointed 
Governor Cass and Col. Piene Mecani. commissioDers. to 
treat with the Indian:. iVr a cession of the country in 
question. 0«in^ to the lateness of the sea^n. betore the 
commissioners received their icstruCtion«. and perhaps 
other causes, not necessary to he stated, the commission- 
ers arrived at Green Bay. «here they had t<een ordered to 
meet the Indians, so late in the summer of 1S*2S. that they 
f:!o:^ their mission on the 2J>ih of August, of that year, 
by an agreement with the Indians, to the fullowinj; efllect: 
That {*/r the present, the whites should occupy the coun- 
try Hhere the mines were then worked — that a treaty 
should be attempted to be made in ihe next year, 1829, 
with a view to the purchase of the mineral country of the 
Indians — that no white person should cross a certain line, 
described in the aforesaid agreement, to dig for lead ore; 
but if any one should so trespass, the Indians should not 
injure the trespasser, but the United States would remune- 
rate the owners of the land, for the trespass done on it — 
that certain ferries were to be established on rivers in the 
Indian countr\', and they be paid twenty thousand dollan 
in goods, at the time and place, when and where the treaty 
was to \}e made, for the trespasses already committed on 
their lands by the miners. 

This agreement was ratified and confirmed by the Pre- 
sident and the Senate of the United States, on the 7th day 
of January, 1829. Congress by an act of theirs, passed 
alK>ut the Hdrne time, appropriated the sum of twenty 
thouHand dollars, to purchase goods for the Indians, in 
pursuance of a stipulation to that efiect, in the afor^aid 
iigreernent, but did nol appropriate even one cent, in order 
to df^fray the expenses of holding the treaty mentioned in 
the Manic agreement! That item of expenditure, fell on a 
disagreenuint between the two Houses of Congress— one 
lloum; HUH willing to give forty thousand dollars, while 
thf other inbiKtod on forty-five thousand dollars, as neces- 
Miry Ut (lefniy those expenses. They amounted howeveri 
in the end, when all, and even much more was accom- 
pliHliod, than they anticipated, to not quite nine thousand 
dollnrH. 

• Nothing further was done in this business, by the GoY' 
eruiiicut; unul Ocaorul Jackson came into office^ on the 
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4th of March 1829. Almost immediately afler he entered 
on the duties of his office, he appointed Gen. M'Niel of the 
United States' army, and Col. Pierre Menard, commis- 
sioners to fulfil Gov. Cass' agreement, already 00 often 
mentioned. Very full instructions were given to these 
commissioners — they met at St. Louis, whither they had 
been ordered, and from whence the expedition was to em- 
bark for Prairie du Chien, where the treaty was finally 
ordered to be made. These gentlemen were so unfortunate 
as to agree in nothing, but to disagree; and forty -nine days 
after their appointment, and as soon as their disagreement 
had become known to the President, he was pleased of his 
own free will, and without my knowledge, or any applica- 
tion for that or any other appointment, to add to the com- 
mission above referred to, the person who writer these 
lines. 

Receiving my commission, and a copy of the instruc- 
tions already given to the commissioners above named, 
one day, at 4 crclock, p. m. in the last days of May 1820, 
I left my home at Circleville, (Ohio,) on the next day at 
noon, for St. Louis, whither I was directed to repair. 

Getting into the sta^e and passing through Chillicothe, 
Bainbridge and West-Union, I arrived at JV&ysville, (Ky.) 
about 7 o'clock, p. m. the next day. The whole distance 
is about 90 miles. 

When I arrived on the 'landing,' a steam boat from Pitts- 
burgh, being on the point Of starting for Louisville, I went 
on board, and in Rve minutes was on my way descend- 
ing the Ohio river. 

MAYSYILLE 

Is one of the most important towns on the river between 
Wheeling and Cincinnati. It presents from the river an 
unbroken front of elegant brick buildings, the streets are 
well paved, has gosod landing — and appears better from 
the water, than almost any town on the banks of the Ohio. 
It contains 28 stores of dry goods, three of them large 
wholesale ones — one large queensware and china store — 
four groceries-— an iron foundry — an extensive paper hiill 
— a manufactory of stone \%are, whose make is superior 
to almost any thing of the kind any where — three large 
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churches, belonging to the Presbyterians, Baptists and 
Methodists. As a place of business it ranks second in this 
State, Loi^isville beiri'^ the first. 

It has derived some notoriety fi^om the President's reject" 
ing the bill appropriating money, towards making a road 
from this point to Lexington — the only effect of which veto, 
Vfe hope will be, to rouse up the energies of the people of 
Kentucky to make the rejected road, and all others neces- 
sary for the public convenience, in this State. 

If we know the people of Kentucky, and we think we do> 
they will rise up under the pressure of the veto, in every 
part of the State, and commencie and carry into effect, a 
system of Internal Improvement, which will do honor to tho 
present population, and be useful to generations yet un- 
born. 

The people of Maysville, for intelligence, industry, enter- 
prize, and sterling patriotism, are surpassed by none in the 
Union. 

The rejected turnpike is in progress, anif will be made m 
a reasonable time. The people along the whole line of this 
road, are as hospitable, as intelligent and as worthy citizens 
as in the State. The town of Maysville was formerly called 
liimestone, and was either the starting point, or the place 
xvhere many an Indian expedition ended in early times. 

The completion of the Ohio Canal, will be of vast advan- 
tage to this place, where all the hemp and tobacco of the 
State will be brought from the interior, intended for a North- 
em market: here too, the foreign goods for the central parts 
of Kentucky will be landed. The country back of Mays- 
ville is rich, fertile, and the farmers are among the best and 
most weabhy in the West. 

It contains about 3000 inhabitants and is increasing in 
numbers, wealth, business and importance every hour. A 
steam boat runs daily between Maysville and Cincinnati. 

The situjit on of the town is high, dry and healthy — stone 
for building is abundant, on the spot, and every article used 
by the builder is plenty, cheap and good. 

It must increase rapidly in all respects, and forever be a 
town of importance. 

Whv the authors of maps of the United States, have ne- 
glected, as many of them have, to notice so important a 
phce as this^ sQoim stranfjc indeed. 
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We arrived early on the next morninis; at the City of* 
Cincinnati, which now contains about thirty thousand in- 
habitants. Cincinnati is situated on the north side of the 
Ohio river, opposite the mouth of Licking river, in Ken- 
tucky, and extends from Deer creek to JVfill creek, along 
the bank of that beautiful stream. On a medium, the low 
ground, called the "bottom," 800 feet in width from north 
to south, lies so low, that in its natural state, it was some- 
times overflowed by the Ohio in a freshet. Towards the 
north, from the river, which here runs from eart to west, 
the ground rapidly ascends, on an average, perhaps fifty 
feet, and thence for one mile northwardly, it is nearly 
level. The earth, after you leave the alluvial "bottom," 
and ascend the "hill," is made up of sand, pebbles, clay, 
lying in a horizontal position, in strata, to a great deptib, 
100 feet or more. Ip thiit diluvial deposite, there is little 
* water, which is mostly obtained from the Ohjp riyer, by 
water works, operated by steam power. Hills, several 
hundred feet in height, bound the city on its north side, 
and confine it along the Ohio, to a mile, or at most, a mile 
and a half in breadth. I speak from impressions made 
upon me, by a mere glance of the eye upon it, without 
troubling myself or the reader with more exact informa- 
tion.- The city, I believe, occupies about three thousand 
acres of surface, and is improving in all respects most 
rapidly. The following rough estimate of its increase in 
population, is nearly correct. 



In 1795, 


500 inhabitants, 


1800, 


750 


1805, 


950 


1810, 


2,320 


1813, 


4,000 


1820, 


10,000 


1824, 


12,016 


1826, 


16,230 • 


1820, 


25,000 


1830, 


27,000 


1831, 


30,000 


In the estimates for the two last years, the Nortl^axw 


Liberties are included. 
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[n this cily nre 100, m least, mGrcnnlile Bloros, 
about 20 churches. Some of ihu slores do liiiBiness ir 
wholoBalo way, ihuugli <iijit(; ttMi many of them arc occu' 
]iied by rolailera on a Binall btuIu, There Hre n groai 
many taverns nnil boarding iinuEoa. Among the churehss. 
the First and UecuTid Presbyterian, one halongipg to the 
Unitaritins and ibe Kointin Catholics, and (icrhaps two or 
three belonging oither In thb Episcopalians or the Metho- 
dists, are the best. Tlicco oTo two mueeutn^ in either of 
wliich, moto knowledp! of ihc NiUural HiBtory of the 
We5l<;ra Slates can be attained in a day, than can be ob- 
iBiBBd in any other place in a year. These collections 
are very well arranged, and kept by persous of taste, 
science, and politeness. No traveller of learning iihnulU 
ever paaa through the city without calling to eee them 
both, and having once seen them, he will never neglect 
to eee them as oRen as he visits the place. 

There are nine bookstores, and a greater number stilt - 
of printing eetabliBhments, ibat issue news|)apers. The 
tcvo priaci]>al publishers of papers, issue each, a>daily 
pnpor. 

The mechanics of this city are numerous and very ex- 
cellent, in their several trades. Manufactures of iron, 
of wood, of stone, of all the metals indeed, are carried on 
with zeal) industry and talent. The builders of houses, 
are unrivalled in the rapidity with which they do thei[ 
work, and they exhibit genius, skill and taste. 

There are nearly sixty lawyers, who for learning, ze^ 
5delity, industry, morality, honor, honesty and every other 
good qnalificatioD of the heart and head, arc equal to Si 
like number of the some honorable and highly useful pro- 
fession, in any city in the United States. 

The number of physicians and surgeons in the citf, 
\avst be, I presume nearly eighty, who are skilful, leaned 
nlid highly respectable in their profession. 

There are probably about forty clergymen in the city, 
and fmm the morality of the place, I give them credit fbr* 
a considerable degree of asefulucss. 

GincioDaii stands on dry ground, where every drop of 
raiti that fMs, npon its surface, runs olTand leaves it dry; 
atid Jhoiigh its winter is as cold ta the north i^)itf f gi 
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jLiiJ its summer as warm as southern Italy — yet it is as 
healthv u place* as can be found any where. 

Except the healthiness of its site, and its beauty, Cin 
cinnati is wholly indebted for its unparalleled growth and 
prosperity, to the industry, enterprize and energy of its 
worthy citizens. They have entered extensively into the 
building of steam vessels, eighty liaving l>een built here — 
their trade on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers is great and 
increasing every day. 

It will with great ease, increase in population to about 
50,000 inhabitants. Its increase beyond that number de- 
pends on so many causes, not yet fully developed, that 
human foresight cannot now scan them. It will, however 
continue to be the largest town in the State, unless Zanes- 
ville or Cleaveland should exceed it. 

Great attention is bestowed on the Education of children 
and youth here — and the Cincinnati College, the Medical 
College of Ohio, the Messrs. Pickets' Female Academy, 
the four public Schools, one under Mr. Hoi ley, Mr. Ham- 
mond's School, and forty others, deserve the high reputa- 
tion they enjoy. There is too, a branch, a Medical one, 
of the College at Oxford, here located, and conducted by 
gentlemen of genius, learning, science — whose reputation 
stands high with the public. 

The Imami canal, extending into the interior to Dayton, 
connects itself here with the Ohio river. It is of great 
Tallin to this city, to the country through which it passes, 
and to the State. 

There is but one evil hanging over this city — ^the price 
of land is extravagantly high, and so are house and ground 
rents. Every material used in building is cheap, mecha- 
nical labor is low in price, and so is every article of food 
and raiment. 

Main street, for a mile in length from north to south, 
presents a scene as busy, as bustling, as crowded, and if 
possible more noisy, especially about the intersection of 
Fourth street with Main street, and also any where near 
the Ohio river, as can be found in New York. If the ear 
is not quite so much afflicted with strange cries, as in 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, yet for drumming and organ 
grinding, I should suppose some few spots in Main street, 
Cincinnati, would exceed any thing of the sort^ in the 
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world — al least, 1 sliouid most licartily and chariliibly 

Al llie close of lUe late wnr, Ihis 
lime, deeply, by several local Banks 
so managed as to produce great pecuniary einburrnssnieilt. 

A depression in business was the result— the United 
Stales^ Bank located n branch here, wliicli has been 84 
vilely conducted, thai bu!iineds revived, prosperity follow- 
ed uller il, and is now spreading its blessings tar and wide, 
in Hnd around il. Wherever that Bank has located it 
braucli in Ihe West, with one esceplion, il has infused new 
life, increased activity and energy into every thing around 
it. Commercial enterprize, manufacturing industry need 
capital in all countries, and in none, more than (bis, — 
Capital is needed too, by the man who breeds cattle, horsea 
snd hugs, in large numbers for the Eastern market. Our 
Btale Banks possess scarcely capital enough fw the stock- 
holders themselves — who keep money to borrov, not fo 
loan, and on the whole, do no good, and some harm to the 
public. There are exceptions, perhaps, to this pieneral 
rule, but quite too many of them, arc unworthy of much 
confidence, and deserve nopraise. 

Should not the United States' Bank be re-chartered, in 
due season, Cincinnati would be overwhelmed with dis- 
tress — business would die away, and the noise, bustle, 
activity, now in its streets, would cease to be heard, uen, 
or fell. Let us hope for belter things; that CongressTvill 
not raise ihcir hands to destroy this (air city, by plunging 
in ruin, that portion of this community, who are the aa- 
thors of all the prosperity wo see here, 

Having tarried ia this city alwut two hours, 1 went on 
board, and the "Homo" alarled for Louisvillo. DescMid- 
in^ rapidly, until we overtook a boat, that bad met with 
some mishap, which prevented the use of sleum, our cap- 
tain hove to, went on board of the other vessel, aiod so 
delayed our passage, by towing it alung down Ihe rivet 
with us, that we were about two days on the way between 
Cincinnati and Louisville. The distance is not mure than 
one hundred and fifty miles, and a current of four or Rv» 
miles an hour, was in our iUvor! It generally occupies, 
j'a a good stage of water, from twelve lo lifteen hours gj^^^ 
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ing down and a few hours more in ascending the river 
between the two places. 

The Pittsburgh boats, generally, and this unfortunate 
one in particular, when descending the river, stop at al- 
most every little town, in order to peddle off their wares 
of all sorts; and if they only had a few horn flints, starch 
colored blue for indigo, wooden clocks, a prospectus or two 
for publishing some catchpenny work, at Hartford, (Con.) 
they might fairly pass themselves off as "Yankee pedlers'* 
without exciting suspicion of a counterfeit. Wo to the 
unfortunate traveller who is in haste to get on with speed, 
if he gets on board one of these descending boats. He 
may calculate when an eclipse will certainly happen, but 
cannot ascertain the period when he will be one hundred 
miles on his journey. 

However, at the end of two days and nights, I landed at 
Louisville, and learned to my regret, that by the delay on 
the river, above referred to, I had lost an opportunity of 
leaving this place for St. Louis, this morning, and would 
be detained h^re four days. Deeply mortified at the dis- 
appointment, I determined to employ my time as usefully 
as I could, while detained here. 

I ascertained that it would be better to purchase gun- 
powder and tobacco, though produced in Kentucky, at St. 
Louis, where large quantities had already been shipped ; 
and that every article used in the Indian trade, might be 
procured of the best quality and on very cheap terms there^ 
and i concluded to go there and there purchase them. 

LOUISTILLE 

Is situated at the Falls of the Ohio river, in the State of 
Kentucky, in latitude 38 degrees 10 minutes north, upon 
an elevated plain, on the south side of the beautiful river 
Ohio, opposite to its falls. The plain on which the town 
stands, extends southwardly twenty miles along the east- 
p,rn bank of the river, to the mouth of Salt river, a tributary 
of the Ohio. At Louisville, this plain from east to west, 
is about six miles in width, gradually growing narrower, 
until it is only one mile in width, at its 8o\\\.Vv^tVk ^\A. 

The first white man who visvled ^vfttiXxsLC^L-^ , ^^^\iv ^'^ 
present United iStates, so far aa we ^te vaSftxvsx^^'^ ^"^^ 
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James M'Bride, wlio travelled through it, in 1754. ^boiii 
thirteen years afterward*. Jolia Finley, an Indian tmiier, 
on his reiiirn homo to North Carolinn, gave so flattering 
an account of the country to Daniel Boon, that the latter, 
in the year 17ii9 was induced to visit it, iti company with 
Finley and oihera. All (he company, except Boon, were 
killed by the Indians. This happened in 1771. He then 
returned to North- Carol in a. 

In the year 1779, Boon, accompanied by his family and 
forlv men from Powell's valley, traversed ihu wilderness, 
and settled on the banks of Ketitncky river, at a place 
which they named Boons borough. 

In the spring of tho year 1778, general Georoe Rogers 
Clark, acting under the authority of the Stale ol Virginia, 
descended the Ohio river, with three hundred men, for the 
purpose of reducing the then British posts, Kaakaskia, 
Cahokia and St. Vincennes, The General landed hia 
troops on Corn island, opposite the present town of Louis- 
ville, and cleared off land enough, to raise com sufiicient 
lor the supply of six families, which he left there. The 
names of the heads of these families were, James Palloa. 
Ki-hard Chenoweth, John Tuel, William Faith and *""* 
***•*. General Clark, after thus settling these femilies, 
proceeded on his expedition. In the autumn of 1778, these 
families removed on to the main land, where the town of 
J./iui8villc now stands. In 1779, & few more families 
arrived and settled there, from Virginia. In the autumn 
of 1779, and spring of 17t-0, seven stations were formed 
on Beargraas creek, in the vicinity of what is now Loiria- 
viile. From such small beginnings, and so recently, has 
the present flourishing town of Louisville arisen. In iht 
autumn of 1779, the Slate of Virginia opened a Land Office 
at this place, and appointed the late Richard Andetson, 
&q. lu keep it. Having thus briefly disposed of its early 
iiisiory, 1 proceed tu mention its 



The town was laid off by William Pope, in the year 
1780. A new survey was afterwards made hy William 
Peyton and Daniel Sullivan. All ihesc ori;5inal surveys 
are said to be lost, and the plat now adopted, ' ''~ 

ja J&J3, by Jared iJrooks. 
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The principal streets, running nearly east and west, are 
Water, Main, Market, Jefferson, Green, Walnut and South. 
Main, Market and Jefferson streets, are each one hundred 
feet wide — the others sixty feet wide, e.xcept Water street, 
which is only thirty feet in width. These streets are in- 
tersected by twelve others, sixty feet wide, named First, 
Second, Third, &c. commencing at the eastern end of 
the town, running westwardly to Twelfth street. The 
different squares formed by the intersection of these streets, 
are divided into half acre lots, as far as Green street,, but 
those south of that are laid off into five, ten, and twenty 
acre lots. 

The principal streets are well paved with secondary 
lime stone. The paving stones, I should suppose, from 
appearance, (for I did not measure them,) are about three 
or four inches thick, and a foot or more in width, so laid 
dn the earth, as to present the edges of them uppermost. 
This forms the best pavement in the world, and as durable 
as time. The streets of Cincinnati, Maysville and other 
towns along the Ohio, in the limestone region, are all thus 
paved. The materials are found in abundance near the 
places where they are needed, and nature has formed them 
of the size necessary for the use to which they are applied. 
Main street, for the distance of about one mile, presents a 
proud display of wealth and grandeur. Houses of two and 
three lofty stories in height, standing upon solid stone 
foundations, exceed any thing of the kind in the Western 
States. The stores filled with the commodities and manu- 
factures of every clime, and every art, dazzle the eye — 
the ringing of the bells and the roaring of the guns, be- 
longing to the numerous steam boats in the harbor---4he 
cracking of the coachman's whip, and the sound of the 
stage driver's horu, salute the ear. The motley crowd of 
citizens, all well dressed, hurrying to and fro — the numer- 
ous strangers from all parts of the world almost, visiting 
the place, to sell or to buy, goods — the deeply loaded dray 
cart, and the numerous pleasure carriages rolling to and 
iro, arrest and rivet the attention of a mere traveller like 
myself. 

COMMON BUILDINGS. 

There are at this time about twelve hvxtAx^ ^-v^vw^ 
housefi> in the town, mostly buiU ot bxvck, ^w^ ol^<5«w 



* 
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«re equal to any iu iho Atlaolic cities. The bctl qI' I'ai: 
river opposite the town, Btipplios the alone used in build - 
tDg, aiiil ilie crow bar is alt the inslrumenl needed to obtain 
thBcii. Kentucky river and its vicinity, furDisU beautiful 
marble, and the brick yards in the suburbs of (lie town, 
supjily Ihc best of brick. 

Boards, shingles and scautlin^.inanufaclured from while 
pine, are brought dnWD the Ohio river iu rafts, from tbc 
sources of the Alteghaoy river — black locust poets, are 
brought from the Stale of Ohio, in the same manner, and 
red cedar, from ihe clilEd along Kentucky river. The vast 
luanlities brought here, render 'these articles very cheap 
in ihia marltel. ijtone and lime, being in (he immediate 
viciuity — bricks being made on the spot, and every article 
used iu building, always in abimdance, on hand, renders 
building chea|i. It ia said though that lota are dear, the 
more to be n.'gretled, as it will prevent the immodiale 
growth of the town, at the rate it otherwise would. 

The Courthouse is a very handsome structure, and was 
buill in 1811, on a plan drawn by John Gwalhmey, Esq, 
It consists of a body and two wings, with a porlioo of the 
Ionic order of archiieclurc. Four columns support it, and 
the cupola is terminated by a spire. In Ihe second story 
flC Ihe suuih wing, is deposiied a public library of more 
than 500 voiumea. In the wings and in the second slor^ 
of the body of ihe building are kept the several public 
offices of the county, except that of the clerk, which ia 
Icept in a very convenient building near, by thai distin- 
guished and worthy gentleman, Wordeo Pope, Esq. 

A large jail is erected near the courthouse, and when I 
was there, twenty-eight persona were confined in it.ibr 
various crimes, iifom murder down lo petit larceny. 

The following reasons may be oifered for the frequency 
of [he commission of crimts in and near llus town. Tifst, 
the Penitentiary of Lndiana, is in sight of Louisville, cm 
the northern shore of the Ohio river, at Jeifersonville. As 
soon aa any convict is discharged from this "ephool of 
vice," his first act is to cross the river, and begin hie 
criminal life anew, in this wealthy town. Secondly, once 
started from any place above on the Ohio river, in hit 
"' n cimoe, the hardened villain is floated down ils gen- 
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lie current, until stopped by the falls. Commerce holds 
out her wealth to his view, and he here begins his old 
trade again. 

In winter, and in the lowest stages of water in the sum- 
mer, the boats of all sorts and sizes- arj laid up here, and 
the hands employed on board of them are here discharged. 
Being out of employ, and none too honest, they betake 
themselves to dishonest practices for a livelihood. Of 
those confined in jail for crimes, not one in ten is an inha- 
bitant of the town. 

The police of the place is remarkably strict and prompt 
to detect and punish offenders . The principal magistrate 
before whom offenders are examined, is unrivaled in 9, 
prompt and correct discharge of his of&cial duty. 

CHURCHES. 

* Of these there are six in number, built of brick, belong- 
ing to Baptists, Catholics, Presbyterians, Episcopalians 
and Methodists, and an African church. 

THE KENTUCKY MARINE HOSPITAL, . 

Was established partly by the State and partly by indi- 
vidual contributions. Its exterior is finished in a style 
which reflects honor on its founders, and especially on the 
Board of Managers under whose superintendence it was 
erected. I did not see its inside, but understood that it 
was not entirely finished for the want of fiends. It is how- 
ever so far completed, J was told, as to be very useful to 
that class of improvident, and of course afiiicted persons 
for whom it was intended. It will doubtless receive such 
aid from the State, from time to time, as shall serve to 
render it a lasting monument of the benevolence of its 
patrons. The United States contribute something towards 
its support also. To the sick seamen, who navigate the 
waters of the Ohio and Mississippi, this institution offers 
an asylum in distress. 

THE ACADEMY, " 

Is a handsome brick biiildiug, and the institution is un- 
der the charge of a learned and worthy gentleman, by the 
name of Butler. 

There are twehe common schools in the town. Besides 
these, many families employ private instructors, and in 
many of the first iamilies for wealth, lecurniDg aad i^^n^xs^- 

2 
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tion, the parents disilain not the tnak of *'reiiring the 
tlioughl, and of leaching ihe yuuii^ idea how to sfaa 

At one geutleman's, I saw a set of glohea, and''^ 
karued Ihut Lis sone and daiip;hterg uaderstood Iheir' 






There is a handaome one of l»ich. 

Three printing officen, on a large scale, eix taverns, 
three oi'them on an exIenBive scale; the orre where 1 eii^- 
ped, (N. P. Porter's,) had in it, while I lodged there, from 
aeventj-five to one hundred and filty gucnts, daily. 

Two carriage makers, sin saddlers and harness makers, 
MX bake houses, twenty-eight grocery's and two eonfrc- 
tioosries ehops, three book stores, fourteen wholesale oom- 
iniasion stores, eight tailors, a silversmith, a gunnmitb, ten 
cabinet makers, three watchmakers and jewellers, three 
fancy and plain chairmakera, one slone culler on a large 
scale, one potter, four turners of wood, iron and ivory; twft 
hundred cai^enters and house joiners, one hundred and 
fidy bricklayers, thirty plasterers, six boot and shuemak- 
ere, twelve lawyers, and twenly-two physicians — several 
steam sawmills and grisliitillB, a aleam engine Ihclery, 
several breweries and dislilleries, live lobaoco tnaiiufac- 
lories on a large ecale, and an extensive sugar reliiiery. — 
Tobacco is the principal article of export — "f which mora 
than ten IfaouBafid hogsheads are exported anmially. 

Eighty thousand dollars worth of tobacco is manii&j 
tured here annually into chewing and sEaokin 
and snufi", 

MAP AND CANOLE MANrPACTORr. 

This is the largest estabiiFihnient ot the kind, so fl 
T know, in ihe Westeru Slates. It ifl capable of prodd 
13,1)00 pounds of soap weekly, and 1000 pounds ofce 
a day. 

TDE MARKtiT noraR, 

Is a neat building and well supplied twice a week. wiSi 
beef, porkf ducks, chickens, eggs, venison, wild fowls, fish 
bom Ihe river, turkeys, wild and tame ones, indeed with 
all the necessaries and not a few of the luxuries of ftoed 
living, in abundance and very cheap. For apples, peaches 
and strawberiies in ifaeir senson, this inarkei is unrivaled. 
European grapes, mcions, and cherries, are not waniing ^P 
tbeir a^asoaa. Tie town is well euppUei w\A im^,< 
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ia summer ice is alwajs at hand, to give it a proper tem- 
perature. Like those of every other western town, the 
tables at the inns are loaded with a vast abundance 
of well prepared food. Abundance may be sometimes 
found in the east, but her permanent home is in the West- 
ern States, where the very poorest man has always enough 
and to spare. 

FACILITIES FOR MANUFACTURES. 

These are usrivaled in some respects. In the distaneai 
of two miles, commencing o|)posite the town", the Ohio 
river at this point, about a mile in width, descends about 
twenty-two feet, and when the canal is completed, which 
will be this autumn, that stupendous work, will forever 
affi)rd enough water power for every useful purpose, for 
the distance of twenty miles still further down the river. 
In a dry time our Western streams fail, even the largest 
of them, this noble river excepted, and falls in them are- 
few, which renders this favored spot the more valuable; 
and the day is not &r distant when the Eastern capitalist 
and manu&cturer will here fix his home. Consider the 
cheapness of labor, ef food, of raiment — the abundance of 
iron ore, near the Ohio river, in a thousand places — the 
inexhaustible beds of marble near the Kentucky river and 
easily conveyed hither — the abundance of sandstone near 
the Ohio river, in the counties of Scioto, Lawrence, Grail ia 
and Meigs in the State of Ohio, and in the States of Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, on the southern shore 6f Ohio river 
opposite the counties ab6ve named — the limestone of In 
diana and Kentucky near the town — the beautiful sand 
stone in the silver hills, in sight of Louisville — the lead of 
Missouri — the hemp and the tobacco of Kentucky — the 
cherry, the walnut and curled maple of the adjacent forests 
are, and always will be, within the reach of the enterpriz- 
ing manufacturer. The cotton and the sugar of the So«ith, 
are as cheap here, almost as where they are produced^ 
Fossil coal, sufficient for all the Western States, is found 
over a vast region in Ohio, Western Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. The abundance of the article and the ease' with 
which it is quarried, and the cheapness with which it may 
be floated down the river to this point, are worthy of notie<i 
^kewise. To all which consideralv^ns taa.^ >o^>RRit^ ^^^^«> 
the vasi extent of country, over yvVv\c\i at^kX©* \x>»os3&»k- 
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tured here, can be easily distributed, by the one hundred 
and fifty steam boats which here find their home. 

Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri, Mis^ 
sissippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana and Upper Alabama can 
easily be supplied from this place, with manufactured 
articles. A vast field to be furnished with manufactured 
goods, is here presented to view, and yet the laborers in 
it are comparatively few!! The hardy, ingenious, indus- 
trious and enterprizing manufacturers of the North and 
East, may here find friends, a fortune and a home, for 
themselves and their posterity. Such are the manufactur- 
ing advantages of Ix^uisville, far preferable in my mind to 
any thing presented by the silvery heights of Potosi, or tho 
far famed mines of Golconda and Peru; yet comparatively 
neglected! When will some sleepless statesman, some 
Clinton arise in the West, to point out to the people, those 
vast resources of industry, of comfort, of happiness, wealth 
and power! How long shall pitiful party strife about men, 
embitter social intercourse in these States, and learning 
and science find no place where they can raise their heads 
among the crowd? Let us hope that Louisville, flourish- 
ing as it is, will ascend to that lofly eminence, to which 
nature has destined it. 

There are three Banks in this town and an Insurance 
Company. 

TRADE AND C0MM:ERC£. 

Employed* in these, from a list of their names and ton- 
nage now lying before me, I pdrceive there are upwards 
of 150 in number of steam boats, and their annual increase 
is consideiable. 

As the introduction of steam boats forms an important 
era in the Western States, a history of the first ones built 
on these Western rivers may not only be entertaining to 
the reader, but form an item in a general history of this 
portion of the United States. In what follows, I have 
copied from Henry M'Murtrey's M. D. "Sketches of Louis- 
ville." I take pleasure in here acknowledging my obli- 
gations to the same author for many of the preceding facts. 
The above named little work was presented to me by 
Shadrack Penn, jun. Esq. Coleman Rx)gers, M. D. W')r- 
den Pope, Esq. Rev. Daniel C. Banks, S. S. Goodwin, Esqi^ 
and Mr, QodarA, a graduate of Harvard College, kindly 
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furnished me with all the information I needed, relating 
to the town — its early settlement, its present state; and 
the minerals in and near it, were presented to me by Dr« 
Rogers, in a iarge box containing about 400 lbs. 

The following account of the steam boats only reaches 
to 1819, since which time vast improvements in their con- 
struction have been made, and there are more than 150 of 
them now running on the Western waters. At this time, 
the steam boats in use on the Ohio measure upwards of 
25,000 tons. 

1st. The Orleans, the first boat built at Pittsburgh, 
owned and constructed by Mr. Fulton, sailed from Pitts- 
burgh in December 18 J 2, and arrived at New Orleans 
about the 24th of the same month, and ran between New 
Orleans and Natchez about two years, making her voyages 
to average seventeen days. Was wrecked near Baton 
Rouge, where she sunk on the upward bound passage. 

2d. The Comet owned by Samuel Smith, built at Pitts- 
burgh by Daniel French, stern wheel and vibrating cylin- 
der, on French's patent, granted in 1809. The Comet 
made a voyage to Louisville in the summer of 1813, and 
descended to New Orleans in the sprm^ of 1814 ; made 
two voyages to Natchez and was sold — the engine put up 
in a cotton gin. 

3d. The Vesuvius, built at Pittsburgh, by Fulton, and 
owned by a company of gentlemen belonging to New York 
and New Orleans. Sailed for New Orleans in the spring 
of 1814, commanded by Capt. Fr^k Ogden; sailed from 
New Orleans for Louisville about the first o{ June follow- 
ing; grounded on a sand bar 700 miles up the iMississippi, 
where she lay until the 3d of December, when the river 
rose and floated her off. She was then employed soma 
months between New Orleans and Natchez, under the 
command of Capt. Clemoat, who was succeeded by Capt. 
John De dart; shortly afler she took fire near the city of 
New Orleans, and burnt to the water's edge, having a 
valuable cargo on board. The fire was supposed to hava 
comnunicat^ from the boiler in the hold; her bottom was 
afterwards raised and built upon at New Orleans. She 
has since been engaged in the Lo lisville trade, and haa 
since been sold to a company at NatchoZi, 

2* 
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4th. The Enlerprize, built at BTownaville, Pa, i 
Monongnbela, by Daniel French, on hia patent, aniio 
by a company ai ihat place. Hhe maile two ' 

UiuiBville in the Bumiuer of 1814, under ihe c 

Capt. 1. Gregg- On the tirst of December abe toi^-tR-K 
cargo of onlnaoce Blores at Pittsburgh, and aaileii forllew 
Orleanti, commanJed by Capt. H. M. Shreve, and arrived 
at New Orleans on the Hth of the same month, and was 
tbea diepatched up the river in pursuit of two keel boats, 
laden with small arms, which had been delayed on the 
rivet. Twelve miloa above Natchez abe met the keel«, 
took their moHtcr'a and cargoes on board, and returned ta 
New Orleans, having been ^tut six and a half days absent, 
iti which time she run 624 miles. For some time an«r, 
she was actively employed in transporting troops, Stc, 
fihe made one voyage to the Gulf of Mexico, ae a carlel; 
one voyage to the rapida of Red river with troops; nine 
voyages to Natchez; sol out for Pittsburgh on the 6th of 
May, and arrived at 8hippiugsport on the 30th, ('25 days 
out,) beins the first steam boat that ever arrived at that 
port frum New Orleans. From thence she prncceded on 
to Pittsburgh, and the command was given to Captain D. 
Worlcy, who lost her about a year al\erwardj, in Rock 
harbor, at Shippingport. 

&lh. The Etna, built at Pittsburgh, and owned by the 
santo company aa the Vesuvius, sailed Irom Pittsburgh for 
^eiv Orleans, in March 1815, under the command of Capt. 
A. Gala, and arrived in April following; continued in the 
Natchez trade. Was then comniandeaby Captain R. De 
Hart, who made six voyages in her to LiMiisville, and u 
now commanded by Capi. A. Gale in the same trade. 

6ih. TIte Dispatch, built at Brownsville, on Frenoh'a 
patent, and owned by the same company as the Enterprize; 
ahe made several voyages from Pittsburgh to Louisville, 
snd one from Louisville to Shippingport, where she now 
lies a wreck, her engine out — was commanded by Capt, I. 
Gregg, 

7th and 8lh, The Bnfialo, 300 tons and Jamos Monroe 
of 9<l tons, built at Pittsbnrgh, by Latrobe, tor a company 
at New VoA, but failed in hnishing them. They were 
aold at sheriff's sale, fell into Ihe hands of Mr. Whiting, 
and tinisbed hy him with engines — both dull sailers, , 
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9lh. The Washington, a two decker, built at Wheel- 
inaj, Va. constructed and partly owned by Capt. Henry 
M. Shreve; her enoririe was made at Brownsville, under 
the immediate direction of Capt. Shreve. Her boilers are 
on the upper deck, being the first boat on that plan, and 
is a valuable improvement bv Capt. Shreve, which is now 
generally in use. The Washington crossed the falls in 
September, 1816, commanded by Captain Shreve, went to 
New Orleans, and returned to LouisviPe in the winder. — 
In the month of March, 1817, she left Shippin^port, being 
absent but 45 days, lliis was the trip that convinced the 
despairing public that steam boat navi^ti^n would suc- 
ceed on the Western waters — she has since been running 
with similar success in the same trade. 

10th. The Franklin, built at Pittsburgh, by Mes^^rs. 
Shiras & Cromwell; engine built by George Evans; sailed 
from Pittsburgh in December, 1816; was sold at New Or- 
leans, and has been in the Louisville and St. Louis trade 
since that time — she was sunk in the Mississippi, near St. 
Genevieve, a few months since, under the command of 
Capt. Reed^ on her way to St. Louis. 

11th. The Oliver Evans, (now the Constitution,) 75 
tons, was built at Pittsburgh by George Evans — engine his 
patent — she left Pittsburgh in December, 1816, for New 
Orleans: in April, 1817, she burst one of her boilers ©flf 
Coupee, by which eleven men lost their lives, principally 
passengers. Has done but little since. Is now owned by 
George Sutton and others of Pittsburgh. 

12th. The Harriet, built at Pittsburgh, owned and con-^ 
structed by Mr. Armstrong, of Williamsport, Pa. — she 
sailed from Pittsburgh, October, 1816, for New Orleans, 
and crossed the falls in March, 1817; made one voyage 
to New Orleans, and has since been run between that place 
and the Muscle Shoals. 

13th. The Pike, a small boat built by Mr. Prentiss, of 
Henderson, Ky. — run some time from Louisville to St. 
Louis, from thence in the Red river trade. Was lost on a 
sawyer, March, 1818. 

14th. The Kentucky, built at Frankfort, Ky. fad own- 
ei by Hanson & Boswell — in the Louisville trade. 

15th. The ^lovernor Shelby, built at Lc\v\\«,n*^\^.» '^ . 
by Gray, Gwrtthmey & GretsiAg^t— BoVVoti ^tAM^'^iJoC'i^ 
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engine. Now performing very succcssrully in 
ville trtide. 

IBih. The Saw Orleans, built at Piltsbiir;5h, in 1817, 
by Fulton and Livingston — iri the Nittche/, trade. Noar 
Baton Rouge she was sunk and raised au;ain, and sunk at 
New Orleans, in Pebruarv, tSlfl, aboul twu mmihs after 
her sinking near Baton Rouge. 

17th. TheGeorj;eM'Ldison,buillatPiil8bur({hin 1818, 
by Messrs. Voorhics, Miuhclj, [lodgers & Todd, of Frank- 
fort. Ky, — in the Louisville trade. 

18th. The Ohio, bnilt at New Albany, la. in 181§, by 
Messrs. Shrcvc &. Blair — in the Louisville trnde. 

I9th. The Napoleon, built at Shippingporl, in I81H, 
by Messrs. Shreve, Miller &, Brackenridge, of Louisville; 
in the Louisville trade. 

20lh. The Volcano, built at New Albany, by Messrs, 
John and Robinson De Harl, in IfJlS—in the Louisville 

2Iel. The General Jackson, built at Pittsburgh in 1S18, 
and owned by Messrs. R. Whiting, of Piltsburqh, and Gen, 
Carroll, of Tennessee — in the Nashville trade. 

23d. The Ikgle, built at Cmeino^ti, in ISIS, and 
owned by Messrs. James Berlhoud & Son of Shjppingport, 
Ky. — in ihe Louisville trade. 

'23d. The llecla^ built at Cincinnati, in ISlS.and own- 
ed by Messrs. Konore &. Barbaronx, of Louisville — in the 
Louisville trade. 

a4lh. The Henderson, built at Cincinnati in ISlS.and 
owned by Messrs. Bowens, of Henderson, Ky. — in the- 
Henderson and Louisville trade. 

a5th. Tha Johison, built at Wheeling, in 181S, hv 
Geoi^ White, and owned by Messrs. 3. Si. R, Johnsun, of 
Kentucky — in the Louisville trade. 

26th. The Cincinnati, bnilt a.1 Cincinnati in 1818, and 
owned by Messrs. Pennewit & Birns, of Cincinnati, and 
Messrs. Pai:3on Si. Co, of New Albany — in the Louisville 

27i'h. The Eschanje, built at Louisville, In I81S, and 
owned b^ David L. Ward, of Jefferson county, Ky. — in the 
Louisville trade, 

28th, The Louisiana, built at New Orleans, in 1818, 
and iiH-ned by Mr. Duplidsa, of New Orleans— 
yatcbez trade. 
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*29th. The James Ross, built at Pittsburgh, in 1818, 
and owned by Messrs. Whiting &, Stack pole, of Pittsburgh, 
and engaged in the Louisville trade. This boat has lately 
made a trip from New Orleans to Shippingport in sixteen 
days and a half, having lost sixty-one hours and eight 
minutes discharging cargo on the way. Had on board 200 
tons cargo. • 

30th. The Frankfort, built at Pittsburgh, in 1818, and « 
owned by .Messrs. Voorhies & Mitchell, of Frankfort, Ky. 
and is in the Louisville trade. 

31st. The Tamerlane, built at Pittsburgh in 1818, and 
owned by Messrs. Boggs & Co. of New York— employed 
in the Louisville trade. . 

32d. The Cedar Branch, built in 1818, and owned at 
Maysville, Ky. — in the Louisville trade. 

33d. The Experiment, built at Cincinnati in 1818, and 
owned at that place. 

34th. The St. Louis, built at Shippingport, in 1318^ 
and owned by Messrs. Hewes, Douglass, Johnson, and 
others — in the St. Louis trade. 

35th. The Vesta, built at Cincinnati in 1818, and own* 
ed by Capt. Jenkins of that place — in the Louisville trade. 

36th. The RillemaCf built at Louisville, in 1^19, and 
owned by Messrs. Butiex &, Bar-tners, <^ Russellville, Ky : 
in the Louisville trade. 

37th. The Alabama, a small boat built on Lake Pon- 
chartrain, in 1818 — in the Red river trade. 

38th. The Rising States, built at Pittsburgh, in 1819, 
and owned by William F. Petterson dt Co. of Louisville — . 
in the Louisville trade. • 

39th. The General Pike, built at Cincinnati, in 1819, 
intended to ply between Louisville, Cincinnati and Mays- 
ville as a packet, and owned by a company in Cincinnati. 

40th. The Independence, altered from a barge, owned 
by Capt. Nelson, and intended to ply between Louisville 
and St . Louis. 

* 41st. The United States, built at Jefferson ville in 1819, 
owned by Hart and others, and has two separate^ngities, 
made in England. She is doubtless the finest merchant 
steam boat in the universe, drawing but little water^ and 
capable of carrying 3,000 bales of cotlvift. — \iv\WVia>i\%\^^i^ 
trade. 
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Thn whole niiinl«r of stores, probably, for I did notct 
tliein, »at leaslMily. 

In iho Slimmer moDthe, when Ihe walers are tow, 
merchants from Indiaoa, liliiKiia, Missouri, KedtDcky, 
Tennemee and Upper Alabama, resort to Louisville for 
supplifisof'good^, in order to keep up iheir assortments. I 
counted at one lime thirty large four horse wagons, iii *4he 
barrnns of Kentucky," loaded with guods from Lnuiaville 
to Nashville, Florence, Uuntsvitle, k.r.. 

During high walera, this place reecniWeB a icaport, ves- 
sel continually arriving and departinn;. All is tilb, activity 
and motion. The drayman is codstanlly employed, and 
all the hackney coaches, fifty or upwards, are filled with 
pas^ngers. 

When the waters are low, in summer, the stages are 
crowded with passengers comins: to town or departing from 
it; so that in nil seasons of the ye;ir, this is a busy, bustling 
place. Thesitualicmofihe town, owing to the falls, naiur- 
atly called inio existence a great number uf dray carta; 
and as to coaches, this is truly the paradise of backncy 
coachmen, A traveller, at a few moments notice, can at 
any time get a passage in one for Shippingport, Portland, 
or if he chooses, he can he carried through every street of 
Louisville, (or i^pty-fiva cents. The actual amount of 
goods sold here, Icould not ascertain, but il is great. The 
mercliaaM hero do business in a large way, though the 
number of atorua ia by no means eqiisl to those in Cittcin- 
nati. As the Western Stales fill up with inhabilants, the 
' trade of this place must increase in amuitnt, and if it should 
eventually surpass that of Baltimore or Philadelphia, no 
one need be surprized who would take the trouble tu exa- 
mine the inapof the Western Stales. 

Including Shippinifport. PortlanI, and the ofhfir villages 
aro'ind the falls, the population now amounts to about 
IJpflOO. 

THEin GRUBRAL CH.VaACTEH. 

The^people themselves, as will be remembered, who 
originally settled here, emigrated from Virginia. 'Hie 
present inhnbitaiitN are the mnsr hospitable in the Western 
St.iies, A worlliv man will never want friends here, and 
" KttB-AWjtteM HthB warid 6m otw of w oi 
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acter td visit. The constant influx of strangers, has ron- 
deied the people here shrewd observers of men. If a bad 
Riflui, an active police, instantly detects and punishes him 
for the very £rst ofieooe. If the stranger be a good man, 
he is instantly taken by the hand, all his wishes are con* 
suited aqd his interests advanced. 

When I was there, a contested election was just coming 
on, yet I daily, hourly, saw gentlemen of bolh parties, asso- 
ciating together in the utmost friendship. 

The professional gentlemen are highly gifted, and their 
talents are duly appreciated and rewarded. At present, 
1 should suppose, however, no addition to their number is 
needed. 

In this town, I can say with great truth, that order and 
good (amily government every where prevail — that the 
youth are trained up by their parents to virtuous habits — 
and the soundest moral principles are instilled into the 
youthful minds of both sexes. Better parental government 
never existed on earth, than I found in this town . 

On entering the drawing room, the mother and daugh- 
ters, I found, employed in sewing or some other labor, all 
exeept one, who was reading aloud to the others; or they 
were discussing some topic growing out of the remarks of 
the author. I saw scarcely one novel||iamong the books 
thus read — but History oflen. Scientific works frequently, 
and Mr. Walshes Review, or the National Gazette, almost 
always. 

Mr. Walsh is the idcA of our Western ladies, and with 
abundant reason, in my opinion. The field of his fiime, 
and his dominion is in the West. While those who are 
bora to give a tone to the manners, customs, habits and , 
morals of the community, are thus educated, our republic 
is safe, and Heaven will continue to prosper and bless the 
American people; 

It is only necessary for the people of this Union to be- 
come personally well acquainted, to make them the best 
of friends. No state has been more slandered of late years, 
than Kentucky, and ne one perhaps, deserves it leas. 
. There are probably, more ease and affluence in this 
place, than in any Western town — their houses are 6^l^\^^ 
did, substantial, and richly furnished*, «Li\d V t^L^vi xs^orKk 
lar^ mirrors ia their Ittst joomS) thvi I i^NOt ^^-"^ ^^ 
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where else. Paintings and mirrors adorn the walls, and 
all the furniture is splendid and costly. More attention 
is bestowed on dress, among the young gentlemen and 
ladies of Louisville, than with those of Cincinnati. 

There is one trait of character among the Louisville 
peoj;ie, common indeed, throughout the Western country, 
wliU'h must strike the Eastern man with surprize; and 
thiit is the ea^io, with which any decent stranger becoines 
acquainted with them. Instantly, almost, he ma^ be said 
to become acquaii^ed wiih the people, without anv sort of 
formality. I'he wealthy man assumes nothing to himself 
on account cif his wealth, and the poor man feels no de- 
b»Fement on account of his poverty, and every man stands 
on his own individual merits. The picture is true to the 
life. The recollection of my reception at Louisville, will 
always remain with me, while memory lasts, among the 
most agreeable ones of my lite. 

The hospitality of this people, consists not solely, in fur- 
nishing the guest, with the best of every thing, the house 
affords, but all his inclinations are consulted, (I mean 
virtuous ones) and every art, though, exhausted to do so, 
carefully concealed from him. He may set his day and 
hour to 1 eave them, but before they arrive, some new in- 
ducement is held^t to him, to tarry longer, and finally, 
he will find it almost impossible to leave them. Their 
perceptions, are instantaneous; their manners are highly 
fascinating — and he must be a bad man, or a very dull 
one, who is not highly pleased with them. 

To the man of fortune — to the scholar and man of sci- 
ence — 10 the manufacturer and the industrious luechauicy 
Louisville may be recommended as a place, where as mLch 
happiness is to be attained, as would fall to his lot any 
where in the world. Industry and enterprize here find a 
certain reward. This is Louisville. 

Taking a passage for St. Louis, on board the steamer 
Cleopatra, Captain SSwager, just before sunset, on the th 
of June, the \essel, anch(»ied for the night, iuimediately be- 
low nn island, at the foot of the falls of the Ohio. At 
early dawn we weighed anchor, started on our voyage, and 
in four da\s we were in St» Louis, where we arrived 
ou the niorniag of the i2th ot Juue. 
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Nothing remarkable happened on our passage. We 
stopped at most of the towns on both rivers, but no wheore 
long. 

The River C^iois bounded (except near its mouth, and 
especially below the Wabash) generally by a bottom o 
considerablewidth, sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
the other, though rarely on both sides. 

These bottoms are as fertile as any lands can be. The 
French whose taste is as correct as that of the Greeks, 
called this ''The beautiful river.'' The scenery along it, is 
indeed beautiful, in the highest degree. It is bordered by 
beautiful forms, to which industry is adding houses and 
barns, orchards, and vineyards. Pleasant towns, villas and 
villages appear very frequently as you glide along this 
enchanting rivettr. Cities, with their tall and glittering 
spires, steam vessels, with their dashing oars, leaving a 
stream of dense smoke behind them floating horizontally 
along in the air, attended by a convulsive swell in the 
water, snore or snort, as they appear and disappear on the 
».«ilvery surface of the river. 

The hills bounding your sight, some approaching, others 
departing from you, like all earthly joys, while you are ex- 
actly side by side with others, are ckuithed with trees, 
whose great variety, in si2se, color am appearance, add 
vivacity to the ever changing,* ever new, ever beautiful 
prospect, in all directions. The eye of the beholder is de- 
lighted, and his heart filled with joy. Sometimes, the 
woods approach the river so closely, as to shade it, and to 
paint every tree, and almost every leaf, on^its placid and 
unruffled surfoce. Sometimes the hills recede to a distance 
from you, and show you the awful and sublime cliff, standing, 
erect, frowning defiance and threatening destruction to all 
below it. Ascending from the "falls" to Pittsburg, I have 
described its aspect; below the "falls" it possesses less beau- 
ty to my eye. In one section of it, the northern shore pre- 
sents, for several miles, perpendicular rocks, and below 
Shawneetown, it becomes very crooked, is sluggish, lazy, 
dull, insipid, and comes to a bad end, at the last, consider- 
ing how fairly it promised in its infancy, youth, manhood 
and prime. From Maysville to Lou\s\\V\fe ^ovx. ^^'Ci ^^a 
Ohio basin iuaJl its glory. You pasa VweivV'^ \i«CL\x<\^y\ 
towns, or more, in that distance, ^hich, \^\i^e, x«wV} >o!w^^ 

3 
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shine brightly, aa they should do, to keep up the hormooy, 
the newness, and freEhnesa of the picture, painted by oaturr 
undbymao. The Author ol'nature never created u more 
beautiful river, and for tlie lime, our people have had to 
cultivate Its banlis, and dwell upon ila borders, man never 
did more nor betler to beautify and adorn any portion of (hf 
■arth. 

Tlie Wabash river is a geological boundary, from its ul- 
moBt spring to its inouth,below which, along the Ohio river, 
few hills, and not one pleasant prospect, to my eye, appears. 
The Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, enter the Ohio, 
within a few miles of each other, and the country between 
them is low, presenting a dull and uninviting prospect. 

At the mouth of the Tennessee, there is sonic elevated 
ground, where a tavern i^ kept, and a storehouse or two. 
erected, in which, goods are stored, belonging to the trade, 
oO the towns situated in Upper Alabama, in Tennessee 
valley. 

Below this point, the country on both sides of the Ohio, 
becomes level and fiat, and is overflowed by the river, ■ Asf 
we passed along downwards, surrounded as we were, by 
tnusquctoeB, gnats and bugs, and heard only, the dull mu- 
sic of the frogs, u^ll sorts and sizesysonte of them, seem- 
ed to be hoarse from a cold, others from their feeble and 
shaking voices, must have had the ague — some had 
voices BO shrill, others yelled so loud, and rociferatcd se 
boisterously, that every one of us on board the vessel, 
would have most cheerfully dispensed with their music, 
for a very small consideration. However, determined to 
neglect no part^f their duty, their labors to please us, con- 
tinued, and if possible increased, as we passed through tlieii 
rightful eminent domain, into the Mississippi. 

On beholding this lar^st and longest river in the world, 
for Iho first time, a person who has heard of it, all his life 
time as being the grealent and the mightiest river on the 
globe, would probably, experience a feeling of die- 
appointment. And to us, who had just passed down tht- 
Ohio, over a space of many hundred miles, in a river, 
short in its course indeed, compared with the one we now 
ootered, but which was no where, less in width, than half « 
au'Je, and sometimes a mile; the first appearance of thefijis- 
I'lBsippi, disappointed the raised c^jiectg'^"*"' "• •m-.A— 
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persons, who first saw it here. It is so muddy too, hoiling 
Jike a pot, and rising in places, in whirls, presenting an 
aspect far from agreeable, to my unfortunate eye, so that 
our escape from the hateful and hated objects along the 
Ohio, from the mouth of Tennessee downwards, on enter- 
tering the "Great River''* was not as grateful to our feel- 
ings as might have been expected. However, to see thf; 
junction of these rivers, the deck was crowded by all the 
passengers old and young of both sexes. Several of the 
ladies on board, scolded both rivers, severely, for not mak- 
ing a better appearance at their junction. They seemed 
to think, that, for two such rivers, that drained a sur&ce, 
two thousand miles in length, from east to 'west, and 
nearly the same in breadth, ^om north to south, irrigating 
and fertalizing a valley, extending from the Alleghanies 
to the Rocky mountains, from latitude fifty degrees, north, 
to twenty-nine degrees where their mighty united volume 
of waters entered the Gulph of Mexico — for such rivers to 
unite, where a sound was scarcely ever heard,- but the 
whizzing of gnats, and the croaking of frogs — ^here all was 
dreary in prospect, as low, drowned lands could make it! 
and that rivers rising in pellucid lakes, clear springs, and 
running along a great distance, in the purest streams; for 
such rivers to unite in a miserable^ swamp, and show 
waters, no purer than the dirtiest mud puddle contains, they 
thought it a shame, and a disgrace to their riverships, and 
I half assented to the proposition. 

Distances from the mouth of the Ohio to St Louis — ^from 
the mouth of the Ohio to 

Tiwapety bottom 27 miles 

Great Bluff of rocks 1 

Cape Girardeau II 

Apple Creek 18 

Kaskaskia river 40 

;• St. Genevieve 24 

'*" FortChartres 12 

Herculaneum 11 

Mouth of Merimac 18 

St. Louis 19— Total 192 



^Mississippi, the Indiannameis derived from *'M.e^^^ ^'^x^'asA^''^^- 
pec," water. The Indians apply the samo Unaa \ttV^^ wrfc^^^ ^"^ ^"^"^ 
c^erlsuge body of water. 
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The Ohio, as all koow, bejiing to be so called niH___ 
burg, and the moulh of the Ohio, iH945 miles below Pitt 
burg, and 19!31ri1ow St- Louis. Ita mouth is in lattitude- 
about 37" north. 

The country aa we ascended the ^^lssis3ippi, presented, 
list a sinaleproapect, that pleased me, until ne arrived in 
s?ight of Jcfierson barracks, 12 miles perhaps, below St. 
Xouis. Sometimes, the banha were low, and like thr 
islands in many ports ofthis river, were tumbling into it- 
while the river was adding to its banks aad inlaDda in 
other places. Someliraes, and indeed often on the west 
nm shore, lofty, rocky, abrupt and unsightly precipices' 
preeeated Themselves to uxaa we passed them. 

Aa the objectswe passed on the Mississippi, ft«m thi- 
inoulhoftheOhio, until Jefferson barracks came into vie« 
on the western hank of the Mississippi, below St. Louts, 
hare left not one agreeable emotion on my memory, »• 
i pass them by in my narrative; and as the discovery ) 
made, ou my first landing at St. Louis, of the disagreeable- 
situation, I had been, (unknown to myself,) thrown into. 
by my appointment, in order to carry intoeffect, a greal 
measure of <he government, which had utterly fikiled oi 
success, filled me with emotions which I will not eilhei 
now, nor never perkaps attempt to portray, but will now 
make some remarks npon the Missieaippi river, and it? 
branches. This course, will relieve the reftder,"from the 
tedium produced by reading the account of the little 
incidents which happened io myself. We should always 
remember, and be sure never to forget, that but few per- 
sona, in the world, feel attachment enough for us, to relish 
3 very particular account of, either our pleasures or our 
pains, and that we may be placed in circumstances, so nice, 
do critical, so difficult and disagreeable — or on tiie other 
hand, in those which are so pleasant, so agreeable, and so 
happy, that a profound eilence about the wbOle subject is 
beat. The forraercaHewasmine,inasmiichastheSecrelary 
of War, in addition to my public instructions, bad written 
lo me apritate letter, intimating that the expedition was 
in readiness to depart ior the upper Mississippi — that ii 
-would he a pleasant summer trip for me, and that 1 must 
atpjoio it, or be left behind! Thua baited^ L { 
§ boolc, aad was 
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reader the task of reading, for some time longer, and my- 
self too, the trouble of narrating, what gave me nothing but 
anxiety, I go to the head of the Mississippi^ and there be- 
gin, by remarking, that, this river, above the mouth of the 
Missouri, in latitude thirty-eight degrees, thirty-eight min- 
utes, assumes the name of the Upper Mississippi. This 
river, rises in a great number of ponds and lakes, in lati- 
tude forty-eight degrees north, about twenty degrees of 
longitude, west of Washington city. It originates in a 
poor miserable country, and descending through three de- 
grees of latitude, in nearly a south course, it falls twen- 
ty feet or more, at St. Anthony^s Falls, prosenting a beau* 
tiful cascade to the eye. About twenty or thirty miles be- 
low these falls, the St. Peters enters it, on its western side. 
The latter rivec is said, at times, to contain, in it more wa- 
ter, than the Mississippi itself. And if the Indians are to 
be credited, with whom I conversed — who lived on its 
banks, and were well acquainted with both rivers, and 
the country through which they pass; the district of coun- 
try along the St. Peters is &r preferable, to any lands 
bordering on the Mississippi, above the falls of St. An- 
thony. * The St. Peters rises in latitude forty-six degrees 
north, and within a mile or two of a lake, which is the 
head of Red River of Hudson^s Bayf The Indians told 
me, that they passed with ease from lake to lake, both rivers 
rising in lakes or ponds within sight of each other. From 
the sahie source of information, I learned, that, as- 
cending the St. Peters to latitude forty-six degrees norths 
to the mouth of Goose river, which there enters the St. 
Peters from the north west and then ascending Goose 
river to a certain point — ^then crossing over a ridge, not 
very difficult to be passed, in a south western direction 
from Goose river to the head waters of Shepherd^s river^ 
a water of Missouri : my informant said he had passed^ 
frequently, in four days time, by this route from the St. 
Peters to the Missouri. Higher up still, he had passed 
from river to river, by land, in four days. Yellow Medi- 
cine river,* a tributary of the St. Peters, is connected with 
Sioux river a water of the Missouri, in latitude, about 43 
degrees north, by a portage of only abo\x\ ^v>l ti\!\<^. ^)^ 
the Upper Missiasippi, is connected ¥i\th \ik!^^^^TVQX^\s*) 
very abort portageSf in five or Bix p\«y^. 

3* 
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/ If any one wished to cross the Rocky mountains, at tiit 
head waters of Missouri, in latitude about forty-nine or 

) fifty north, the Upper Alississippi, not the Missouri, ought 
to be ascended, by any one going from east to the west. By 
going to the head of the St. Peters, and then descending 
the Red River, of Hudson^s Bay, to nearly latitude 49 de- 
grees, then turning westward, the Rocky mountains might 

> be passed with ease. By that route, a thousand miles 

\ of distance might be giiined, and the swifl and 
strong current of Missouri avoided and one month^s time 
saved also. It is a curious fact, in the Geological feature? 
of this country: that starting at its mouth and aflor the as- 
cending the ^'Great River^' through the Upper Mississippi, 
until, you are three thousand miles from the ocean, on the* 
north side of the Gulph of Mexico, you ar^ only one mile, 
from a lake, that discharges its waters into Hudson^s Bay. 
The length of Red river, of the Frozen ocean, I do not ex- 
actly know, but I saw on my tour, several persons, who 
liad travelled the whole route, along this river, from Ilud 
son's Bay, to Prairie Du Chien, and they had no great 
difficulties to encounter, on the route. The Upper Mis- 
sissippi rises so near the waters of Red river, that one 
easily passes from river to river. A person then might start 
from the mouth of the Mississippi, at the Guiph of Mexico, 
and by ascending the river through the St. Peters' brand; 
t)f it, crossing only one portage, of only a mile in lengthv 
and by passing down the Red river, reach Hudson's Bay : 
and seeing out of that, and passing down the Atlantic 
ocean, along the coast, arrive through the Mexican Gulph, at 
the point where he took his departure. Or he might 
leave Now Orleans, when our canal is completed in Ohio, 
as it soon will be, and ascending the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers to Portsmouth — then, stepping into a canal boat he 
might reach Cleaveland, where a steam boat would carry 
him to Buffalo, and when arrived there, he would find u, 
canal boat waiting to transport him to Albany, and thenct 
a steam boat would take him on to New York ; and he could 
sail in another vessel to the place from whence he started, 
without even placing his foot on the land, during the time 
of his absence from home, or if he wished to visit QuebeC; 
and pass through the Gulph of St. Lawrence, instead of 
sailing from Cleaveland to Buffalo N Y. he might pas? 
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ilirough the Welland CanaJ, down lake Ontario, through 
the St. Lawreace to the ocean and then over its surface to 
his place of residence. 

The Missouri river is the reai Mississippi, as all know, 
and is, perhaps, three times, (perhaps even more than 
three times) as large as the Upper Mississippi itself. Ir. 
rises in latitude, about fidy degrees north, four thousand 
miles and upwards from tlie orijan. Eighteen hundred 
miles above the mouth of the Missouri, it receives, as a 
tributary, the Yellow Stone, a river larger than the Ohio 
One is almost bewildered, when contemplating, on the 
vastness of such a stream as this. From St. Louis, to the 
Pacific ocean, the route now followed, is up the Missouri 
to the river Piatt — thence up that river, which passes 
tkro'jgh the Rocky mountains to a lake near the navigable f ] 
W'aters of the Columbia, and down those waters to thr. ; 
sea. If we can credit General Ashley and others, whose i 
veracity no one ever doubted, who knows them, a wagon '^ 
might now pass without difficulty, from Baltimore to the- \ 
Pkcific ocean. Loaded wagons, every summer, go from \ 
St. Louis, by way of the river Piatt to the Rocky moun 
tains, and return again to St. Louis the same season. 
Along the National Road, whea completed from Wheel 
ing to Jefferson City, in Missouri, a rail road might be 
made, and from thence up the Piatt, all the way to the 
Pacific, without a hill in the way, worth naming. I know 
from personal observation, that not a single hill or valley 
prevents the construction of a rail road from Wheeling ti' 
St. Louis; and that I doubt not, is the worst part of the 
route. When locomotive engines arc brought to the per- 
fection, experience and ingenuity will soon bring them, 
goods and passengers could pass between the two seas, in 
ten days. That this will be the route to China, withilt 
fifty years from this time scarcely admits of a doubt. 
From sea to sea, a dense population would dwell along 
the whole route, enliven the prospect with their industry, 
and animate the scene. 

The rnind of the patriot is lost in wonder and admira 
tion, when he looks through the vista of futurity, at the 
wealth, the grandeur, and glory that certainly await oui 
posterity, unless it be their own fault-^— unless some miser 
able nullifier destroy us, by dividing these Unitftd.^\3a.\ies. 
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But we hardly need fear sur.b an event — the good si 
our people will prevent it. 

Kuoning eastwardly from the Rocky mountains, beg;iD- 
ning in the north, we see the main Missouri, the Yellow- 
Stone, the Plait, the Konzaw, the Osage, the White river, 
the Arkansatv, the Red river (of the Misaisaippi) and they 
tire all Urge and long civera, which go to contribute their 
portion of ihe waters in the Mississippi. As the Missis- 
sippi itself passes from north to south, nearer the Altegha- 
niea, than the Rocky moimtains, so the streams issuing 
from the base of the Alleghanies are shorter and carrj 
along in their currents, a leas quantity of water, than iht 
streams iaauiog from the foot of the Rocky mountains 
Though a greater number of acres of land, covering the 
surface of, and constituting this great republic, lie wes^-el 
the Mississippi, than belong to its eastern shores yet from 
many circumstances, not now, neceesary to mention, wi' 
may consider "the great water" as the true ceqtre of our 
empire. Comparatively poor, sterile, narrow and pitiful 
in point of extent, as the Sta.tei are bordering on the At 
lantic coast, yet they have gotten the start in point of time, 
over the west — the far went — they are already settled — 
their foreign commerce and manufactures, will employ a 
great many people; and indeed the growth of the west, 
will afford great additional employment to the people east 
of the Alleghanies. All the while, our two thousand 
miles square of territory is filling up with people, Balti- 
more, and Philadelphia — New York, and Boston — indeed 
all the Stales east of the mountains, whoae people are 
employed in carrying on commerce, of all sorts — those 
which go largely into manufactures, will grow up, in tx 
considerable degree, with us in the west, We shall, for- 
ever, so far as i can now foresee, be the best customers, 
the eastern people will have for their fish — their cotton. 
linen and tvoollen cloths. 

One glance of the eye, over the map of North America. 
»hows us a country, laid off by its Author, for one people, 
and to form one great nation, free in its form of govern- 
ment, The country is so divided by mountains, so inter- 
sected by long, large and navigable rivers, branching out 
iOi^ lowards the'u sources, into amaller water course^ 
vitA rapids and {alls in them, and l\i«%c mieitacfe^i^" 
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^VLch otiier and connected, so as to enable the people in- 
iiabiting the ^vhole country, to keep up a constant inter- 
<course with each other. Covering, as this country does, 
such a great extent of surface, passing through sixty de- 
grees of latitude, and nearly four thousand miies of longi- 
tude, whose soils are as various as the whole earth afTorSs . 
such a country, can produce in abundance and sustain 
with ease all the plants and animals found any where 
upon the globe. This dissimilarity among the productions 
of different portions of the same country, produced in 
diflerent soils and higher or lower latitudes, leads to com- 
mercial intercourse among their own countrymen — to 
enterprize — to wealth, comfort and happiness. Where 
commerce leads the way, liberty always follows her foot- 
steps; and much civilization cannot exist any where^ 
witliout both of them. He who raises the olive, the lemon, 
the orange, the sugar cane, the coffee and cotton plants, 
in the south — wants the wheat, the rye, the apple, the 
pork, the beef, the flour, the lard, and even the hay of tht^ 
north. And if the southern planter employs slave labor, 
he will forever, be compelled to purchase his glass, his 
iron tools, even his cabinet furniture, his cutlery, his 
clocks, watches, jewelry, pins, needles, hats, shoes, and 
all his cloths from the northern manufacturer. The 
mutual wants of the productions of each other, furnish 
strong inducements to trade with each other; and the 
navigable waters passing through the whole country, 
afford the highways, on and by means of which,.a constant, 
rapid and easy interchange of productions can beeffected . 
Here, then are the rivers, which are to the body politic, 
exactly what the arteries and veins are to the human body, 
in them, and through them, circulates the commerce^ 
which is the life blocS of this vast country. 

This commerce, this interchange of productions, pro- 
duces a healthy action in the body politic — ^it leads to 
industry, to enterprize, and they again lead to competency., 
comfort and happiness. Mutual wants, produce mutual 
dependence, and thus an union of interest forms a cement, 
a bond of union which no one but a oullifier would ever 
wish to withdraw, from our political fabric. 

These waters all have their soutce^*m\a&\>ad^^&>^\A\Kw 
places so elevated^ that the peopU n?^'^ "^iS^ ^'w^^ ^««^^ 
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und among them, will be heallliy and vigorous, botl 
{Kith in body and mind. These people too, will be, must 
be, in New England, manuracdirers, mechanics, fishermen. 
iKafaring, or commercial men, bccouHC their soil ia too 
thin, too sterile, naturally; or cxhaoi'led, as in parts ol 
Maryland and Virginia, by raising tobacco on thtm, to 
'nnablc their owners to produce even their own meat anil 
bread much longer. It is not so in the Mississippi valley, 
where the soil, rich, deep, farlilo, new, unexhaualed and 
almost inexhaustible, will produce in vast abuadance, al! 
the grains and grasses, and of course all the animal ,food. 
and all the wool which their own people, numerous in- 
-deed, as I foresee they will be, at no distant day, or all 
(he people dwelling in the southern parts of our country 
will need, to the end of time. The people in the East will 
be the greatest manu fnctnrcrs in the world: whereas in 
the higher latitudes, and in the more elevated portions of 
our own valley, the people will be agricultuniiists, me- 
i:banics, manufacturers and merchants; building up cities, 
towns, villages, rearing sheep, hogs, horses and cattle. 
Every water fall will be occupied by mills, and used for 
manufactories- -every iron mine, will produce its forgc^ 
and furnaces, and the neighboring hills supplj' the fuol 
needed to keep them in operation. 

Our vast natural meadows produce grass enough now, to 
feed and fatten all the domesticated animals, whose food it.- 
graas, now existing in Europe and America; and they Will 
one day furnish grass, grain and meat enough, for all man- 
kind. 

To these now, unoccupied miaes, waterfalls, fine, fertile 
lands for tillage; and to these vast natural meadows, covered 
wilh tall grasses and beautiful Howors, the genius, the activi- 
ty and enlerprize of the eastern people — the New England- 
ers, the New Yorkers, the New Jersey people, Pennsyl- 
vanians, Marylanders and Virginians, will find (heir wav. 
The wealthy men of those States, may wish to retain their 
people where they are, to labor for a mere trifle for them: 
but the poor man, naturally, wants to go to a country where 
he can own a large farm — have bis own houses and bairi";, 
■ cribs and milla — own large droves of cattle, horses and bc^, 
K«-> — '"--iDjSeJds of wheat, oonv,flaa.,V ■ 
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beans, peas and grass waviug in luxuriance, before every 
gentle breeze of air, far as his eye can extend. 

He wishes also, to rear his family where his sons can bo 
physicians, lawyers, divines, members of the Legislature, 
.sheriffs, judges or membiers of Congress.^ Here he can 
place chem on a stage, where they will be the first players 
and actors, wlio appear on it, and they thus have an oppor- 
tunity to get possession of the audience and to keep it* To 
get possession of this theatre and these boards, the young, 
the athletic, the enterprizing, the ambitious, the high minded, 
honest and honorable; the learned, the wise, the grave and 
the gay — the man of small fortune and large family, may 
come from all parts of the world, and here find a fortune and 
a home for themselves and their posterity forever. At this 
moment fifly thousand old maids could find good industrious 
husbands in the Western States. For my testimony, I refer 
to the late census. 

In the southern portion of this valley, the soil, the climate, 
the want of seats for mills and machinery moved by water 
power — the absence of all the minerals, all point out clearly 
to this, as the dwelling place of the planter and his laborers, 
and here will be produced all that the northern people can- 
not produce, and they again will produce all he cannot, to 
render both people happy, united, one and the same com- 
munity. 

Between the Alleghanies and the Rocky mountains, which 
are about two thousand miles apart, navigable rivers pass 
through the country at suitable distances from each other> 
except that portion of it where the Indians are to be sent; 
There the soil is so' poor too, that it produces nothing but 
the prickly pear, (cactus opuntia,) and is the only portion of 
this valley, that is not of some use either to man, beast, fish 
or bird. With this exception, all and every portion of this 
country will, at some some future day support a dense popu« 

* In Ohio, those men who have deservedly risen so high as to attract a 
iarge share of public notice, not a single individual of them descended 
irom wealthy, nor very distinguished parents. 

Duncan M* Arthur, the present Grovemor of Ohio, came into the 
western country when a youth of 17 years, without one cent o£ property, 
with little or no education, and his occupation was that of a chain carriec 
and a hunter for some surveyor of unappropriated landsV ^^ ^<!& ^iusvg) 
of ha own character be raised himself from l:aa \i\im\A« ^Ytt»i£tf2Ki^\n'^ '^^ 
em^elkat maubematiciany a ggpd aurveyot aad «k i«!tilil lODSBciDsd^ tsw&^ck^- 
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lation. Where the pnirie country now is, trees of all kinds 
suitable to the climate, will grow rapidly and to a great size, 
wherever man plants or sows the seeds of diem in the earth, 
and bestows a very little culture upon them. 

Who will say, that one square inch of all this valley shall 
not belong to this nation? Who vriU say, that one drop of 
rain or flake of snow should, ever fidl between these 
mountains, and not fell on our country, politically, as it is 
naturally? From ocean to ocean, east and west — from the 
Frozen sea to Darien, the Creator has laid off its bounda- 
ries and so irrigated it with rivers, throughout its whole vast 
extent in its interior — so indented it with bays, and sharp- 
ened its exterior with capes along its oceans— so located its 
mountains, filled them with minerals of all sorts, that we are 
compelled to look upon North America, as one grand and 
sublime whole. Under this confederated form of. govern- 
ment, where just as many States may exist, as the local 
interests, feelings and peculiar views of the people, who in- 
habit each section of the country, shaU demand, one grand, 
simple, general government, may, and I doubt not, finally 
will govern the whole of North America. The several 
States, like the planets in our solar system, may revolve 
around such a general government, as their political centre 
of gravity. 

To these materials, so well calculated to form a natural 
cement and a bond of union, there are considerations, which 
tend to produce a moral cement as valuable, and I would 

alinoKt every subject. He was a brigadier general in the United States' 
army in the late war, was often a member of the State Legislature — and 
Speaker of the same, in both branches i member of Congress, where he 
made a respectable figure ; and now is Ae Governor of the State of Ohio, 
»nd as good an one as we ever had. 

By his industiy, enterprize and energy, he has become one of the most 
wealthy men in the Slate ; has reared and educated a large family ol 
children, who are honorably allied by marriage to the best families in the 
country. This good fortune is all his own, obtained by himself, unaided 
by the rich and powerful. Such a man, is Duncan M' Arthur. 

Another instance, among many, is Gen. Toseph Vance, now and fot 
many years past, a worthy member of Congress from Ohio. Like Gen. 
]VI^ Arthur, he begun the world miserably poor, and had to support an aged 
mother and yoimger brothers, and obtain his education himself. As a 
member of Congress, he ranks among the first from Ohio — conciliating, 

^'»b]e and polite in his manners ; no member is moi« attentive to the hi- 
(9 of /lis constituentSy and no one is moie vnVVvn^xo «i^ ^w^ onve ^V!!*^ 
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fain hope, as enduring as the world itself. Who can com- 
pensate for the breaking up of this Union, the last hope of 
liberty! The example of this Nation, governed by laws, 
emanating from the people who obey them, casts a steady 
and enduring light on the path of nations. It has done 
wonders already in the old world — it will continue to do 
wonders towards breaking down despotic governments all 
over the world, until man is every where free and happy. 

To establish more firmly the bonds of out Union, not by 
physical power, but by the moral cements of mutual interest 
and mutual affection, is a work the most exalted, most patri- 
otic and morally sublime, of any which can employ the 
thoughts, the time, the labor and the genius of man. 

The continuance of this Union, forever, not only trans- 
mits'to our posterity forever the richest inheritance that any 
people ever did or ever can possess, but our example holds 
out the only prospect of freeidom and happiness for all man- 
Icind. 

Wlule this Nation remains one and undivided, free, pros- 
perous and happy, no despotic government can long exist 
in Europe. £very throne in that quarter of the world, not 
founded on the will of the people, is now shaking and ready 
to tumble down in the dust. 



attends on Ckmgress, to do business with that body, from any part of the 
Union. 

Jeremiah Morrow, who was during a long term of years, a member 
of the United Sutes^ SeiHite ; also, Governor of the State four years, and 
one of the firamers of oiii'State Ccnistitution ; member of both Houses of 
our State L^slature &c. &:c. was a poor young man, when he came into 
this country ; without money, or the means of procuring it, except by hard 
labor on a farm, or as a clearer of wild lands. He is now wealthy, well 
informed, a good mathematician, a sound, sensible, wcMrthy and hig^y re- 
spectable man, and so esteemiptd by all who know him. 

John McLean, late Postmaster General, and now Judge of the United 
States' Supreme Court, was the son of a poor, but worthy man, an Irish 
weaver! By his own industry, perseverance and energy, he obtained a 
very good education — Decame a lawyer — a member of Congress, Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio and Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
Benjamin Rugoles, now so long in the United States' Senate, and a 
xespectable member of that body, came into this State a poor young man, 
without means, except his own unaided industry, though liberally edu- 
cated. He has been a President Judge, member of the I.jegi8lature^ &c. 
^has become wealthy, and has reared a worthy family. 

Jacob Burnet, our late Senator in ConfgK8&^ is i«sw "?^«^^'fe1 *^ 
^earoed^ but he came here a poor joung man. 

4 
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The fear pf change perplexes menarchs, and the time is 
not far'du(t^ when the Divine ri^ of Kings, and of 
censtable^t corporals and bum-bailifis will be considered as 
standing upon the same foundation. 

IVho will sajy that our Revolution and the lights shining 
out of U on the world, have not opened the ejes of mankind, 
to the true sources of all earthly power? and that our pros- 
perous condition as a people, and unexampled growth m 
knowledge, numbers, wealth and power, have not produced 
the happiest effects on the nations of Europe? 

Who then wishes to put out these lights, and to leave the 
world in darkness once more? 

Who is mad enough among us, to haibor the thought of 
dissf^ving this Union? 

Whci can calculate its value, even to our posterity? Who 
can calculate its value to mankind n every clime, and in aH 
succeeding ages of the world? 

As he io«>ks upon the map of this country, where is the 
man, whose mind is not expanded, with the extent of this 
vast Natir^nal domain? How is the heart of the patriot, the 
statesman, the phiiauthropist, the lover of liberty lulled 
with joy, unutterable, when he looks with pro|>hetic eye, 
over this vast field of future happiness, grandeur and glory, 
yet in reserve for the human race? Here science, Icarn- 

JoHN W. Campbeil, long a member of Congress "rom this State, .and 
■now Judge of the United States' District Court for Ohio, though well edu- 
cated in Virginia, ftis native State, yet when h^f^canie into this State, he 
was poor, and has raised himself to his preseiff high station, by his owr-. 
industry and good conduct. 

Thomas Worthington, late Governor of Ohio, member of Congress, 
&c. &c. was a deputy Sheriff in Virginia ; but coming into the West, he 
made himself a good mathematician, surveyed a great deal of new lands, 
amassed a great deal of useful knowledge, accumulated a considerable foi- 
tune, reared a large family in the best manner, who are mostly, respectably 
settled in the world, and the younger ones, soon will be so settled. 

The late Gov. Trimbli:, is an instance of the same kind. 

But I foibear — the names of thousands, in every pan of the $tate, pre- 
sent themselves to my memory, who came here poor and illiterate, and 
were in the humblest circumstances ;' but by their industry, enterprise and 
.moral and natural enei^, have raised themselves into wealth, have held 
high and responsible offices, educated large and respectable families, and 
are now the pride and the boast of Ohio. We see such persons erery hour, 
in our towns, in every walk of life. 

Indeed^ our pbysicianB and our lawyers, who are as respectable, as 
'worthy and as usefiily as any of theit pioiesa\oTv ttiryviV«TC; gBnerally. 
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ing, art, free government, human happiness and human 
glwy shall be consummated under the guidance of those 
benovolent principles and precepts, which Christianity has 
introduced into the world. Here one language will pre- 
vail over a great extent of country, and be u»Bd by three 
hundred millions of people. Here, nearly the same ideas 
as to government, laws, religion, and every thing ebe, 
almost, will also prevail. What a vast field of &me, for 
our author:), our statesmen, jurists, men of science, of 
literature, is here spread out to their view? Those, whose 
actions merit glory and renown, will be known to a vast 
number of people, and their names handed down from 
age to age, forever. This field is ready for the harvest, 
and the reapers may now put in their sickles. If the 
reapers now be few, their several rewards will be the 
richer. 

The scholar may trim his lamp and begin his labors— 
the poet raise his song, in a language that will be used by 
one half of the whole human race, while time endures. — 

.came into the country poor and pennyleas— or if not so^ they have made 
no figure here. I regret to state, thai not one jroung man, whose family 
was rich, and of very high standing in the Eastern States, has succeeded 
in Ohio. Every man stands upon his own feet here. 

Those who have succeeded best in this state, came here poor, but de* 
scended from parents who were moral in their habits, and had instilled 
virtuous principles into the minds of their children. Not a few men-^ 
(perhaps, in almost every single instance,) who have dcme the best for 
themselves, their families, friends and the public, had excellent mothers, 
lo whose constant care, wholesome counsels and advice, impressed by 
kindness and affection upon the tender minds of their sons, the world is 
indebted for the usefulness of oiu* most distinguished citizens. Not a few 
of these men lost their fathers, at a very early age in life. Some of them 
when children were, left orphans, without a father's advice, protection, 
and support ; without the benefit of a mother's tenderness, or a mother's 
prayers ; or even a cent of property. 

Want of general infonnati^n, as respects the most distinguished men in 
other Western States, is my reason for confining these brief remarks, to 
citizens of Ohio. Further information, and a future edition, may remedy 
this defect. 

Two remarkable instances of this sort, cannot be passed by— Anokew 
Jackson of Tennessee, and Henry Clay of Kentucky. They began the 
world at an early age, without a dollar at their command, with very limited 
education, and I need not say how high they have raised thonselves, nor 
how deservedly, by their own industry, exertions and energy. The raoau.- 
ments of their fame, were raised by their own haxid^^ m tast"^ ^^^^sA\«^ 
endure forever. 
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Let the statesman lay his wise plans on a scale as lar^e, 
and as gran4 as the country his policy is to govern, and 
his fame, shall go down to all succeeding a^res, as the 
benefactor of future generations. Let us then lay aside all 
low aims, and elevate our views and act upon principles 
as broad, as free, as liberal and as enlightened as our 
future destiny, grand and sublime, seems to demand. 

It is possible, that there may be, for some few centuries 
to come, two or three governments in North America. 
beside ours— one in Canada, in the north — and one in 
Mexico in the southern part of this America — there may 
be also, a free and separate government in the West Indies^ 
Cuba being the seat of its General Government; but even- 
tually the whole will form but one confederacy. 

At the rate of increase in population, now known to be 
correct, North America, in one hundred years from this 
time, will contain three hundred millions of people, and 
two thirds of that number will belong to the United States, 
Let us hope that the seat of our National Government will 
not travel south and west of St. Lonis. 

What a field for internal improvement? 

Our present roads are hardly wide enough, and our canalB 
are neither wide nor deep enough, for our present popu- 
lation; of what value will they be to our posterity one 
hundred years hence? Very little, certainly, but with our 
present means, we are doing all we can to construct them 
so as to be useful to us, and they will answer a good pur- 
pose fbr twenty five years to come — some of them longer, 
others not so long, as the travel on them increases. 

ST. LOUIS , MISSOURI, 

Is situated on the west bank of the Mississippi river^ 
twenty miles by water, below the mouth of the Missouri, 
in latitude 38 degrees 20 minutes north. 

By a treaty of peace made and concluded in 1763. 
Canada with the whole territory belonging to France east- 
ward of the middle of the Mississippi river to the Iberville, 
thence through the middle of that river to the lakes Man- 
repas and Ponchartrain to the Gulf of Mexico, was ceded 
by France to Great Britain. By this treaty, the bounda - 
ries of the British Provinces were extended southward to 
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the Gulf of Mexico, and westward to the Mississippi ; the 
navi^tion of which to its mouth, was to be free to both 
nations. When this treaty was concluded, Mr. Dabbadie 
was director general, commander civil and military of the 
Province of Louisiana; he was ordered to deliver to Great 
Britain the aforesaid ceded territory. He had, about that 
time, granted a company of merchants of New Orleans, the 
cxcfusive commerce of furs and peltries with the {ndian 
nations of the Missouri, and those west of the Mississippi 
above the Missouri river, to the river St. Peters. This 
company uuder the style of Pierre Laclede, Ligueste, Max- 
ant and Co. by virtue of their privilege, sent from New 
Orleans a considerable expedition, to convey up the Mis- 
sissippi the necessary goods and merchandize for their 
trade with the Indians, under the command and direction 
of Mr. Laclede, principal shareholder, who was chosen by 
the company, as being the most capable to conduct the ex- 
pedition and to transact the business of the company. 

There was then on the west side of the Mississippi, but 
the small and weak settlement of St. Genevieve, in which 
there was not a house sufficiently large to contain the mer- 
chandize of the company, and its situation being otherwise 
inconvenient, and not proper for the transaction of the 
business of the company, and being moreover too far from 
the mouth of the Missouri, Mr. Laclede resolved for the 
time being, to land his merchandize at Fort Chartres, al- 
though on the English side. Being there after Mr. Laclede 
liad sent his merchandize for the Indian trade up the Mis- 
souri, as well as up the Mississippi, he resolved to look for 
a proper situation on the west side of the Mississippi river, 
where he could make a proper settlement for the purposes 
of his commerce, which would be more convenient than 
St. Genevieve; whereupon, after travelling over the coun- 
try, the site where the city of St. Louis now stands, was 
chosen, (which was then povered with splendid forest trees, 
free of undergrowth,) as well on account of its beautiful , 
situation, as its proximity to the Missouri, and the excel- 
lence of its soil. Having returned to Fort Chartres, he 
employed all proper means in his power, to procure the 
necessary things for the commencement of Mb new «^l\.\!^- 
ment; and having hired workmen ef dVSeicmX. Ax:^^<&^ ^xv 
the }Otb of February 1764, he sent an aTm%aDwea\.x»vtex ^^ 

*4 
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command of the late Col. Auguste Choteau, who had ac 
companied him in all his travels, and who was then ver> 
young, to build a house at the place they had chosen. — 
Mr De Laclede being obliged to remain at Fort Chartres^ 
to finish his business before the arrival of the English . 
Col. Auguste Choteau commenced the settlement on the; 
15th day of February 1764, and built the first house, near 
where the market house now stands; and soon thereafter^ 
several inhabitants of Fort Chartres and Cahokia, came 
thither aud settled. These first settlers were favored and 
encouraged by Mr. De Laclede, who gratuitously gavo 
them provisions and tools of all kinds; conveyances to 
transport their effects and families to this new settlement, 
and even ordered them to be helped by his men, in the 
building of their houses. CoL Choteau and these new in- 
habitants, full of gratitude for the liberality of Mr. De 
Laclede, desired to give his name to this settlement, but 
he would not consent to it, saying that He desired it to bear 
the name of St. Louis, which was that of tb« King, of whom 
they were all subjects. Mr. De Laclede died at the post 
of Arkansas on the 20th of June, 1778, when many of the 
inhabitants were about to abandon the settlement, but were 
prevented from doing so by Col. Choteau, who prevailed 
with them to remain, and furnished them with the means 
of support. He continued to reside at St. Louis until his^ 
death, which took place on the 24th of Feb. 1829 — sixty 
four years afler the founding of the city— having seen St, 
Louis merged in a wilderness, surrounded with difierent 
nations of Indians, rise to its promising and populous con- 
dition. 

St. Louis is a town containing, now, I presume about 
7000 inhabitants->abou.t 40 stdres, a considerable number 
of lawyers, who are very respectable in their professions : 
several physicians, well bred and well educated, and seve* 
ral clergymen. 

Mechanics are much needed, of all sorts. Cabinet ma- 
kers, house joiners, brick layers, stone masons, might here 
get full employment, liberal wages and good prices for 
their work, and every article of living is cheap^ and in 
abundance. All sorts of foreign goods are veiy cheap hav- 
ing arrived here by sea^ via New Orleans, and thence^ 
shipped ialargQ steam boats to this place. The freight from 
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Baltimore or Philadelphia, costs about a cent a pound, and 
goods are brought on here, all summer, as the Mississippi 
is navigable then, for the largest steam-boats, even, when 
they cannot reach Louisville, o^^ccount of low waters, in 
the Ohio river. 

Several mechanics, with families, from Pittsburgh and 
Baltimore, were passengers, in the same vessel with me, 
and in two days after our arrival at St. Louis, they were 
ail settled down comfortably and fully employed in their 
several trades. I saw them daily afterwards, and they all 
appeared to be very happy. I understood them to say, 
that their living cost them about ];ialf, what it did, whither 
they had come from, and their wages were now fully 
double, what they had heretofore received, for similar ser- 
vices. They were stone masons, cabinet makers, tailors^ 
and brick layers. 

There was but one tinner in the city, and he was noticed 
•—taken into the best society in the place, and was making 
a fortune by his business. 

I am of the opinion, that any number of good mechanics^ 
almost, would do well to emigrate to this place, or its 
neighborhood. 

The town occupies the western side of the river, from 

its very edge, a distance, from north to south, of about two 

miles, and it may be, about half a mile in width from east 

to west. The streets are laid out, parallel with the river, 

intersecting. each other at right angles, like all our western 

towns. Main street, running parallel with the river and 

nearest to it, is well paved with limestone. In this street, 

are located, nearly all the stores, and the buildings in it, 

are, many of them, large and elegant. The ground, on 

which the city is built, descends, perhaps, in the distance 

of half a mile, from the west, down to the water^s edge, 

in low water, 100 feet. Towards the west, from the highest 

ground, which is the edge of the town, in that direction^ 

the surface rather declines than otherwise. From the 

mouth of the Missouri, along the western bank of the 

. Mississippi, for a distance of twenty five miles southwardly, 

and from the river, westwardly, twenty miles or more, the 

surface of the earth is sufficiently elevated and level, but 

none too much so, for a city to stand oix> 
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Limestone, underlays the whole surface of this country^ 
at no great depth, of exactly the right thickness and tex- 
ture, for building stone. 

This rock lies in strata, about four inches in thick- 
ness, and is easily quarried, and cut into fragments, of the 
tdze of a common brick. 

Springs of pure and wholesome water, are found in abun- 
ilanc^, in and near the town, which would supply it with 
water, for every necessary purpose, except for water power. 
Many persons however, prefer the dirty water of the* 
Mississippi, and use it for drink and culinary purposes 
When that is used, it is settled in tanks, at least several 
families, thus settle it. The old settlers, are almost super- 
stitious about this water, believing that while they use it. 
they will enjoy their health. This turbid water comes 
from the Missouri river, the Upper Mississippi, being as 
transparent and as pure as the Ohio. 

The river here, is scarcely a mile in width, running with 
a pretty strong current, which is crossed every few min- 
utes, all day, by a steam ferry boat, carrying passengers, 
wagons, carriages of all sorts, horses, cattle and every 
thing else, which it is necessary to transport, from bank tr» 
bank of the river. 

An island lies in the river, rather in the way in crossing, 
and the ferry boat is compelled to go partly round its low- 
er extremity. Should this island increase in length, as it 
threatens to do, landings on each side of the river, higher 
up the stream must be made, or a channel be made suffi 
ciently deep and wide, through the island, for the passage 
of the steam boat. 

The fuel used in town I should suppose was fossil coal^ 
to a considerable extent, as I saw grates for using it, in 
nearly every house I entered. This coal comes from 
Illinois, opposite the centre of the town and about four 
miles east of it. It is found in the highest ridge of rocks 
bounding the American bottom, on the east, near the bot- 
tom and exists in such quantities, that it will supply the 
town with it forever, at twelve and a half cents a bushet. 
My constant employment, by night and by day, 
while at St. Louis prevented my visiting this coal bed, 
while I was there. This coal is found, any where, almost, 
^-) the ridge I have mentioned, and along the Missouri and 
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its tributaries, in such quantities and is so easily obtained 
that the article itself will, at no future day, ever become 
scarce or dear, and will supply fuel, either, for culinary or 
manufacturing purposes to any extent, which the people,. 
numerous as tney must be, will need. 

Land in and about the town, is cheap, so much so, that 
good land, on the Missouri side of the river, can be pur- 
chased now, within sight of the town, for three and four 
dollars an acre — and on the other side, in Illinois, for one 
dollar and twenty five cents an acre. 

Farmers and horticulturalists, may here locate them- 
selves, as soon as they please and make fortunes. Gen. 
Sissel, who resides in Missouri, about twelve miles from 
town, and cultivates I understood him to say, about two 
hundred acres of land, showed me a book, in which he kept 
an account, of the sums he received, for articles which he 
had sent to market here, during the then last year, and it 
amounted to the sum of two thousand dollars. I understood 
him to say, that he employed but seven laborers, on his 
farm, and one of them attended the market, to sell the 
articles produced on the farm. 

All the boards and scantling used in building here, that 
I inquired, where they were brought from, came from Pitts- 
burg, and were bro\;^t down the Alleghany river, from the 
pine groves, at the heads of that river and its branches* 
Though these boards were dearer, of course, than the same 
articles were at Cincinnati and Louisville; th^' were 
much cheaper than I should have supposed, considering 
the great distance, they had been transported, from 
their native forests and the mills where they had been 
manufactured. 

Pine trees of every species, grow on the head quarters of 
the Wisconsin, and on the Mississippi, above St. Anthony^ 
falls. Very little doubt exists in my own mind, as to the 
existence of this tree, on the Upper Missouri river, in a high 
latitude. These forests, thus located, in a country where 
water falls exist, will supply for ages, the country below 
them with pine timber and boards. 

Every other species of timber, except the pine, used by 
the house builder, the joiner and cabinet maker, may bo 
found near St . Louis, on the east side of the river, and 
floated to it in rafts. 
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The whole fiimily of walnut trees, paccan and all, an 
found in Ulinob, and may be easily transported by water^ 
to this place. They exist on the west side of the Missis- 
sippi also, and near it, in many places, on the hill sides^ 
ana on their summits, from a short distance above the 
mouth of Missouri, to the lower rapids, two hundred and 
forty miles above St. Louis. I was informed too, that pine 
forests exist on the head waters of the Gasconade river, 
from which, they could be transported without difficulty to 
St. Louis. As this river rises among the Ozark moun- 
tains, the elevation where they grow, on Alpine heights^ 
affords the same temperature for this tree to vegetate 
in, that a higher latitude would, and its growth bere^ 
creates no surprise in the mind of the botanist. It is true, 
that some species of pine, grow in low latitudes where 
the soil is sandy and sterile, as along our sea coast^ in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Aiabam?^ and 
especially in Ix)uisiana, but the white pine prefers Alpine 
heights, or a higher latitude. The Ozark mountains, in 
3? and 38 degrees north, from their elevation may produce 
the white, as well as the yellow pine. Growing near a 
navigable stream, and much nearer St. Louis, than any 
other forests of this tree, they may supplant all others- of 
this family, in the market here. The restless, sleepless,, 
activity, enterprise and energy of our western people, will 
Hoon find these forests, if they arc on the watcrst^theGras- 
r!onadc,.and sawiug them into scantlini^, planks and boards., 
lund them safbly at St. Louis, where the saw^lhe plane and 
the hammer will ass^ail them, and thus fit them for the use 
of man. 

- Tho pine growing on the Ozark, I presume, from the 
latitude of tho region, to be the yellow species, as 1 do not 
remember ever to have seen the white pine growing below 
the fortieth degree of latitude in any part ^f the United 
States, even on mountains, except in very elevated situa- 
tions, among the Alleghanies. Those elevated positions, I 
presume were higher, than any summit among the Ozark 
chain of mountains, so that if the white pine is theMe, these 
summits must be very lofly, more so than I should suppose 
them to be, from tho information 1 possess. 

I regret deeply, my total want of information, as ta 
/he number of schools and churches in St, Louis, though 
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i do know, that the children and youth of both sexes, 
belonging to the best families, are well bred and well 
educated, and those 1 saw in ,the streets, behaved, at all 
limes and in all places, where my eye saw them , with the 
greatest propriety. I^ould hardly suppose though, that 
schools existed in this city, in which the young ladies of 
this town, had obtained all the education they most cer- 
tainly had receivel]l. I have seen no where, young ladies 
better educated, and the young gentlemen,* were very little 
behind them, in this respect. 

The presbyterian church was well attended on Sunday, 
;ind so was a Sunday school also. The state of society is 
doubtless improving here, as it is every where, west of the 
mountains. 

The situation of the place, and the whole surface of the 
country west of it, indicates health, and there is as much 
of it here, as can be found any where. 

The westwardly wind, that generally prevails here, doc& 
not^ass over one drop of stagnant water near the town. 
The bright sparkling eye, the ruddy cheek, firpi, quick 
and elastic step, indicate health among the peo'^le of the 
place. 

The market is good, and not very dear, though I saw 
chickens brought to it from the state of Illinois, a distance 
of one hundred miles. To me it appeared strange and un- 
accountable, that the whole plain ^est of the town^ 
wide spread, and not wanting in fertility, nor dear in price, 
should be suffered to grow up with bushes, instead of being 
cultivated, by the farmer, and the gardener. Why gentle ' 
men of fortune, should all prefer in summer, the sight of a 
heated pavement, to the green grass, the orchard, loaded 
with deliciouti fruit, the corn field, the garden, and why 
they should, all prefer at the same season, the sound of the 
guns of the steamers arriving or departing, to the lowing 
of herds, and flocks of their own raising, I cannot divine. 
It is one of those freaks of taste, for which there is no ac- 
counting, and I almost regret, the absence of a law 
which \|puld punish this, and some other of its strange 
vagaries. 

The Philadelphians, would manage these matters, much 
better, if they lived here, I am sure, and so wovkVi >Jafc ^^'s.- 
tonians. Let us hope, that a people , so N«otl\x^ ^ ^<ea«iHS»j% 
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every pleasure, this earth has to bestow on human beingi^'. 
wiJl soon build villas and country seats near the town, 
where they can assemble and enjoy, not only all the plea* 
sure they now do, under their delightful groves, but even 
an additional one, the company of their beautiful and ac- 
complished wives, daughters, sisters, and sweethearts, (a 
homely expression.) 

While sitting near as pure a spring, ais ever watered the 
earth, an company with a great number of citizens, three 
miles northwest of the town, surrounded as I was by genius, 
learning anfl science ; all that can adorn the kan, and fit him 
for usefulness on earth, or happiness beyond the grave; 
•n looking around me, citizens of St. Louis, I saw none oi 
your accomplished ladies there 1 1* 

Elegant country seats, would remedy this real evil, to 
me, an intolerable one. Either send your elegant ladies 
out of the country, altogether, or build country seats where 
they can appear with you, when you show your hospitali- 
ty to any stranger of correct taste. Either never let us 
see sucli enohanting beings, or let us see them always, 
where we see their counter-parts, yourselves. 

At Nashville it is not so, where, in addition, to all that 
a city can afford, beautiful country seats are seen in all 
directions where both sexes meet, and enliven the scene: 
are happy themselves, and make ali happy about them. 

The general reader, will pardon this digression I hope, 
and the people of St. Louis, to whom Ifeel grateful for their 
hospitality, forgive this suggestion, which forced itself upon 
my mind at the time, and was then noticed by me, and not 
condemned by the company, then and there assembled. 

With the French'people, of the better class, it is differ- 
ent the old and the young, the rich and the poor, all ap- 
pear at their parties. The great-grandfather and his lady, 
if living, are there; and, all their descendants of a suitable 
age to appear in company, who are brought forward at a 
very early age, are not absent. In that case, a large num- 
ber of families, appear to be only one family. The gaiety 
of youth adds vivacity to age, while the wisdom ami gravity 
of age, temper the waywardness of youth. The presence 

*Ge% Ashley and Col. OTallon, or.cup]i each, an elegant mansion^ 
near the^own^ but more — ^many moie such, are needed near the town. 
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'A the fomales, o^ all ages, puts a perfect extinguisher 
upon all conversation, of an immodest cast of character. 
Such an assembly is a perfect school of virtue, politeness, 
good sense and good breeding. This state of things, 
smoothes the rugged path of life, softens the temper, im- 
proves the manners and meliorates the heart. Such a 
people, will always be virtuous, innocent and happy. Gal- 
iipolis, on the Ohio, was formerly, when I visited it often, 
for maiiy years, a perfect example of these parties. The 
impressions 1 received, at these little friendly assemblies, 
will forever remain on my memory, amon^ the most plea- 
sant and agreeable ones of mv life. The last one I ever 
attended, was made by Mrs. Vinton.^ now deceased. 

The English people, and the Americans, who have 
hoi*rowed so much from' them, manage things very dif- 
ferently — the men, corigregate together, in little squads, 
oven at assemblies of both sexes, while the other sex, are 
collected by themselves, in similar little groups. Conver- 
sations in each group, are had, that are improper to be 
listened to by th^ other sex! 

Now to my mind, all this is unsociable, tends to morose- 
ness, and the female character does not, as it should do, 
check any impropriety of conduct, in the men; nor does 
the presence of the latter, tend to exalt the female mind, 
to a certain degree of manliness of character, which, in 
•some particular instances, it does not possess. The Cre- 
ator who formed rhem both, intended them for the society 
of each other, tl?at thus, what was deficient in'each sex, 
should be supplied, by the other, and a perfect human cnar 
ucter, be produced. These remarks are intended for all, 
and not for any one place in particular, certainly not for 
.St. Louis, where the state of the intercourse between the 
.sexes, is as pure, as agreeable, as good and as exalted, fi« 
llir as my opportunities enabled me to judge of it, as can 
.')o found any where. 

TKADE AXD COMMERCE. 

Considering the size of the place, these must amount to 
a large sum indeed. 

The American Fur Company, have hete «i \M:^<5k ^'^X*. 
blishment, and the furs, skins and peltry cai\\iO\.«tw\owcv\.v> 
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lesB than one million of dollsre annually, vhicb- 
brought down the Miasiseippi nnd Missouri rivers. 

The company trade over a vasl region, occupyin 
the country north and west of this place, quite t 
Rockv roountainn, and to as low a latitude as the Arkan- 
■inw river. I went through their establishment and ex 
amined every pari of it, and il was well worth seeing 
The Indian goods sold by this company, all come from 
England, and are of the lieat quality. 

This town has the trade of nearly all the Stale of Illinois. 
aloni; and near the Mississippi; it supplies the retail mer- 
chants of the Stateof Missouri, with goods of all sorts, and 
nearly all the produce of the upper counlry passes throu^Ii 
the hands of the merchants of St. Ixiuis. 

The government expends large sums of money in St. 
I^Auis, and no small portion of all that is expended for the 
support of the army, is laid out here. The Navy Depart- 
ment too, purchases provisions in this place; and the In- 
dian Department, has expended millions of dollars here 
Sis military posts, come here, for every thing almost Ihey 
need; and the officers of iho army, are here in greater 
numbers, than they are at any other one point. Il was no 
uncommon occurrence, for forty officers, In sit down at 
the table to dinner, at Town^s, where I lodged, and I saw 
them in other parts of the city daily, and in considerable 
I numbers. 

(The trade to New Orleans is a heavy business, as to the 
amount of its value, and steam vessels of the larfrest class. 
arrive and depart, not only every day, but several of them 
in each day. 

They were always well freighted, both ways. Steam- 
ers ply regularly between ihis place and Franklin, on the 
Missouri river, and they often ascend the Upper Missis- 
sippi. From New Orleans they bring European goods, 
molasHes, sugar, cotton, alum sail, cofiee and every article 
produced in the Btaies of Tennessee, Mississippi and Loui> 
:4iana, as well as the productions of the West Indies.— 
Fmni Pittsburgh, Cincionaii and Louisville, they bring 
■whisky, beer, porter, ale, pork, flour, beef, iron in castings. 
bars, bolls, and nails — indeed, all the articles manumc- 
tured of either iron or steel — cabinet furniture, hats, tobac- 
,\ ro, gUB powier, salt pelre, hemp osvA cotia^c These 
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urticies are bought to sell again, to the upper-country 
people. 

The trade in lead, manufactured, either in Missouri, or 
in the mineral region of the Upper Mississippi, has been 
a great business. The manufacture of lead, into the form 
of shot, has been carried on to a considerable extent, at 
Herculaneum, below this town. From my imperfect know- 
ledge, having no estimate of any kind before me, of any 
branch of this trade and commerce, nor the means of ob- 
taining one, from any very anthentic source, it may look 
like presumption in me to make one; but were I to do so. 
I should estimate the commerce and trade of St. Louis, at 
this time, at ten millions of dollars, annually . It cannot 
be less, I think, and may be more, much more. 

This trade is increasing and must increase for ages yet 
to come, as the country fills up with people, over a surface 
larger than that of all France — a country for fertility of 
soil, and healthy and invigorating climate, equals any 
other country in the world. At some day not very distant, 
either, four or five millions of people, will transact nearly 
all their mercantile business at St. Louis. When the 
country is lully settled, and properly improved, on all 
the Mississippi and Missouri waters, thirty millions of 
people will trade here. 

Their trade to the Upper Mexican Provinces, now a- 
mounts to several hundred thousand dollars annually, and 
that trade will increase in amount and activity, every year. 
This place too, will be on the direct route from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific ocean, and when our settlements reach 
the latter, as they soon will, the trade between this valley 
and that ocean, will all, or nearly all, pass through this 
town. If not the first city in the nation, it must be the 
second in point of magnitude and importance. New Orleans 
being the first city, on this Continent. A surface of terri- 
tory equal to one thousand miles square, must send its 
trade here forever, and the next census will place the seat 
of the National Government at this place. 

We are often told by eastern scientific empirics, who 
have seen them, of the sterility of the soil where the prairies 
are ; but the very reverse is the fact. All the country ly- 
ing between the Mississippi and MvaaowtV. Tv\«ta«> '>s» ^^ 
filthiest, most /e/tile And \)est via\«t^ cwws&rj \^ '^^ 
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world, and will one day support as dense a populatiun, a^ 
any part of China, now does. From 37 degrees north, to 
48 degrees north ; from the Wabash river or near to ,it, to 
the Rocky mountains in the west, in all future time, th(; 
people of that whole region, will go to St. Louis to trade . 
because located as it is, no town can ever grow up, nearer 
to it than Louisville, and that will add to the business of 
St. Louis, bui never will, and never can injure it, in thr 
smallest degree. The same may be said of Cincinnati, 
the trade of each, adds to each, and not the reverse. 

As a manufacturing State, Missouri will rank very hi^h. 
having iron ore, and fossil coal in its hills, enough to sjip 
ply the world, with tliose articles, and whatever they cql 
produce. Its lead ore, nnd its salt water, both abundant, 
in many places, are not without their value. 

Little minds are apt to envy the prosperity of their 
neighbors or, in other words, many people are too selfish 
for their own self interest. The growth of St. Louis will 
not, cannot prevent the growth of Cincinnati or Louisville, 
more than it will tlie growth and prosperity of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia or Baltimore. Indeed, the growth 
and success of our whole western country, will add vastK 
to the prosperity of the eastern section of our Union. — 
The political power of the East, it is true, is departing to 
the West, but that need not, ought not, tu be any cause of 
heart burning in the East. When they erected this gov- 
ernment, they gave it its boundaries, and provided for li 
representation of the people, wherever they dwelt, within 
certain limits; those who erected this government, certain- 
ly never intended tliat nine-tenths of the whole country — 
all, almost, of it, that was intended to be the most useful t(» 
man, was to remain, under the dominion of a few wander- 
ing savages, and wild beasts. iS'n, the framers of our con- 
stitution, intended the whole country to be filled up, witli 
civilized people, and then see what this vast country would 
be. This process is going on as rapidly as the heart of 
the patriot can wish, and that process will make St. Louis. 
situated as it is, the future capital of a great nation. 

CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE. 

Ahhough this town was originally settled by the French, 
^/7//a///roflr^A ;SpaiH governed this country awhile, yot thci 
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people now are of as mixed % character, as almost any 
town in the Union presents. The character of the people 
may be safely set down, though, as being nearly the same, 
with the best people of Kentucky, Tennessee and old Vir- 
ginia, with one additional trait of character — they have all 
the hospitality of the old Virginians, Kentuckians and 
Tennesseeans, and at the same time they are, without 
doubt; the most enterprizing people in the world. Should 
a whole town in Missouri unite, as they oflen do, to treat 
some stranger with attention, and even amidst their festi- 
vity, should any intelligence be received from Santa Fee — 
the foot of the Rocky mountains, or St. Peters, that would 
make it for the interest of any one present, to be off to any 
one of those places, or to all of them in succession, he 
would be on his way to the place of his destination, in an 
hour after he got the news. They think no more of a trip 
to the Rocky mountains, than they do of any daily occur- 
rence, and not a few of them, have been there often, and 
every where else, almost, in the world. 

I suspect, that for their numbers,^he population of St. 
Louis, in particular, and of Missouri in general, is as intel- 
ligent, enterprizing, active aad industrious as a.ny in the 
world. 1 confess, that I have seen no people quite equal to 
them in these respects, any where else. 

It has been, perhaps, justly remarked, that in old 
French settlements, made in America, the people had very 
little energy or enterprlze, compared with descendants of 
Englishmen. That might have been true formerly, but 
certainly not true now. The Chouteaus, the Menards, 
Vallis, &c. &c. of Missouri, are as active, as restless, as 
stirring and as enterprizing as an) people can be. They 
scale every mountain, swim every river, navigate everv 
stream of water, they traverse every prairie, and explore 
every section of country east of the Rocky mountains, 
in quest of furs, peltries and skins. They build large 
houses and dwell iii them— erect large store houses and 
occupy them — ^build vessels and sail in them to any part 
bf the world. Their spirits are as stirring, their views are 
as extended, their aims as elevated^ their iiights as lofty, 
as any one could even desire. 

5* 
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MY ri^BSONAL TiXBBATIVE IS KBSUSH:!). 



Landing on the morning of the 12lh day of June, IS29, 
at St. Louis, I was intrnduced to Mr. Towrf, who keeps thrr 
principal tavern in the city. He had every thing in read- 
iness to convey me arn my baggage to his hoi-se, where I 
ibund myself comfoi icibiy lodged in a few minutes; and 
found there not a few offrcers of the armv. Callins on 
Ool. Benton, with whom 1 was personally well acquainted, 
I found him surrounded by his large and most interest in^r 
and amiable family, at home. As a member of the Uniteti 
States' Senate, he knew every thm<T about my mission, its 
origin, its objects and its ditficulties. The two former he 
fully detailed to mu, vrA gave me a glimpse of the last. 
Cien. M'Neil was out of town, somewhere, among the offi- 
cers of the army, j)s he almost always was afterwards, 
when neor any militjiry p';st; and Col. Menard, the other 
commissioner, was at Kasknskia, where he lived, sixt\ 
miles, or upwrrds, from Si. Louis. Tht-je gentlemen ha(i 
met, differed in opinion, and parted without appointing a 
secretary, or p'jrohasing any goods, or in fact, domg an} 
thing to forwaic ihe ci jects of the mission, 6carcel3^ 

On visitin- Con. Clarke, the superintendent of Indiai<« 
affairs, I was more fully informed of the difhculties so un 
expected ly thu wn in my way — there was no appropriation 
of one cent, to cany the mission into efiect; whereas largtr 
sums of money must be raised by the commissioners ou 
their own individual credit — the day had passed by, when 
the council was to have been held at ivock island, and tht^ 
time had been extended to a day too near at hand, to hold 
it, and the place had been changed to Praiiie du Chien. — 
Treachery existed among the officers of the Indian Depart 
roent, located in the Indian country, and their letters, de- 
tailing all their plots and manoeuvre^, were put in my pos- 
session! The politicians, opposed to the administration^ 
were loudly proclaiming the total failure of the mission, and 
condemijng the President and Secretary of War on thai 
account. Discouraging as all these circumstances were.HjL 
I determined to fully inform myself of every thing, before TJht-* 
I gave up the mission. Gen. Clark, had with him several ^^"^ 
Sauk and Fox Indians, who had brought in to be redeemed, 
a ^irtux woman, their prisoner. To them I was intr^jducecl 
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by (ion. Clark, with whom I sat in council, and held witir 
them several long tulks. They lived in the country whercr 
I was goini^, and were well acquainted in it. They knew 
all the Indians I was going to treat with. Some of them 
lived near Rock island, and other-s near Du Buque's mine, 
not far from Galena, fi/e hundred miles north of St. Louis. 
The acquaintance I made with these people, proved ver\ 
useful to us afterwards, and the information I derived from 
them now, enabled me to take several steps immediately, 
Co counteract an opposition to us, originating in the upper 
part of Indiana. From them I learned, that the Black 
Sparrow, and his band of Sauks, had gone to Drummond'rt 
island, to receive their annuity from the British govern- 
ment; and that a principal Sauk, had gone to the mouth of 
Eel river, of the Wabash, whither he had been invited by 
an ofRcer of the Indian department. 

Gloomy as all these circumstances were, I determined 
to go forward in the business in which I was engaged, am) 
Gen. Clark, Col. Benton and others, promised all their aid 
to carry it into effect — and they faithfully performed all 
their promises to me. The former set his clerks to work, 
to make all the maps necessary for me, and he furnished 
me every book, paper and document 1 needed, and which 
he possessed or could obtain. Gen. Clark's collection of 
Indian clothing, manufactures, and every thing else relat- 
ing to the Indians of North America, is probably the besl 
in the world. 

Occupying myself by night and by day, with my busi- 
ness, at the end of several days, Gen. M'Niel appeared, 
and aAer appointing as secretary, Charles Hempstead, we> 
took all the pains we could to select our goods, and finally 
purchased them, and made ready as rapidly as possible, to 
fit out our expedition. The goods were selected with a 
view to be useful to the Indians, rather than showy ones . 
•and they were the cheapest goods over purchased in this 
market. Calicoes cost the Indians but fifteen cents a yard, 
when delivered to tliem at Prairie du Chien, and tobacco 
but four cents a pound; and every other article was equal- 
ly ^eap and of the best quality. When placed on board 
the vessel, they weighed forty tons, at least. 

A few days before our departure for the Upper M.\9ie\s>- 
iippiy Col. Menard appeared ^ had approving o^ ^\\ >Xi^v ^^ 
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had^done, as I supposed, we departed from St. Louis, on 
the 30th day of June, 1829. 

The nineteen days which I spent here, were occupied 
almost every moment, in the public service, and I had ^o 
leisure at my command. Sometimes I had company at mj 
room, attending to business there, and at other times, I was 
compelled to traverse the town and make calls at many 
places. While there, I found the people civil, polite, and 
as hospitable as I could have wished. My business wholly 
prevented my accepting numerous invitations to dine, at 
places where, under other circumstances, I should by no 
means have declined the invitation. Necessity, stern and 
unrelenting, prevented me from pursuing a course, which, 
had I had the command of my time, would have been very 
agreeable to me. 

At noon, on the 30th day of June, on board the barge of 
the Missouri steamer, we took leave of Col. Benton, Gen. 
Clark, and a large number ot friends, who had accompa- 
nied us to the vessel. We had a great number of passen- 
gers, male and female, bound mostly, either to Galena or 
to Prairie du Chien. Leaving the shore, we stemmed the 
strong current of the Mississippi, passed the mouths of the 
Missouri, and landed before sunset at Alton, on the Illinois 
side of the river, where we tarried until morning. This 
town is twenty miles or mqre above St. Louis, and not 
far above the mouth of the Missouri. It is located at 
the point where the ridge of rocks, bounding the American 
Bottom on the east, strikes the Missis^sippi, and there ends. 
Alton is owned by Major Hunter, formerly of the army, 
and the State is building, or rather, porhaps, has built be- 
fore this time, a State renitentiary here. Several steam 
mills, &c. are here, and the place is rapidly rising up to 
some importance. 

Being near the mouth of th^ Missouri, and the point from 
whence a road could most easily be made, leading east- * 
wardly, in the direction of Edwardsville, from which it is 
only about nine miles distant — the abundance of fossil coai 
on the spot, and many other advantages, give this placie a 
decided preference, in my opinion, over any other betw^n 
it, and any one on the east side of the river, above the 
mouth of the Ohio. 
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Early in the morning of the first day of Jaly, wc started 
?tgain, and passing the mouth of Illinois river, we stopped 
u moment to land passengers at a nominal village, called, 
if my memory serves me, Passage des Sioux. Mr. Hemp- 
stead, brother of our secretary, and some others who were 
going to St. Charles, took this route in preference to the 
direct one, as they had but a few miles to travel across 
from the Mississippi to the Missouri, on the opposite sid •, 
irom St. Louis, where St. Charles stands. 

We again moved forward, stopping at Clarksville, Loui- 
siana and Ildunibal, small towns on the Missouri side ol 
the river, and tarried longer in the day time, at a little 
town called Quincey, two hundred miles perhaps, above St. 
Louis, than any where else, until on the morning of the 
4th of July, wo landed under a discharge of cannon, at 
Keeokuk, 240 miles north of St. Louis, at the foot of the 
rapids of De^ Moines. 

The towns we had passed, were all small ones, and new- 
ly built, in which, wo procured ice, butter, eggs, chickens 
and steam boat uoud. Generally speaking, the Missouri 
side of the river, was by far the best, and perpendicular 
rocks not unfreo/icntly formed the eastern shore. Lying 
•in horizontal strata, for miles together, every stratum could 
-be seen to a considerable distance. 

Quinccy stands mostly on a high bluff, and contai; s 
6ome torty tamilies of very decent looKiuir people, but pale- 
ness of countenance told us the same sad lale, that the low 
marshes along the river near them, and the wet ;)rairie just 
oast of the town, covered with grasses and weeds ten feet 
high, might have told them, if properly interrogated. I'ho 
hill where the town stands, is high enough for all the fogs 
from the marshes along the river to rest on, and they take 
the liberty to do so. A land office is established here, but 
the location is a bad one, and never can be healthy. To 
me the people appealed better than any I saw in Illinois, as 
a whole, and my only regret is, that such a poople, should 
have settled on a spot so insalubrious. 

At the water's edge, f saw. jasper, in place, though of a 
poor quality, just below where we landed, at Quincey, 

All the rocks I saw along the Mississippi, from themoutl) 
of the Ohio, upwards, \verc of secondary fon»s^\\^\N ^'5s.\\'\ 
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limestone predominated, though depositee of sandstone were 
occasionally seen lying in strata, for miles together. 

Above the Missouri, on the western side of the Missis^ 
^ippi, the streams putting into the "Great water," were 
quite small ones, and only valuable as mill streams, until 
we arrived at Fort Edwards, on the eastern shore, and op- 
posite the Des Moines river. This river is a large one, 
compared with any one we had passed, above the Missouri. 
It may not be longer than the Illinois river, but I should 
think it carries in its current, more water, though perhaps 
it is not more than 300 miles in length. 

Fort Edwards is three miles below the foot of the rapids„ 
on the east side of the river, and the buildings being painted 
white, located on a high bluff, that juts out into the river, 
looks beautifully from Keeokxjk village. The rapids arc 
twelve miles long, and in a common stage of the water, 
present no impediment to steam boat navigation ; but low, 
as the river was, when we arrived there, it was impossible 
for any loaded steam boat to ascend Ihem. The river is 
from half a mile, to a mile in width here, without any island 
in the river, in the distance of twelve miles; an uncommon 
feature in the Upper Mississippi, which is full of islands 
and sandbars, in a low stage of water. Keeokuk, is in 
latitude about 40 degrees 20 north, and belongs to the half 
breeds, whose jcapital it is, on the western side of the Mis- 
sissippi, The northern line of the State of Missouri, in 
running from its ni:>rthv^est corner eastwardly, is a straight 
line, until it strikes the Des Moines river; thence follow- 
ing that river to its mouth. A triangle containing 136^000 
acres of land, north of and adjoining the lower end of tho 
Des Moines river, by treaty, has been given to the half 
breeds, and is owned by about forty two persons. Con- 
gress have passed an act to divide it into shares for them, 
and at their own request they are to belong to the State of 
Missouri. From the mouth of the Des Moines, along the 
Mississippi, following the sinuosities of the river, their front 
on the river may be thirty miles. It is a very fine tract of 
of laud, generally weh timbered, except on the bottoms of 
the Des Moines, which id valuable prairie land. 

The village is a small one, containing twenty families 
perhaps. The American Fur Company have a store here,, 
and there is a tavern. Many Indians were fishing, and 
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their lights on the rapids, in a dark night, were darting 
about, appearing and disappearing like so many iire flies ; 
the constant roaring of the waters on the rapids, the occa- 
sional Indian yell, the lights of their fires on the shore, and 
the boisterous mirth of the people at the doggery j attracted 
my attention occasionally, while we were lying here. Fish 
were caught here in abundance. 

On the eastern side of the river, the lands are all occupied 
by white people, from Fort Edwards upwards, for many 
miles above the rapids. Farms are openiag, and log houses 
appear, every half mile almost, on that shore. 

On the west side, only a few places are opened by half 
breeds. 

The beech on the western shore is narrow, and the hills 
of moderate elevation, come quite down to the high water 
mark. 

Large blocks of coarse sandstone have been floated down, 
on the ice at different times, from the St. Peters river, and 
lodged on the beach. The rocks in place, are limestone 
though great numbers of geodes of quartz cover the beach. 
After making every arrangement for conveying the pub- 
lic property over these rapids, and seeing every thing done 
here, that could be done by the commissioners, I started on 
foot to walk over the rough hills skirting the shore. Our 
provisions, though started nearly one month before, from St 
Louis, were scattered along these rapids, and I found a con- 
siderable part of them as I ascended the river's edge, lying 
on the beach and exposed to the hot sun. 

Afler a tiresome walk of several miles, I reached Philip 
Blondeai^'s farm. Him I found sick, lying under a shade, 
out of doors. He was a sub-agent formerly, and his family 
are owners to a considerable extent of this fine tract of land 
His wife is an Indian woman, and his daughters a'' e well 
cducat('d, well read, and accomplished young ladies. 

His farm is a fine fertile one, and his dwelling house is on 
the bank of the river, within a few rods of the water's edge. 
His com on the side hill, covered a great space, and 
looked finely. Here I ate as good a dinner as any one 
ever did, of venison just killed, and of fish just caught 
as i arrived there. 

Highly gratified with the treiatmeTil Ixe^ievN^, Sxwhv^>s> 
iaterestiog family , 1 moved forwaidi a^vck ^u ^^i^^-> '^** 
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reached an island in the river, just above the head of thc" 
rapids, and opposite an Indian town, where I found a steam 
boat lying, and went on board it. 

This vessel was occupied by its owner, who had his wife 
iind children with him. The boat was as poor an one, as 
over was navigated, had been up the. river and was detain- 
od here, by the rapids. During the night, it rained hard, 
Jind'in addition to gciting as wet in my birth as water could 
make me, a drunken set of fellows, who in addition to bois- 
terous mirth, gambling and blasphemous oaths, finally, 
added quarreling to the turbulent scone. Knowing thai 
one man by his example, had produced the whole wicked 
and disgraceful conduct that so much annovcd us. On the 
arrival of Col. Menard next day, I arranged every thing to 
stop any thing of the kind in future. On learning our de- 
termination, the author of all this turbulence, just about 
dark, inquired of me, as to the intended opposition, and I 
frankly told him that no more such conduct would be per- 
mitted, cither now or hereafter, while I was with him. He 
told me I might leave the expedition and go home; but ) 
informed him, that I would neither go home, nor would 1 
permit him to C(.nduct as he had done, constantly for some 
time past. Ascertaining my determinition, and that eve- 
ry other person on boaid united with me, he was compel- 
led to acquiesce, and behave himself better in future. He 
never ventured again to so conduct himself in my presence, 
though the effects of similar conduct afterwords,were but 
too visible on many ciccasions. 

I suffered in Washington, through his misrepre entations. 
slanders and fals^ehoodn, with ut my ever hintirg the cause 
of his disappointed malignity. No other course was left to 
me — I took it, and it saved all, though it destroyed me at 
court. I had done my duty, and felt regardless of any in- 
jury to myself and still rejoice that I met the occasion as 
1 did, promptly and efficiently. 

In company with Mr. Johnson, formerly an Indian trader 
under the old factory system, I visited Quasquawma's vill- 
age of Fox Indians. This town was exactly opposite our 
island, on the west bank of the river, & consists of perhaps, 
ibrly or fifty persons. Landing from our canoe, we went 
to Quasquawma^s wigwam, and found him and several of 
/jys fr/yes and children at home. These Iiidians had joined 
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the United States^ during ihe late war. The wijtwani, wc 
visited, was a fair sample of ail we saw afterwards, in the 
Indian country, and was covered with white elm bark, fas- 
tened on the out side of upright posts fixed in the ground, 
foy ropes made of barks, pas^ through the covering and 
tied on the inside, around the posts. 

I should suppose, that this dwelling, was- forty feet long, 
and twenty wide — that six feet on each of the sides, within 
doors, was occupied by the place where the family slept. 
Their beds » consisted of a platfcnrm, raised four feet high 
from the earth, restiiig on poles, tied at that height to posts 
standing upright in the ground opposite each oth6r, and 
touching the roof. On these poles so fastened to the posts 
were laid barks of trees, and upon these barks, were laid 
blankets and the skins of deer, bears, bisons, &,c. These 
were the beds. Between these beds was an open space, 
perhaps six or eight feet in width, running the whole length 

;?of the wigwam. In this space fires were kindled in cold 
and wet weather, and here, at such times^ the cooking was 
carried on, and the family warmed themselves^ eat their 

• food, &c. There was no chimney, and the smoke either 
passed through the roof, or out at the doors, at the ends of 
the wigwam. On all the waters of the Upper Mississippi, 
no better dwelling is to be found, among the Indians. — 
Quasquawma was reposing himself on his bed of state 
when we went into his palace, and the only person at work 
was one of his wives at the door, dressing a deer skin. He 
appeared to be about 65 years of age, perhaps he was even 
older. 

He appeared very friendly to Mr. Johnson, whom he 
well knew; and we held a long and interesting talk with 
him. ^e told him all our business, asked his advice and 
aid, which he cheerfully promised and he was of great use 
to us, from that time forward, until tl e treaties were conclu- 
ded. His son-in-law, one of the principal civil chiefs of the 
Foxes was not at home then, and we did not see him until 
we arrived at Rock island. 

Quasquawma showed us where he had cut out on 
a bark, a representation of a steam boat, with every 
thing belonging to it. This bark formed a ^art ^1 Va& 
dwelling, and was cut on the innet siA^. «. ^y^"^"^.-* 
ihit he had nmde three attempts before Vie mettti^^ v>\a^ 
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wiBhes. He finally succeeded bo perfGcl]y,lliat the cauncn 
waa going off, a dug was teprcaenled as sitting down near 
an officer of our army) wilh his chapeau de bras on, his ep- 
aulettfl were on hie shoulders, and several privates were 
seen Btanding on the boat. Nothing could be more natural 
than this representation, of which he evidently felt quite 
proud. We praised it greatly, which did not displease him. 
A few email patches of corn were growing near b^, but 
poorly fenced and badly tilled, among which, the weed? 
were standing Iwtween ihehdiH of corn. 

The chief went around liiu village, and showed us, what- 
ever we wished to see, until we requested him to lake us 
bach, loourialaad ill his canoe, ours having returned, which 
he politely did. Not long afterwards, ilie chief, at the head 
of all his band, old and young, waited on us, at eur steam' 
boat beside this island. Thcj were dreesed in their best 
manner, and Quasijuawnia introduced them, one and all to 
Mr. Johnson and mjselt. One woman, gaily painted, the 
one whi;rn we bad seen at work, remained by herself, some 
ten rods iff and would come no nearer to us. On iny inquir- 
ing the cause of her not approaching us any nearer, afler 
having solemnly assured him niid all of ihem, of none but 
the miiBt kind and iriendly treaimeni from our whole com- 
pany ; 1 was infrirmcd by Quasquawma that her appear- 
ance indicated that ihe woman so [jainted and dressed, "was 
for sale," Not understanding him at first, he oxj^laiiied 
himself so fully by words and by sigije, thai there was no 
mistaking his meaning. Any one determined to believe 
our Indians to be 'the lost tribes of Israel,' would have found 
proof positive, in favor of such an idea in this custom o(* 
silting by the wa) side, painted and dn^ssed as this woman 
was on this occasion. Parallel insiances in the old testa- 
ment limes and mnnners, are not wanting. 

The visit «a.i continued for some hours, until we had 
made our guests many presents of flour, meat and goods; 
when they returned to their village, highly gratified with 
the treainieni, they received from us, on this island. 

We were employed seven days in getting the public 
property over this rapid, when just before sundown on the 
seventh day, we went on board another eleamer, "The Red 
Rover," and passed up the river a tew miles where we ' ' 
lif for the aigbt. Next morning wc raised the steam" 
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moved forward slowly, being often detained by low water, 
and sand bars, so that we did not arrive at Rock island un- 
til the third day about noon. About thirty five miles be- 
low Rock island, the beautiful country on the west side of 
the river opened to view, and from the first moment we saw 
it J all eyes were turned towards it. At every turn of the 
river, as we moved along, new bursts of wonder and ad- 
miration were poured out by all the 'passengers. The ladies 
were enraptured at the numerous and beautiful situations 
for dwelling houses, where they wished one day to live, in 
rural bliss. 

Sometimes the east side of the river, offered as beautiful 
situations as the west, though, as a whole, the west was pre- 
ferable. 

Nature had done all — man nothing-^ — and not a human 
being was seen upon either shore, nor a human habitation. 
That such a beautiful country, was intended by its Author 
to be forever in the possession and occupancy of serpents, 
wild fowls, wild beasts and savages, who derive little bene- 
fit from it, no reasonable man, can for one moment believe 
who sees it. The river here, may well compare with the Con- 
necticut, at Northampton, in Massachusetts, and take away 
the buildings and fences from the lovely country, about the 
place just named, and you have the country below Rock 
island, with this exception, the bottom lands on the Mis- 
sissippi are wider, they rise more regularly from the river 
and the hills are not so high, nor so irregular as those at 
Northampton. They are as fertile as the bottoms, and as 
well oovered with grasses, as those on the Connectieut, 
without one weed intermixed, until you reach the very 
summits, when the woods, thick, lofty, green and delight- 
ful begin and extend back, west of the hills, to a consider- 
able distance from the river. Adjoining the river is grass, 
on the western slope of the hills are thick woods. 

The bottoms covered with tall grasses, begin on the very 
brink of the river, above high water mark, and they gradu- 
ally ascend from one to three miles back, intersected eve* 
ry mile or two, by never failing rivulets, originating in the 
hills which descend beautifully into the river. They ori* 
ginate in pure springs on the summits of the hills and the 
ground between the springs is rounded, as if b^ «xV ^\A%X- 
led^ a^iafisjoa bouse and all ita a\\)di^tLX XMSkSkoss^ 
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Princes might dwell here, once within a inilo ortwoofexcili 
other, frootiiig the Mississippi ami along il, aad pcwaes? 
handsiiiner seats than any one of Ihem can biMSi of in ibe 
old woi'Iil. We could hardly persuade ourijelvos, majiy 
timee, when we first saw any one of these heuutiful sputa, 
that all the art that man possessed, and wealth could em- 
ploy, had not been used to 6t the place, fur some gealle- 
man's country seat ; and every moment, as we passed along 
one expected to sen some princely mansion, erected on the 
rising ground'. Vain illusion ! nature had don': all to adorn 
and beautify the scenery betbre our eves. 

Setting down a pair ol* compasses large enough to ex- 
tend thirty live miles around the lower end of Rock islaod 
and taking a sweep amund it, you would have within the 
circle, the handso^nest and most delightful spot of the same 
size, on the whole globe, so far oe naivtre can produce any 
thing called beautiful. The island lies in latitude 41 de- 
grees 30 miniitea, is two miles in lengtii, and contains ahotit 
two thousand acres of land. The extreme lower end, is * 
occupied by Fort Armstrong and the village of llock island. 
After passing through several feet of rich alluvial soil in 
perforating the earLh,you come to lime atone rock, which 
forma the foundation of thia island. Passing around this 
island, which ia long and narrow, you every where sea the 
rock on which ihe fort and village atand. The lower end 
of the island is high and dry above the river, whereas the 
upper end is overHowed in high water", and all the upper 
end of the island is covered with a. f'iresi of excellent tim- 
ber trees, Thd maia channel of Ihe river is on the westera 
side of the island, and that part of the Mississippi, is half 
a mile ia width, whereas in a low stage of the water, as 
when we saw ii, the eastern branch -if the river is not more 
than twenty rods wide perhaps, though so deep that it ^ 
ferried constantly, from the island lo the [uain land. 

When we were there, the grouiid where the fort stood, 
was 30 feet or more above the surface of the river, 10 or 
more feet of it were limestone ruck, from the water up- 

The officers have adjoining the fort, a moat beautiful gar- 
den regularly laid out, with gravellei! walka, in which are 
cultivated beets, carrots, onions, potatoes, corn, and every 
ve^table growing in this climate, Nolbing could e 
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(bis garden, ia fruitfulness, and every leaf appeared to shioe 
in luxuriance. The gourd seed corn was fit to roast, the 
beets had attained a good size, and so had the potatoes, 
beans and carrots. 

The village adjoins the fort on the north, and a few fam- 
ilies live here, Mr. Davenport, who keeps a store for the 
American Fur Company, being a principal rnan among 
thetn. The sutler hiis a store here in addition to the com- 
pany's store. Mr. Davenport is an Enfflishman, and for- 
merly lived at Cincinnati, where I became acquainted with 
him. His son-in-law, and a few others, live on the isleoid. 
With such persons I was happy to meet in the "Far West" 
and rhey were of use to us. 

Gen. M'Niel went to the tort as soon as we landed, and 
Col. Meuard and myself went to the Indian Agent's, Mr. 
Forsyth, where we were met by the Winnebago Prophet 
and about 200 indians of that nation. Seating ourselves in 
the porch of the agency house, we were addressed by hve 
orators in successi(m, who c()m|)lained bitterly of neglect, 
as they had bee a here sometime awaiting our arrival with- 
out, having been fed as they expected by us. They wan- 
ted flour, hog meat, and whisky. 

We explained to them the cause of our not appearing 
there sooner. They rhen complained of the change of 
place to Prairie du Chien, from this place, where they had 
come, but would not go to the latter place. We explained 
the reason why the place was changed ; because Nawkaw 
had requested the channro, and he was the principal chief, 
whose wishes governed the Secretary of War, iii this mat- 
ter. We immediately purchased 11 barrels of flour and 
gave them, with a suitable number of barrels of pork, and 
we gave them also, 200 pipes and a plenty of tobacco, 
which we procured of Mr. Davenport, our stores not having 
yet reached us here. 

Giving orders to Mr. Forsyth, the agent, to follow us in 
four or five days, with the prophet, and certain chiefs and 
warriors, whom we named, we went to rest, not very late 
in the night. As soon as Gen. M'Niel made his appear- 
ance in the morning, we moved up the rapids, which begin 
at the lower end of this island, and extend upwards, eigh- 
teen miles. We had lightened our frail vessel ao t^^xVs^ 
traveling on foot ourselves, alons ih« AsuotQ) m ^^ ^skq^ 
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and over the pebbles, slipping buck, every stop, we niadr 
our way up the river very bIowIj, Co!. Meuard, ntyeelf, 
and every dibii wLo could walk, and not needed to navigate 
the vessel, went on loot — Ueneral M.'Ntel and the ladief' 
Goutinuiag on board. SomevimeB we turned oui into the 
prairie, but the high grass, weeds, marsh and mitd, soon 
compelled us to return to the sandy beach- Soinefime? 
the woods approached niiiie to Ihe river, on the east side, 
where we traveled, especially towanls the upper end of the 
rapids. 

Belbre sunset the vessel had passed the rapids, and wt- 
oncaniped fiir the night. The next day we raovetl on again, 
without any unusual accident, eiic&mped again atnight, 
and next day reached Fever river, ascended it seven miles, 
and landed at Galena, live hundred miles above St. Louis. 
This river is as crooked as any serpent's path need be, and 
it rises and falls with the Mississippi. Though seven miles 
hy the Fever to the town, yei the village is but about three 
miles, on a direct line east of the Mississippi. 

OUiENA 

Stands oil the laud we afterwards purchased of the Indians, 
and Js the liirjiest town iu lllini<ls. When we arrived 
there, it had been settled about three years. It cwitaitied 
several, taverns, a considerable uu'uher of stores, about a 
dozeu lawyers, four or five phvsicians, with little to do, as 
the country is healthy. 'Fhere were three religions coD- 

fregatioiis iti the place — Methodists, Roman Catholics and 
reabyterians. The town is built on the side hill, in i|r' 
form of a crescent, on the north side of Fever river, and 
contains, perhaps, one thousand inhahitaats. It is a seat 
of justice of Jue Dat ies county, Illinois, and is eituaCe in 
latitude about 42 degrees 30 minutee north. It contoiiui 
at all times, very large quantities of lend, brought here, 
either as rent to the government, or for sale to the mer- 
chants. The superintendent of the mines, and his aseist' 
ant. Major Campbell, live Here. The latter gentleman and 
his amiable and interesting lady, had been witli us on our 
passage from St. Louis, and they were happy to fiod them- 
selves at the end of as disagreeahlo n journey us was ercr 
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Numerous ^oceries appeared in the town, to us, and two 
billiard tables, were occupied by persons, who wished to 
amuse themselves at biltianis. 

Mr. James Barnes, formerly of Chillicothe, O., kept an 
excellent boarding house, and I found many old acquain- 
tances in the town, enjoying the best of health, and they 
appeared cheerful and happy. 

Here we learned, that a large body of Indians had al- 
ready been assembled at Prairie Du Chien, for some time, 
and were in readiness to meet us. Knowing the necessity 
of supplying them with food, that ours would not reach us 
for some time yev, and knowing this to be the last opportu- 
nity we should find to purchase any food, we pur9hased 500 
bushels of corn, and loading all we could convey,' we left 
this beautiful town on the ne .t day, and departed for our 
final destination, where we arrived about the middle of July. 
1829. 

As soon as wo were discovered bv our red friends, a few 
miles below the fort, opposite to their encampment, they 
fired into the air, about 1500 rifles to honor us. Our powder 
had become wet, and, to our extreme mortification and re- 
gret, we couici not answer them, by our cannon. Having, 
fired their arms, s-ime run on foot, some rode on their small 
ho ses, furiously a ong over the prairie to meet us where 
we aaded. Am'ds. ti e motley group of tdousands, of all 
aj/es, sexes, classes '-f societ>, colors and conditions, of 
me , womeu and children, who met us, on the wharf — 
Nawkaw a d Hoo(;hop£Kaii, with their faaiilios, eagerly 
seized my baud, and I was happy indeed, to meet them here. 
Durin twe ty years, I had seen them, several iems, and 
they recog ized me in a moment, among the crowd, and 
assupf d me of their fiiendship and good wishes. These 
chiefs o the Winiiebig 'es,a..d their fami:ius,pre5srd around 
me, and continued close by me untiKwe reached the tavern, 
where we went. There we entered into a long conversa- 
tion, and they introduced me to their red friends. I assur- 
ed them, of my ardent friendshi.*, and " that they, and their 
people, should he dealt with, not ou\y justly "but liberaUtf.^^ 
<' That the President, their great father, was their friend, a 
warrior like them, and nevor would do them any icvvjOL^ \ 
That I wished them all to remembei \i\!aI V imi^ vcX^'^^^^ 
and whea we finally parted^ if my soleiaa ^t^twa^, ^^^ ^^^^ 
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untarily male to th3 n, had not been kept to the very letter. 
I «vished the a to pub liciv tell me so.^' Shaking ine heartily 
by the ha id, a.ii ass i ring me o-' their frienrUiiip, they then 
appealed to Ool. Vie lard, ^vho loartily agree ( vtrith me, in 
assuring them of our good in^t^nioas row.trt^s them. 

Dr. «V»lc>tt, tie ti;,'eat, t^r the Chip leways, Ottowas, 
^nd Potta*vatimies, here met as, and be had been, at incred- 
ible pains,' t«) T{3 his Indians her»3. where th!:iy ha J beon for 
nearly a nonth, )erhat)s. Mr. Kinzv the U:> ag>^,nt of the 
Winnebago.^-, whose sub 3.reocv '..< io.-ared t Forr Wi ine- 
bacro, hid a.so come, anl v^i^h him a 1 .he p.iacipa) persons 
of that latio-i, resi im^ in that direc ion. 

All the fndia is wirh vho n we we.e sent to treat, were 
represefiteJ on the ^irou id, and all .hat was waatiag to be- 
gin our cou.-iclls, w.^ urged forward, with ali the enernry 
that the officers of the go.ernnont, and their nin^rou-; 
ftimHs odd nister. Fho ne\ da/, i;i company with 
Gen. Stree% th^j agent of the Wianeliagoes, resideat here, 
several su.) a^oiits and interpreters I net thy pi-incipal 
men o'the ^Vinnebag'/e-j, md w^i impressed Ufx>ii the n,the 
necessity of keeping^ th.ur youn/ men under subjection, anrl 
arranged wi:h them, tJie outlines of rho manner m which 
our business -^h )u!d be co iducte I. 'Ill 3 talk was a Ion r one 
and occupied lie afterno )n. Gen. t^treet was very zealous 
in the servi-e of the g'.vern merit. 

Gen. M'Ncil an I hi- oificers at trie Fort, erected a coun- 
cil shade, near <h 1 For and in abo it throe dars, wc were 
ready to hold a pu^ 1 n co n^.il; .vhe/i Dr. Wolcotts' fndiajis 
infoiined me, that they co dd not meet in public council un- 
til an Indian was buried, and inquired of me if I objected 
to the burial, t > which [ replied that 4 .>uld not object to 
the burial, certainly v On the next day to my regret, I learn- 
ed, they would n )t assemble in council, until the Indian 
was buried, and again inquired, whether I was willing to 
have the person buried? To which question, 1 replied in the 
affirmative, when I was informed, that the relatives of the 
deceased, would not consent to the burial of the murdered 
person, until they had received a horse, as the compensa- 
tion for his death. Understanding the difficulty at last, the 
commissioners gave the horse, the deceased was buried, and 
the Indians agreed to meet in council next day. 
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I took some pains to get the murderer and the relatives of 
the deceased together, in order to have a perfect reconcili- 
ation between them. They shook hands very cordially in 
appearance, but the relatives of the deceased person, in^ 
formed me privately afterwards, that, as soon as the mur- 
derer got home with his horse and goods, they would kill 
him, and take his property, which he could better keep, 
than they could, until then. If I am correctly informed, 
they did as they assured me they would, after their arrival 
in their own country. So that compounding for the mur- 
der only procrastinated for a time, the punishment of the 
crime. 

When every thing was in readiness for the opening of the 
council, the Indians of all the tribes and nations on the 
treaty ground, attended, and requested lo have trans- 
lated to them, severally, what we said to each tribe, 
which bei.ig assented to on our part, the Winnebagnes, the 
Chippeways, Ottowas, Pottpwatimies, Sioux, ^auks. Foxes, 
and Munominees, half breeds, the oflicers from the fort, the 
Indian agents, sub ageqts, interpreters, and a great con- 
course of strangers, from every city in the Union — and even 
from Liverpool, Loi^don,and Paris wore in attendance. 

The commissioners sat on a raised bench, facing the In- 
dian chiefs; on ea:h side of them stood the oiRcers of the 
army in full dresses, while the soldiers, in their best attire, 
appeared in bright array, on the sides of the council shade. 
The ladies belonging to the otiicers^ families, and the best 
families in the Prairie, were seated directly behind the 
commissioners, where they could see all that passed, and 
hear all that was said. Behind the principal Indian chiefs 
sat the common people — lirst the men, then the women and 
children, to the number of thousands, who listened to 
breathless and death-like silence, to every word that was 
uttered. The spectacle was grand and morally sublime, 
in the highest degree, to the nations of red men, who were 
present, and when our proposition to sell ail their Country 
to their great father, had been delivered to them, they re- 
quested an 6zact copy of it, in writing, the request was in- 
stantly complied with, and the council broke up. Next 
day, we addressed the Winnebagoes, as we had the Chip*' 
pew^ys, ^c, the day before, and at their re<\iui&t^^^ ^^^sni. 
a copy ot our speech. 
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After councilingamong themselves, the Chippc ways, &L'. 
answered favorabiy as lo a sale, the i^h riiey would do aa- 
Ihinf; yel, until ihey had li\e<l un their tctins. 

The WinDebajroes appeare^i in connoil, and delivered 
many sppechfts lo uri. They ilemantle4!, the twenty thou- 
sand dollnre wofih of goods. " Wijii; out your debt, was 
their reply, before yuu run in debt again to iis." 

Our goods, owing lo the low atajj^ of i he water, had not 
arrived yet, and the Indiana feared we did not intend to 
fulfil (jov. Cass' agrepineat, of llie year liefore. When 
our guiida did arrive, and ihey saw ihem, thcv then changed 

isled, and I was often serioiiBly advia.'d liv Nawkaw and 
olber friends, to go into 'he I-\.rt,aB G.-ji. M'Niei had dme. 
Col. Menard's ill heal'h, hud cumpeltud him to leave the 
ground and go lo Gen. Street's, (ive miles (ihe Genera! calls 
it three) from the council house. Unloas Wf lefi the ground, 
we were Cold, by the WiniiebagoeB, that they " wouH use a 
little switch upon U'i." in plain Enfflisb, ihev would aa- 
■as^inale the whole of iiii, out ol (he Fori. Two hundred 
warriora, under Keeukiik and Morgan, of Saulc.4 and Fox- 
es, arfived, and begnn iheir war dance, {'k the United 
Stales, and they brought word ibal -W slea-u b Jats with can- 
non, and U. 8. troops, and 400 warriors of their own, were 
OearalhRDd! The Wijmehaipiea were silenced by this 
intelligence, and by deuinDBtrations, not misunderstood by 
them. 

When Kbsokttk arrived, he brought two deserters from 
die earrisnti here, whom he had made i<risoDers on his 
way up the river. Quaaquawma and his ^im-in-law, Tia- 
niB came wilfaKeeokuh. It was a season of great joy with 
me, wlio placed more reliance on these friendly warriors, 
than on all our other forces. Good as our ofticers were, 
our BoJdiers of the army, were too dissipated and worthless 
le bo relied un, one moment. Taking KEii^KirK aBide,Bnd 
alone, I told him in plain English, all I waiiled of him.what 
I would d'> for him, and what 1 expected from hini and hii 
good ofhcea. He replied in good English, " i understand 
you sir, perfectly, and it shall all be done." It was all done 
faithfully, and he turned the tide in our favor. 

The goods arrived and also our proviaions, Col. Menaiid's 
^ffd Gen. Jtil'JYiel's heallh were rostured and thoy appwi 
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again at the council house, and every thing wore a new 
aspect. They approved of ail I had done in their tempo- 
rary absence. 

On the 29th day of July, 1829, we concluded our treaty 
with the Chippeways, Ottowas, and Pottawatimies. 

On the 1st day of August, a treaty was concluded with 
the Winnebagoes. 

So the treaties were executed at last, and about eight 
millions of acres of land added to our domain, purchased 
from the Indians. Taking; the three tracts, ceded, and 
forming one whole, it extends from the upper end of Rock 
Island to the mouth of the Wise nsin — from latitude 41 de- 
grees, 30 minutes, to latitude 43 degrees, 15 minutes, on 
the Mississippi. Followiufr the meanderings of the river, 
it is called 240 miles from south to north. It extends along 
the Wisconsin and Fox rivers from west to east, so as to 
give us a passage across the country from the Mississippi 
to lake Michigan. ITie south part of the purchase extends 
from Rock Island, to lake Michigan. South of the Wis- 
consin, the Indians now own only reservations, where they 
live, which as soon as the white people settle on all the ce- 
ded lands, will be sold to us, and the Indians will retire 
above the Wisconsin, or cross the Mississippi, where the 
bear, the beaver, the deer, and the bison invite them. The 
United States now own all the country on the east side <^ 
the Mississippi, from the Gulph of Mexico to the mouth of 
the Wisconsin. When I have crossed Rock river, after . 
having passed over the mterior of the ceded country, 1 will 
describe it, more particularly. 

It remains for me, to make a few remarks upon the coun- 
try, along the Mississippi, from Fort Edwards, upward^ 
and briefly describe Prairie Du Chieu. 

Ascending the Mississippi, the country appeared to rise 
up out of the river at Fort Edwards, and the hills assume 
a greater elevation, still, at Du Buque's mine and tomb^ 
not far from Galena. From thence upwards, the bottom 
lands are narrow, the river turns towards the north west, 
and becomes very crooked, bounded by high hills. Cass- 
Tille, thirty miles below Prairie Du Chien, stands on a nar- 
row bottom, where an opening into the mineral country^ vw 
the direction of Mineral Point, presents \laft\i. . 1\vv% «»»3 
yuasage down to tiie river, has located a tovjuYiet^'j ^^ ^i«« 
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liouaea, consieling of & tavern, a store hoiiae for the lead, 
belonging to ihe United Stales; and here a government sob 
agent to collect and receive the guvernmeut'^s sliareof lead 
resides, Major Beall. 

Op|)osite to the mouth of the WiscuD«io, stands Pike's 
bill, lofly and abrupt, and just above this place, oa the 
eastern bank of the river, begins the low pniirie ground 
oa which Fort Crawford, and the village of Prairie Du 
Chiea atand. The town begins to show itself three miles 
above the WiBconsin, and extends upwards, about nine 
miles, where it ends. The river is full of islands, and 
when at its highest Dltiiude in a treshet, is three miles in 
width, from hill lo bill. Origiually setlled by the French, 
it waa onr.e a place of some imjiortance, as the remairis of 
old cellars and chinjne>s show. 'I'hat importance is no 
more, and probably never will be again. Overflowed by 
high waters, and but little good land near il, wilboul water 
power, Isee lillle inducement, to build up a town here. On 
the north side of (he Wisconftn, there is no land, on which 
a town can be located near ihe Wisconsin, and the eoulh 
side is prefernhle for it, where one will, one day. Hie up. 
The town, thi ugh, is a seal ol jusiice for a county of Michi- 
j^n, and perhaps 80 families, besides thoeebelonging to the 
garrison, reside here. No Indians reside near here, and 
there is no sort of need of, nor propriety in having ait 
agency, &c. here, for ihe VVjnnel agues, because Fort Win- 
nebago is ihe proper place fur the sgency. 

(ien. Sireel, the ogeut, and near relaiiveof Mr. Barry, 
the Pustmasier General, is the present agent, and his resi- 
dence, 1 consider 10 be alout live mi lea above the Fort, 
though I um aware, that ten, Sireet'seslimaled distance is 
only three miles. 

The waler fuund by digging in this prairie, is not al- 
ways good, and ihsl in our well, wbs the worst lever 
tss led, opera > in ^ uptm the bowels likeglauber salts, and I 
sufiered excerbively In ni using il. F.ven the food cooked 
in il aflected me seiiously. 'J he well in Ihe fort is belter, 
and some persons obtain waler, Irom springs in the river, 
when it is low. The river covers all the town, and where 
(he fort is, in high water. The Mississippi risira late in 
the season, and subsiding in the su mmer solstice, this place 
^met /teeickiy, iasiimniet,Qyeiy seaT,w\iea*.fte5het taken 
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^*uch a time to appear. In 1829, there was no rise in the 
river, of any amount, and the place was healthy. 

The only Indians living on this river, below this place, 
iind near it, are the Sauks and Foxes. The principal town 
of the former, on the east side of the Mississippi, is situa- 
ted on the north side of Rock river, near its mouth, and in 
sight of the Mississippi. Not many years ago, this town 
contained, it is said, four or five thousand inhabitants. 
They have sold all the country east of the river Mississip- 
pi, and are withdrawing from it, to a new town, some ten 
miles west of their old town, and about the same distanco 
from Rock island. 

The principal town of the Foxes is on the brink, of tho 
river near Du Buque's mine, and in sight of his tomb, which 
is erected on a high hill, where the cross on his grave can 
be seen from the river, to a considerable distance from it. 
Du Buque was an Indian trader and lived and died here. 

The Fox town contains twenty wigwams or upwards, 
and I presume some two hundred Indians. I saw but a few 
acres of poorly cultivated corn near the town, and the wig- 
wams looked shabby enough. Morgan is the principal 
warrior of this village, as Keeokuk is of the Rock river 
town. 

The Sauks and Foxes were so useful to us as auxiliaries, 
that I feel grateful to them and make a few remarks on their 
p rincipal men, who were with us. 

Keeokuk, the principal warrioi, of the Sauks, is a shrewd 
politic man, as well as a brave one, and he possesses great 
weight of character in their national councils. He is a 
high minded, honorable man, and never begs of the whites. 
While ascending the Mississippi to join us, at the head 
of his brave troops, he met, arrested and brought along 
with him, to Fort Crawford, two United States^ soldiers, 
who were deserting from the garrison, when he met them. 
1 informed him that for this act, he was entitled to a bountj 
in money ; to which he proudly replied, that he acted from 
motives of friendship towards the United States and would 
accept no money for it. 

Morgan is the principal warrior of the Foxes, and re- 
sides at Du Buque^s mine, on the western bank of l\v& ^v^ 
sissippi. Though less versatility of taWii\.\>Q\ox!k^\.o\^TQt 
fiban Keeokuk possesaea, yet he is a biave TxvaiXk ^Asi So'd^^^^ 
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war. More than a year before we were in that couHtr)', tim' 
Indian general, had gone lo the Sioux country and killed a 
woman and three children of that nation, which act produ- 
ced the war, then raging between the two nations. Thif^ 
act has since been dreadfully avenged by a large party, on 
, some twenty individuals of the Poxes, 

TiAiiiA, a principal civil chief of ihe same tribe, is an 
.excellent man, and ihe son-in-law of Quaaquawma. Their 
vill^e in already noticed as being looatcd on the west 
side of ihe river, opposite where we lay on an island, at 
Ihe head of the lower rapida. 

QrAsauAWMA, was the chief of this tribe once, but be 
ing cheated out of the mineral country, as the Indians al- 
lege, he was .degraded from his rank and his son-in-law 
Tiama elected io hia alead. The improvisaturi, whose 
name has escaped my recollection. is ashrewd wit, and a 
verv good man, certainly ave^^ amiableand agreeable one . 
He ia highly esteemed by ail his people. " 

ToMja half blood, is a great pet, among the whites. He 
speaks prairie-wolf-French, and a little English, in addi- 
tion to his knowledge of Indian languages, 

Of ihe above named individuals, and several others be- 
longing to these brave and generous allies, I brought away 
with me as correct likenesses as I ever saw drawn. Grati- 
tude towards ihem, was tny motive for being at the eiipenae 
of these beautiful paintings, which have gone to Loudon, . 
a. year since. Like many other e.^penses, I was necessari- 
ly put to, I have never received, even one cent from the 
government towards Ihem, nor have I received one cent. 
cither for my expenses or my services, at St. Louis; 
the lower rapids; Rock island; or Galena. 1 say this, be- 
tiouee it has been staled, very differently, even on ihe floor 
of the House of Representatives. It is not true, that ail 
Fjy expenses were paid by the United States ; nor is it true ' 
thai my services have been paid for, by ihe government at 
nil. In saying this, I do it injuslice tomyselfaa I would, lo 
di> jualico to any other injured individual, however humble 
in the nation, I am even yet unpatS, but I never will con- 
descend to beg for my pay, at the doom of Congress. I did 
once espect, very different treatment from my country. 
Se lore 1 give nil account of oar parting tM»are, with our 
red G-ieada, at Prairie dii Chien,l yKweei to g.-jftTWj ^wwe. 
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of the Indian nations of the upper Mississippi, in particu- 
lar, and of the man of America, in general. And I begin 
with the 

ORI6IX OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

In order to trace the red men of America, to his origin, 
writers have generally had recourse to the langur*ges of 
tliese people, compared with those of other nations, ancient 
and modern. Some writers have found customs among 
them, resembling those of the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Turks, the Phoenicians, the Gauls, the ancient Britonsj and 
even the Jews ! Some savage tribes, who are cleanly in 
their habits, and dwell in a culd climate, have fair skins, 
blue eyes, and light colored hair, and are fancifully sup- 
posed to be the remain^ of a Welch colony, which in truth 
never sailed from Wales, nor any where else, as Winter- 
bottom has proved. 

I propose, as briefly as possible, to remark upon their lan- 
guages, in the first place, and aflerwards, examine such of 
their manners and customs, as some persons have suppos- 
ed go, to prove their origin. I shall be very cautious in 
the use of vocabularies, so often paraded before us with 
great ostentation, because, I know how extremely incorrect 
they are. 

Unwritten languages, are very imperfect, at best, and 
unless great pains are taken by a good ear, the sounds of 
the words, are not caught, correctly. Illiterate interpre- 
ters too, make many blunders, and the same sounds are 
written down very dififerently, by Spaniards, Frenchmen, 
and the English. Hence a difference of spelling the same 
words, and even when spelt correctly, we Americans have 
widely deviated, in our pronunciation of words (which 
were, and still are written correctly,) from the true pro- 
nunciation. As an illustration, take the words, ^Ohes-e- 
e-ake,^^ which signifies in the jOjibeway tongue, ^a town at 
the mouth of a river .^' It was an Indian town, at the raoulh 
of the Susquehannah river. We have made one word of 
it, and with it, covered a larse bay, which we call Oiiesa* 
peake. Similar mistakes exist in almost all our names of 
Indian nations, towns, lakes and rivers* Not a few of our 
supposed Indian name% are not Indian nameSf and JMv«t 
were used by anj Iniif^f pji esM^^kt OhSud^vtai^^^V^ tL^\%^ 
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Indian word at all. "Oyo," a sort of interjection nitiOnj 
the Indian*, was applied to this river, by the earliest Freoch 
travr;llerK, through sheer mi.^take, and has acquired a loca? 
habitation, without Indian aid. The Indians called it "Kis 
kep^Mfla HCpe^ or Eagle river. Ojibeway, we have chaii 
jfftd into Chippeway — Hoatchungara, into Winnebaoro — 
<>zauko, iuUf Saukft — Musquawkee, into "Foxes." (it means 
"rf^J earth,'' and not red Fox. as some ignorant interpreter 
Hii]/\ffpH«n\.) I>acota, by some strange fatality; we call Siojx. 
or a« we pronounce it, Soos. 

These mistakcH, have crept into all our books of travels, 
of law.s, and our common conversation, until I hey are so 
Hanctiom^l by use and time, that no one need thiok himself 
<;apable of rectifying and correcting them at this late day 

Fine spun theories, have been erected, upon these strange 
mistakes, and vast learning and ability, have been display- 
ed U|)on a subject, which would have been far better em- 
ployed on something which had some real existence. In 
this way, the pw^rest languages and least expressive of any 
over spoken by man, have been represented as being by 
far more expressive, than the polished ones of Greece and 
liomc! It would lead me too far, from my path, were I 
to follow to their sources, all the errors, which have been 
liropagated about the Indian languages. I will content 
myself by one or two illustrations.- The poverty of all 
the Indian languages, they being unwritten, and being uo- 
(lerstoml by one or two tribes, (except the Ojibeway) only, 
o.onibinod possibly, with other causes, have produced a hab- 
it amonff the nboriginies, of speaking by signs, more than 
by words. Ilencc, even in labored speeches, that inter- 
protor wlio interprets merely the words used, gives not the 
lull Honso of the speaker. 

Another source of error on this subject, is our taking a 
ronsidornble number of words, for one word. I have no 
tired already Ches-o-pe-ake. Lot us for a moment suppose 
(Imt the English language was an unwritten one, and that 
a person should say, "I love you." And suppose further^ 
that lunie one, unacquainted with the language, should im- 
agine tliat " I love you" was only one word. How ex- 
pressive! He would say, is this language? Should the 
:9poiiker sav, ^Hhou lovost him," *'he loves him, her, it ox> 
thrm." The ijjfnorcint keorer would faie in raptores^ at the^ 
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expressiveness of a language which, hy a mere change of a 
few syllables, at the beginning and ending of a word, would 
convey in it the nominative, the verb, and the object on 
which it acted. I hope the illustration is sufficient, to ex* 
pose this error. 

But, it is with our Indians, as it is among all savage na- 
tions, a common custom, in speaking, not to use, either the 
nominative, or objective cases. 

Suppose a savage should approach you, and ask for food, 
lying on your table — let us suppose the savage to use our 
own language — pointing to the food, he would make signs 
to you to go to the table and take the food and then give it 
to him, and he would say, "Give." How enraptured would 
the ignorant believer in the expressiveness of savage Ian- 
guages, be, on hearing one word pronounced, which would 
convey, as he foolishly believed, all the meaning of one 
whole sentence in a written language. 

If a Winnebago wished me to walk aside, and converse 
with him by oui'selves, as Nawkaw often did, his only 
way of communicating his wish to me, was to point to his 
own breast, first, then to me, next; and finally to that part 
of the prairie (in which we happened to be standing) where 
he wished me to go; he uniformly said, "maunee," [walk] 
and that was the only word which was uttered, until we 
had retired to the place pointed out and thus designated. 
When arrived at the spot, the conversation was carried on 
between us, wiih as few words as possible, using signs for 
objects, by pointing to them. With his pipe stem or a 
stick, he would draw in the sand, the lines of demarkation, 
when the limits of the lands to be purchased of his people, 
were in discussion between us, and a stick was struck in 
the ground, to indicate a corner in the plat. If he ap- 
proved of my proposition, "oah," yes, was all he said in 
reply; and I answered him in the same way. If the pro- 
position pleased either of us very much, the reply was 
uttered with great vehemence, otherwise faintly. 

Should any savage, who used our language, and if be 
knew no otber, call upon you when he was rery hungry, 
and see no food in your house, he would simply say '^bum- 
gry^' pointing to himself. 

Though vfirbs are more used thau aixj \yQa!^ ^^ ^s^^sm^ 
except j]aterjectt[fJlUf, jet, wbero s^aa c«aiwasS:^ cwss^^S 
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their meaning, verbs are not used ih common converse) 
tion. Interjections are the first, and only language then 
used by man. We weep, we smile and we laugh, and the 
sounds we convey to express the emotions of pleasure and 
great joy, of pain and great grief are the same, in all Ian 
guages, in all times, and in every place on the globe. — 
Nature, without the dull and insipid aids of art, pours forth 
the feelings of the heart, spontaneously, in language per 
fectly intelligible to every human being. Art may imitate 
this language, but any shrewd observer easily detects the 
counter^it coin, and nails it to the counter. 

Nearly all the verbs among the Winnebagoes are not. 
conjugated, and when they are, they are very imperfect 
verbs. " Maunee" is used, in all cases without conjuga- 
tion, for the verb *to walk,' in all the moods and tenses, and 
for the participles, likewise. Not a few of their verbs are 
equally imperfect, having neither mood, tense nor parti- 
ciples. In other Indian languages, 1 am almost tempted 
to the belief, that eiiher white men, or educated Indians, 
have supplied many imperfections, originally belonging to 
their verbs. So far as uninstructed nature can go, is all 
that can be expected, almost, in any lauguage, used by 
men roaming about in small numbers, in quest of food anci 
raiment, and the merest necessaries of nature. It is diffi- 
cult, nay, hardly possible, for us in Ohio, who seldom sec^ 
an Indian, to form correct ideas about them on any subject. 
and yet men who have never seen one, or seen only such 
as have more of our icjeas, than they ever had of their own 
original ones, venture to pronounce opinions about langu- 
ages, not even one word of which they ever heard correct- 
ly pronounced. Such writers have manufactured nearly 
whole languages, upon philosophical principles, and have 
then praised them in the highest strains of eloquence. So 
far as I am able to judge from my imperfect knowledge of 
the subject, who feel myself competent to hold a conver- 
sation with Indians of almost any tribe in North America, 
which I know, is perfectly understobd by both parties, I 
should say without doubting the assertion, that those very 
learned authors, were they present at the **talk," could not 
comprehend one word, that was uttered by us. Such bare- 
faced imposition, palmed ofT upon the world, deserves the 
severest censure. Hypocrisy in religign and politics is 
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bad enough, but in literature, ignorant pretension, so near^ 
ly allied to hypocrisy, becomes insufferable, and I cannot 
.bear it. Thus far, I see nothing, except what Gov. Cass 
and his coadjutors have brought forward, of these langua- 
ges worth preserving. Our Indian names of all sorts, 
are so wide of their pronounciation, that no Indian, who 
heard them pronounced, would even dream, what word of 
his language, was intended to be spoken . Indeed our al- 
phabet does not, and cannot convey the sounds, in any In- 
dian language. It is very amusing to see what attempts our 
missionaries have made, to spell Indian, words. One word, 
sometimes occupies a whole line of the page, that an In- 
dian utters in a moment, by breathing out and in his breath, 
while he is uttering it, with his mouth wide open, so that 
you can see quite down his throat. We need not therefore 
mourn the loss of their languages, more than the loss of 
their savage manners and customs. The interjections in 
their languages, never can be lost in the world, and whe- 
ther the sounds an infant first utters, ought to be incorpo- 
rated into the European languages, it will be time enough 
to consider, when such a proposition is gravely brought 
forward, by some manufacturer of Indian languages. — 
Unless a fair discussion is had on this subject, and a final 
decision is made in favor of the Indian and other natural 
languages; I shall continue to speak and write, my own 
artificial language', derived from England, France, Ger- 
many and other modern European 'nations, and the ancient 
ones of Greece and Rome. I wish also, to take a part in 
the discussion, when it is seriously brought forward, and 
pray to be heard in court on the question, before any deci- 
sion be had. I shall insist on producing my witnesses in 
open court, to give evidence viva voce, and will most seri- 
ously object to the introduction of hearsay evidence, when 
testimony of a higher grade is in the power of the parties, 
to produce before the court. When I appear as counsel 
for the defence, 1 will bring into court with me, all the dis- 
tinguished orators of the Northwest. These men shall ad- 
dress the court, but no book shall be read, nor any vocabu- 
lary of any Indian language, unless it be for the express 
purpose of showing it to be, a most perfect failure, to con- 
vey the true pronotmciatiDn of the wotda vnV^^^ v^ "^^ 
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conveyed by the letters, used by the authors of the afore- 
said vocabularies. 

Writers on language, have all run in the same channel — 
they have traced artificial languages up to their source, 
natural language, but that fountain has never been suffici- 
ently analyzed by any author, ancient or modern. Any 
one who is a mere scholar, never going out of his closet, is 
incompetent to handle the subject of natural language. — 
Such writers have erred, and all the world has run into those? 
errors. I wish to induce men of genius, learning and sci- 
ence, to go to the fountain head, of all human language, 
and to analyze the waters where they first appear. No one 
natural language is derived from any other language, but 
from nature. What is derived from nature, and what comes 
from art, should be carefully separated. Natural language 
is one thing, artificial language another, between which, 
the chain that connects them, should be thoroughly exam- 
ined by persons well acquainted with both languages, and 
with the whole subject. Books may aid us in the examina- 
tion of artificial languages, but do not, cannot aid us much 
in natural languages, because man has not yet done much 
towards conveying the natural sounds of the human voice; 
at least, there is not in the world, a very perfect alphabet of 
syllables. I am not unacquainted with all the alphabets in 
the world, ever used by man. J have examined them all 
carefully. 

When the time arrives, that we have perfect alphabets, 
such as convey every sound correctly, of every language, 
then, we can pronounce a correct opinion on the whole sub- 
ject, but not until then. The British nation could procure 
such alphabets: but, if that nation does not, this nation ma\ 
do it some day. 

The Germans have done a great deal, in examining artifi- 
cial language, but they have made great mistakes, f know, 
and some of them I feel surprised at, they are so obvious. 
Their own language is more, much more artificial, than 
they are aware of, 1 ieel assured. 

On a subject so complicated, so vast, so deep, I can onh 
glance an eye, as I proceed in my rapid march over a comer 
of the field. As I pass along, I point the finger to the foun- 
tain heads^ and pray others, whp have more lefsare, to visit 
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them and thoroughly analyze their waters, and inform us 
what the ingredients are, held in solution by them. 

Although, a savage has but a few words by which, t(^ 
convey his ideas, yet, he does not often use one half of these 
in his conversation^ Generally grave and sedate, and too 
indolent to use many words, he converses by signs. Be- 
sides, he believes that a great talker, is a man ot no great 
consideration. I noticed, frequently, that when I received 
their whole council, with a very few expressions of friend- 
ship, seated them, gave them pipes and tobacco, and smok- 
od a long time with them, in profound silence, they went 
away from me, highly gratified, with the treatment the} 
received. 

Having briefly, I hope sufficiently exposed the fountains, 
from whence, numerous and copious streams of error, have 
flowed, until they have spread over all the plains below 
ihem, I proceed to state, that the Ojibeway tongue, is the 
most universal of any, and must have been the language in 
former times, of most of the Indians, inhabiting the country 
now belonging to our eastern and middle States. It is in 
fact, the court language among the Indians. True, there 
are individuals among the Sauks, Foxes, Munominees and 
Soos, who do not understand it, but among any twenty of 
them assembled together, were they addressed by any per- 
son in it, and an inquiry made for one to interpret the 
speech, some one would immediately come forward, and 
act as an interpreter. As this is confessed by the Indians, . 
to be the oldest language, and the people who speak it, to 
be their "eldest brother," it deserves considerable atten- 
tion. It has been called by difierent names, and several 
tribes have derived their origin from the Ojibeways, such 
as the Ottowas, Pottowatimies, &c. Gov. Cass, and those 
whom he engaged to furnish him information as to this, and 
other Indian languages, deserve great credit, for their labors 
and it is to be hoped, those labors may be continued, and 
amply rewarded. I place great reliance on their labors, 
because, so far as I have had opportunies of judging, they 
are perfectly correct. Whether, other American writers, 
on Indian languages, have on the whole, been of any ser- 
vice to the cause of letters, is with jne, to say the very Lea&t. 
very doubtful. It would require more ktvoYAtt^%<& .^1 ^^> 
[ subject, than I pretend to have, to endcAQ iii«i V» «fc\raa?vv^ 
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truth (if there be any) from falsehood, in their ostentatious 
displays of pretended l^irniog, since the monstrous errors. 
1 have indicated, lie at the bottom of it. 

Gutteral sounds, are almost the only ones which a sav 
age utters, and all the time while he is speaking, his mouth 
is kept wide open — he speaks from his throat. It must be 
iin extremely laborious operation, for him to deliver a pub- 
lic harangue on any important subject. From the situatioi^ 
I always occupied in the public councils, I had a fine op- 
portunity to observe every public speaker, who addressed 
the commissioners. Doubtless, there are sounds, which 
<jccur quite too frequently to please a nice ear, in every 
human language. Foreigners complain of the constant 
"hissing" in the Engli^ language, and the "ong" of the 
French is not very agreeable to my ear. In all the Indian 
languages, the sounds which occur too often to please the 
ear, are, ah, gab, tab, rah, hah, dah, mah, nah, neeh, weeh^ 
seeh, gob, yoh, cawn, sawn, tso, tsi, en, tsen, chen, hai« 
whang, huo, woan, eeh, kai, quan^, kon, tung, keen, &c — 
"Hiese sounds are found in the Winnebago language, and 
they belong to all primitive languages. The Chinese em- 
ploy the selfsame sounds. 

Let us examii^e the names of districts of country in China, 
and we shall find Quangsi, Hooquang, Shantang, Nant- 
chang, Kiangsee, Shensee, Tungkeen, Tonkeen, Nankeen. 
So of districts of ocean around China — Whanghai, or Yel- 
low sea; Tung hai, or Elastern sea. **Nan' is a place in 
Winnebago, so it is in Chinese and Hai nan (literally fiea 
land) is the name of an island in our maps, lying south of 
China, and near the continent. The same alphabet of syl 
lables, with a very few additions, would express every sound 
in both languages. 

So of the languages of Hindustan — Lahore, Gurval. 
Agrah, Bahar, Mysore, Oudah and other names of larg<* 
districts, in India, beyond the Indus, and in, and near thc^ 
Ganges, are words among the Wianebagocs. 
'^ Khane ke waste kooch chees 

do.^' Hindostanae. 
Give me something to eat, 
Ao^icae, 

Sounds exactly liko Winaebago, so much so, that tht- 
yj/cest ear canaot detoet the difference between them . Al, 
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Kawn, is the name of a man among the Winnebagos, as it 
was among the Hindoos. Eawrawkaw, (crow killer,) is 
an Indian chief, so arc, Maunkawkaw, Wawnkawshaw 
(whirling thunder) Nawkaw (wood) Hoochopekah (four 
legs) Kayray mawnee (walking turtle) Wawtcheakaw 
(big canoe) Wawrootshekaw (yellow thunder) chahwaw- 
saipkah, (black eagle.) But although these sounds are 
common to the languages of India and North America, and 
indeed, although individuals of both countries bear precise- 
ly the same names, and are pronounced exactly alike, yet 
the meaning of those names is not the same, nor at VU alike 
in the different languages. The Winnebago utters the 
sounds, only, which nature gives him, from the moment he 
/irst sees the light of day, and the first sounds he utters, 
are words, in his language, full of meaning. " Augoo," is 
the name, applied to the mother^s breast, among some na- 
tions of the North West. "Grab," is a sound uttered by 
every infant as soon as tt begins to creep about the floor. In 
the language of the Sioux — ^^Gah,^ means there! "Shah" 
is a sound uttered by the infant before ii can speak an 
English word, and in the Sioux tongue, it means red. Toh, 
in the same language, means green, (a color,) skah! (white) 
pah! (the head) eah, (no.) tokehjah [what for?] chaah [penis] 
An English child before it can speak even one word of its 
own language, would make precisely the same sound, on 
handling the same part of the human body. Ahzah [the 
nipple] is a word among the earliest the infant utters. 

Mamma, in both Greek and Latin, means breast, and the 
same Word is used for mother, in English : and there is not 
perhaps, a language in North America, in which mahmah, 
is not a legitimate word, but it never means the same thing 
it does in the languages of Greece and Rome. So Pappa, 
is used in most of the European languages for father, and 
the same word is probably used by nearly every Indian na* 
tion, but means in no two languages the same thing. 

Some persons draw a very learned argument from the 
pronouns (personal ones) being nearly the same, in many 
languages. 
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Singular. 
In Sioux — Mea, vel, mish— I 

Nea> or uish — thou 

£ah or ish — he 
Plubal. 

Okeah or okish — we 

Neahpe — ^ye 

Eahpe — they 
Relative Pronouiss. 

Takou —what 

Tooktah — which 

Tooah — who 

Kah — that 

Dah — this 

Oo-mau — the other. 
Instead of deriving these words from any other source 
whatever, 1 go no further than to the sounds uttered by man 
in his earliest infancy , as the true fountain from whence 
all human languages are originally derived. The most 
ancient languages of the Chinese, of the Hindoos, the Celts, 
&,c. will be found to contain nearly the same sounds, and 
the same words, with our Wii,nebagoes, Sioux, Sauks, 
Ojibeways, &c. of the. North West, but the same sounds, 
and the same words will in no case mean the same things, 
in any two different languages. The present languages of 
Europe have become like their state of society quite artifi- 
cial, or in other words, unnatural, so that interjections 
seem almost all of our modern languages, that art has not 
either banished or, as we moderns deem it, improved. 

On the whole, 1 am free to confess, that I find no proof 
in the languages of North America, ©f any origin of the 
red man, other than that he possesses, the same colloquial 
powers as the man of the eastern continent, and that man 
in every part of the world is the same being, in every es- 
sential power of body, and faculty of mind. 

Not a few learned and ingenius men, have found the man 
of America, agreeing with the man of the eastern contin- 
ent, in his manners, habits, customs, form of government^ 
&c. &c., and have drawn such conclusions frcftn their 
premises, as best suited their preconceived theoues. The 
author of this essay has no theory to support, and no wish 
iie subject, but to arrive at a coiiecl couduBvon, The 
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Indian of North America, so far as I am able to judge, 
draws his manners, customs, habits, form of government, 
and laws, from the nature of man, his situation and its at- 
tendant circumstances, and the traditions and usages of his 
uncestors. 

Polygamy is common to the North American and the 
Asiatic, but, so far as 1 can judge of this custom, for its 
true origin, we need only look into the nature of nnian and 
having been at first adopted, in a state of nature, by the 
(aw of the strongest and, having been established, and found 
useful in a state of nature, in order to form a community 
strong enough to support and protect itself, it is now too 
firmly established to be easily got rid of, in such a state of 
society as the one where it exists. Mohammed did not ori- 
ginate this custom among his followers, but merely sanc- 
tioned what he found already established among them. 
The Arabs then and now led a wandering life, in a country 
not very dissimilar to our prairie country, in the Northwest. 
The law of the strongest, prevails among both people, and 
un erratic course of life, produces and continues in exis- 
tence nearly the same results. A more condensed state of 
society, the possession of more property more equally di- 
vided too, among the great mass of the population, more 
wants and more difficulty in supplying them more art and 
less nature, . and above all a fixed habitation for every 
family, and every individual, would do considerable, at 
least something towards the abolition of this, and other 
customs. But afler all, I doubt, whether polygamy will 
cease to exist in the world, until the infiuence of Christian- 
ity eradicates it. So long as the nature of man is, what it 
is — in countries too, where custom sanctions it, and the 
state of society seems to call for it, so long it will exist in 
every part of the world, where we now find it. I derive 
this custom then, from no particular climate, from no one 
nation, but from man as he is by nature, by habit, and al- 
most by necessity, when placed in a state of nature, or in 
one, nearly approaching it. 

The law of retaliation for injuries received from an ene- 
my, as it exists amon|A» our Indians, has been brought for- 
ward as a proof that'VAir red man of America, sprung firom 
the Jews. Moses hi^ taught us that we have a rlshi Va ^-Yw- 
act "an eye for an eye, and a tooit fox a IooVIdl? \w\.^TiiV 
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iloctrine, ^o far as self defence, is concerned in it, was tii^ 
written in an older book, than the five of which Moees wa^ 
the author — il was writien too hy the finger of him, whose 
hand made the Universe, on Ihe heart, not only of man, 
but of every fowl of the air, beast of the field, and fish of 
Ihe sea. Moses found this law of self preservation, and 
self defence, inscribed on the human heart, by the finger 
of God, and did not (because he could not,) blot it out. 
Our Saviour himself, ao jntiuialeB to us, of this custom as 
he docs of polygamy likewise, and until the sublime and 
Godlike precepts of Christianity abrogate or modify thest 
customs, tbey will exist, among men forever. Self defence 
and self preservation will exist forever, all over the world. 
Their origin is divine. The avenger of blood, as he was 
called, among the Jews, that is, some near relative of the 
murdered person, (whose duty it is to avenge his death, 
unless Ihe murder be compounded for, by the murderer, or 
his relatives, or friends) has been seized on, by writers who 
are determined to find among our Indians, "the lost tribes 
of Israel." 

This custom among men, is also older than Moses, and 
aU be did, was to lay down rules by which to regulate ii 
He wished to' mitigate what he felt himself unable to en- 
tirely abrogate, and with that view established certain 
towns, called "cities of refuge," where, (not the willful and 
detibenite murderer) the person who had committed, what 
we term, "man slaughter," could fly to, and be Eafe from 
the hand of the avenger. Though our Indians have their 
avenger of blood, yolthcy have no cities of refuge — no sa- 
cred places, lo which the unfortunate man can fly and bi.' 
safe from the avenger of blood. Where a city of refuge i.^ 
found among Indians, it is easily traced lo Catholic mis- 
sionaries. Had our red man been once in the possession 
of the idea of a city of refuge, in cases of this kind, would 
ho have lost it? I suspec thai he would not. Moses 
probably found the Israelites, in the use of exactly such 
customs, as existed every where in the world, at that day. 
Some of them, he strictly prohibited, such as the practice 
of idolatry — others, he regulated P'; sumptuary laws, and 
his abject was, as he has informed '-% to renaer bis nation 
/jecufiar people, zealous of gooefWrks." What he in- 
fended to do, iie actually accoiniiViB\ie4,\\vni5J\lva.dhis ^eo- 
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y>le been better informed, he doubtless would have attempted 
more than he did. I entertain very serious doubts, wheth- 
er even one custom, which is ho older than the time of Mo- 
ses, can be found amon^ our Indians. Circumcision is ol- 
der than Moses, by four hundred years, and yet it is not 
practised, on this continent. Had our red man derived his 
origin from the "lost tribes," would not this practice have 
been handed down from age to age to the present time? 

But the green corn dance, and other feasts, are by some 
persons, traced back to the time of Moses. When the cqrn 
is just iit to eat and they possess for the time being, an 
abundance of food, afler almost a famine, the Indians feast 
and sleep, and dance, and give a loose to joy and gladness 
of heart — and so they do, when they kill a fat bear, or a 
good fat deer, or take an abundance of fish. I see nothing 
in this custom, either unnatural or traditional. 

The practice of having a standard bearer, for every tribt* 
when going to war, or while met in national council, and 
indeed, while our natives are traveling as a nation, has been 
violently dragged into the argument, in favor of a Jewish 
origin. Carry maunee (walking turtle) a Winnebago chief car 
ries a large tortoise, fully extended, and beautifully painted, 
perfect in all its limbs, on his back as he marches onward 
at the head of the turtle tribe. In the same manner, Snake 
skin, marches at the head of the snake tribe, with the skin 
of a large snake tied around his neck. In fine, every tribe 
has its standard bearer, with appropriate emblems. Is this 
custom derived from the Jewish one of bearing the ark? 
In what part of the whole world, and in what age of it, did 
not this custom exist? This argument proves too touch, 
then, because it proves, if it proves any thing, that all na- 
tions ancient and modern, now are, and always were Jews. 
Every tribe of savages on the globe, has its standard, and 
every civilized nation, its national colors, in the defence, of 
which, oceans of human blood have flowed, and will flow 
again, until man ceases to be man. This custom, goes for 
nothing, except to prove man is man. 

So the division of our aborigines into tribes, h&s been 
brought forward to prove them Jews! The same argu- 
ment, would prove the original inhabitants of Spotland^ of 
France, of Rome too, aqd Mwd of tiU eoxiwXnft^ ^w ^»i!^- 
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otigioBlty Jews. No one, pretends to Relieve ihttt tlit' 
■'Scots wha ha wi' Wallace bled, (lie Scols wlioni Bruce ha^ 
otiea led," were oj* JewisU origin. It is as natural a di- 
vision of mankind, into tribes, as it is, to divide iheni int(< 
liitniliea, and a tribe necessarily results from the increas;.' 
•'( a family. So far as 1 know, almost evt^ry Indian tribe, 
originally, sprung from some one fumily. Additions lo it 
by iotermarriageH with persons not originally belonging Ic 
il^ by captives taken in war, and by persons born in it, ve- 
ry naturally, in time, produces too great a number, to be- 
long to one family, and to be controlled by one bead, and 
another family is set up, and so on, until u tribe is formed. 
In the Northwest, there is a most striking family likeness, 
among Ihe individuals belonging to any one tribe, so much 
so, that Ihe individual is easily recognized, as lo what tribe 
he belongs. 

The traditions of our Indians have furnished proofs, to 
many persons, of an Asiatic origin. Any tradition among 
them, almost, of what took place, tnore than a ccntur\ 
since, must bo dark and doubtful. 

I have often listened to (heir traditions with pleasure be- 
•^BUSB they appeared very anxious lo obtain from me, a sal- 
is&ctory explanation of them. 

The furthest back, I was able to trace their traditions, 
was up to the time when our European ancestors, first set- 
lied on this continent. Thai story every Indian can tell, 
itnd Ihe Sauks have some truditiona as to their living, as a 
1 supposed, in Rhode Island, and of King Philip's wars.^- 
MusquBwkee (red earth) is the name of the Poses, who, 
according to tbeir account of themselves, must have resid 
ed in Rhode Island, originally, and Itave been driven awa^ 
from thence on the death and overthrow of King Philip 
1 arrived al (his conclusion, very unexpectedly to myself, 
from the very correct description of the physical fcaiures 
of that district of country, and the clear and inierestintt 
account, they gave rae of those wars. Beyond that period 
of time, Ihey know nothing. 

Abeliefin the existence ofaGod, and of a future state of 

existence for man, not a few persons suppose are derived, 

exclusively from tradition. I confess myself to be of a dif- 

Jejvai opioioa. The existence of a. gkcat first came, 

^ad Ai9 eaperinteacliag Providence, ate loo cVea^XN ■«t*\tTi 
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on all the works of creation, not to be read and understobd 
by every human being. 

The Indian is expired to every change of season, and 
feelsmore than we do, the immediate effects of every change 
of weather. 

He trusts more than we do, to the bounty of Providence 
for his daily support. His modes of living in the open air, 
obliges him to notice every prognostic of any change of 
weather. The sun, the moon, the^stars, or in their absence, 
the clouds are carefully observed by him at all times. His 
leisure enables him to contemplate on the works of crea- 
tion, more than we do. 

The evident marks of intelligence, design, wisdom, and 
power of the Creator, are every where so evident, and are 
written in characters so legible, that even the savage reads 
them. Not a savage roams over the prairies and forests 
of the Northwest, but very naturally inquires of himself, 
and reasons thus: 

"Why did the fi4t of God give birth 
To yon fair sun, and his attendant earth? 
And when, descending, he resigns the skies, 
Why takes the gentler moon, her turn to rise? 
Why do the Seasons still enrich the year, 
Fruitful and young, as in tiieir first career? 
Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 
RockM in the cradle of the Western breeze ; 
Sununer in haste, the thriving charge receives, 
Beneath the shade of her expanded leaves ; 
Till Autumn^s fiercer heats and plenteous dews, 
Dye them at last, in all theur glowing hues. 
Look where he will, the wonders God has wrought, 
The wildest scomer of his Maker's law«, 
Finds in a sober moment, time to paufae; 
To press th' important question on his iMMirt, 
Why form'd at all, or wherefore as thou «it^ 

Truths, that the leamM pursue with eager thought, 
Are not important always, as dew[ bought. 
Proving at last, though told in pom pons strains, 
A childii^ waste of philosophic pains ; 
But truths, on which depends our main concern, 
That 'tis our shame and mis'ry not to leam. 
Shine by the side of every path we tread 
With such a lustre, he that runs may read." 

COWPEBL* 

Abstruse writers, little acqainted V\l\v niAXk) %&\a y&V) 
nnturef ha re rua into extremes ; one ^Tty ^ &<^t^\tk^>axv\i!A:^ 
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roason btitow, and the other exalting it above its iruc value 
I run iaio neither extreme, and feel assured that I am per- 
fecily correct. 

Revealed religion, is merely an addition to natural reli- 
gion. The furmer corrects the mistakes too, men run into, 
in construing natural religion — it modifies sometimes, and 
ol)en explains, but never contradicts natural religion The 
light of nature is good, as br as it goea ; but docs not shine 
bright enough, nor throw its beams &r enough into the 
gloom, covering futurity, and indeed this life also, to enable 
us happily and usefully to pass through the wilderness ol" 
■bis world. 

Which of these religions has been most corrupted by bad 
men, I csnnot say, and i regret that ! am acquainted wilh 
no book, impartially written on the subject, nor one where- 
in justice is done to it. The Church of England, ought to 
produce such a work, and the learned divines, at the head 
of it, are fully competent to do so. 

For learning and talent they stand foremost in the world, 
at this moment. 

For pure, gospel simplicity of doctrine and practice, 1 
give them a decided preference, ever all other chrislinii 

i do not believe a nation can be found on (he earth, whc 
are aihiests, uor one who denies the immorlBllly of lh(- 
soul. Human societies could not be held together without 
such a belief, and it is as natural for us to believe in these- 
truths, as it is for us to breathe the vital air. 

It is true, that the Indiana of the Northwest have no idea^ 
of a Trinity, none as Icouldlearn, of sacrifices and of many 
other notions, which the Six Nations of New York have, 
and so have our Indians in Ohio; but the latter most evi- 
tlently derived these notions from Calholic priests, sent to 
them from Canada. 

The religion of the Winnebagoes, is the simple, unso- 
phisticated religion of nature, unadulterated by any foreign 
mixtures whatever. The Prophet on Rock river is endea- 
voring to raise himself into consequence, by his crafi, bul 
how he will succeed, time must tell us. This reverend and 
learned doctor, is trying to join church and stale together. 

The religion of the people of the Upper Mississippi, con 
sistsofa fce/ief in the existence ut a Goi\,m\V.\w\m.'K*.*Ut^ 
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ot' the soul, and in a state of rewards and punishments af 
ter death. I see no necessity for traveling any great dis- 
tance, either into tttnes past, or into any other country for 
the origin of these simple, and nearly self evident truths. 
The Indian has no traditions as to when or where his an- 
cestors first received these truths, nor does he even sus- 
pect that any human being ever disbelieved them. 

Had our red man sprung from ancestors, who had im- 
bibed any of the religious ideas, peculiar to the Jews, the 
people of China, Persia, Egypt, or of India beyond the 
Ganges, traces of such ideas would be found among the 
people of this day: There are no such traces in existence. 
I am speaking of the wild man of the Northwest, be it under- 
stood. 

I see nothing among the traditions of these people, which 
would lead us to Asia for their origin. 

Had our red man descended from Jewish ancestors, that 
is the "lost tribes," he would have retained idolatry, the rite 
of circumcision and the Sabbath, but he has none of these. 

The sound of the church-going bell, 
His rocks and his valiies never heard, 
Never sigh'd at the sound of a knell, 
Nor smiPd, when a Sabbath appeared. 

In fine, being an Israelite, he would not have abandoned 
these customs if he could, and could ftot if he would. No 
Indian of North America, unacquainted with the whites, 
ever heard of a single rite, derived from the Jews. 

It is true, because I know it to be a fact, that individuals. 
Conkapot and others who were educated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, taught a few of their brethren to assist them to im- 
pose on Dr. Boudinot, by singing parts of David^s Psalms, 
in the Hebrew language, but no uneducated Indian ever 
did so. For myself, I disapprove of such a trick, to impose 
on such unsuspecting credulity. It produced a book, "The 
Star in the West." 

It is time to bring the present inquiry to a close, as to 
the origin of the red man, which i cannot better do, than 
by repeating several of the ideas already brought forward^ 
with such additional ones, as naturally present themselves 
to us. 

The Indians, whom our ancestors fouTidN«\i<^\ixX\!^\^\2w\-^ 
cd oa the shores of the Atlaniio oceatv, m^vok^^Vos^^^*^ 
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of the United States, were evidently a race of man, difier- 
ing in no important particular, from the tribes then, and 
now, residing in high latitudes, on the Western side of the 
Paciiic ocean. Their doga were the same among both 
people; all the habits of the people were the same — their 
longiiages contained in them the same sounds, and there 
was and still is, a cr>nstunt intercourse between the tribes 
living on each continent at Bchring's Straits, and at the 
Fox islands. In color and appearance they are one peo- 
ple; and it ia quite imraatGria! in my view of the subject, 
whether the reJ man of America, originally inhabited Asia 
or America. It ia enough ft.r ua to know, that ihey are one 
and the same [leople. 

If Asia was the original hinh place and home of man, 
and there ia nothing which proves very decisively to the 
contrary, then the ancestors of our Indians, emigrated from 
Asia in the very earliest a<!e9 of the world, before they had 
learned any one art, which has since, added to the com- 
forta and conveniencica of hiiman life. It must have been 
too, before men had domesticated the ox, the horse, the 
hog, the sheep, the goat, or any beast of the field, or fowl 
of the earth, or of the air — before any of the grasses, by 
culture, had been changed into grains, such as our wheat 
rye, oats, millet or barley. Wheat and rye, in their wild 
slate, grew within the limits of our territory — so they do 
still. Rye, in its t^Id slate, ia.a biennial plant in Ohio, 
Virginia and New York. Cultivation haa made it an an- 
nual, and rendered it less hardy, than it was in ila wild 
at^te. The wheat plant grows in wot places, and the rye 
in dry ones. 

The maize, or as we call it Indian corn, had been re- 
claimed by our Indians and originally belonged to this con- 
tinent, and not to Afiia. Our Indians had learned to culti- 
vate the maize, and the tobacco plant only. I speak of 
Indiana originally inhabiling our Atlantic Stales, and not 
of those living within the tropica, where many other plants 
were cultivated, and many animals were domesticated, not 
even known to our Indians, 

I have said, that if our red man came here originally from 
Asia, il must have been before the ox, horse, &c. were 
domesticated, because, had he once been in possession of 
these animals, in their domesticated slate, he would have 
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continued to make use of them — would have brought them 
u-long with him. These animals were, in use among men, 
at a very early age of the world. In the days of Abraham 
and of Lot, the ass, the ox, the sheep and the goat, were 
domesticated in Asia, and they formed no inconsiderable 
portion of men's wealth. Large droves of these animals, 
were in the possession of the men of that day. Once in 
common use, no people would forego the privilege of own- 
ing and of using them ; so that if our red man came here 
from Asia, his emigration must have been in the very ear- 
liest ages of the world. The same reasoning holds good, 
as to the use of iron, of copper, and of all the metals, of 
which our Indians knew nothing. They used neither caa- 
dle or lamp in their dwellings — they cultivated neither 
beans, peas, squashes or pumpkins, of which they are now 
so fond, that they cultivate them. 

Their clothing was made of the skins of beasts, or of 
doth made of the wild nettle. 

They slept upon npats, manu^ctured fromthe bark of f he 
elm tree, or of ruslies. Their wigwahis were covered with 
the barks of trees; their canoes were mademostly of simi- 
lar materials; their dishes were wooden bowls; their axes 
were made of stone; their arms used in hunting and war, 
were cross-l>ows, whose strings were the sinews of wild 
animals ; their arrow heads were sharp stones of the flint, 
and so were the heads of their speaps;. The Sioux are but 
one step in advance of man, as we found hiax first in A- 
merica. 

If we suppose America to be the birth place of our red 
man, 1 know nothing that contradicts the supposition ; an^ 
perhaps, circumstances rather favor that idea. ' If our red 
man came from Asia, (I mean our Northern Indian,) he 
brought nothing with him from that continent — not even 
one animal* — not a single plant — no one art, nor any 
thing indeed, but himself, naked and destitute. 

For what he was when we found him here, he owed only 
to himself, to the climate in which he lived — to the soil 
which he partially cultivated, and to the forests, the rivers, 
the lakes and the ocean which supplied him with food. — 



* The Indian dog, is the prairie wolf domes\AC^\ft4^^ti^.*^ \w2isi^<2J^- 
AiiBf is die same animal. 
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For ail these he thanked ihe Great Spirit, and bim only, 
nnd was glnd . 

Any people who emigrale, from one couotry to anelfaer. 
may forego the use of luxuries, which they have left behind 
theiD, especially, for a season, until they can, with eaae 
procure them. The settlers in our new countries, fumiali 
iin example in point. But when or where, did men forget 
the use of iron tools, who had ever teamed to manu&ctnre 
ihem? What people, who bad used lamps or candles in 
their dwellings ever forgot their use? This continent cer- 
tainly furnished oil and tallow, as well as Asia. What 
people on earth, who had domesticated any animals, that 
were very useful lo them, forgot iheir use, or left them be- 
hind, when emigrating to anothur country? Plants or an- 
imals might be left behind, by emigrants who were remo- 
ving from a climate which was congenial to them, to one 
that was not so . This consideration weighs nothing in this 
caso, because our climate isaa favorable to the ptanla and 
aaimala, as that 'if Asia. 

So far as history informs uu, man^s knowledge of every 
thing u.^eful to liim, has always been progressive. Likethi; 
Hiiguaots of France, men have been driven away from 
(heir native country, but when they went, they carried all 
their arts along with ihem. The Bpitalfiold weavers intro- 
duced Ihe manufacture of silk into England. The arms 
of Rome conquered C>reece,but the arls of Greece, capti- 
vated Rome. Thu Turks look Constantinople, but the 
learned men, driven away from the conquered city, spread 
their learning over Europe, and produced a revival of let- 
ters, wherever they went. Learning, commerce, science 
atnd the arts, and even liberty, may be expelled by force 
from one country, and be compelled lo take refuge in an- 
otlicr: but, like seed sown in good ground, they will pro- 
duce an abundant harveai, in the field where tliey are sown. 
All history proves what we have advanced, on this mattetf 
and exhibits ill a clear li|;ht, the wisdom and goodness of 
Providence, as they are manifealed in the governjiwnt of 
humait.aflairs. Human knowledge, and conseijueafl'r, liu 
man happinessandpower, haveon the whole, almod^' "'■>>« 
been progressive, It argues nothing against this proposi- 
tion, that [he red man of our country had learned eo Jtttle, 
"'lie/i we first ftund him on this coi\Utiet\t, Re tqel " '"" 
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that he absolutely needed to know — all his wants were ea- 
sily supplied, as ha was satisfied. He inhabited a vast couli- 
try , but thinly settled ; constant war among the different 
tribes left him little leisure, either to improve his mind, or 
^is condition, and he continued stationary in knowledge un- 
til all his habits were fixed and fastened upon him. Under 
the existing customs of our Indians, certain persons have 
acquired rights, just as we have under our laws and our 
constitution, and who dare incur the dangerous consequen- 
ces of distqrbing them? The punishment of the crime of 
treason, is death, in each state of society, and he who would 
change the customs of the Indians, would overturn their 
very form of government, and thus commit treason. To 
teach the arts of civilized life, stands on a different footing, 
it both states of society. 

When the red man first came into America, no one knows 
nor ever will know ; indeed, 1 see no use to be derived from 
tsuch knowledge, if attainable. At all events its use would 
be small. The united evidence of all the circumstances, 
with which our red man is surrounded, proves, at least, to 
me, that this continent is either the original birth place of 
our red man, or that he emigrated from the other continent, 
at so early an age of the world, that he knew at that time, 
little indeed, of the arts, the sciences, the comforts and con- 
veniencies of life, which are now so widely diffused, so gen- 
erally known and duly appreciated, in every other country 
almost, on the globe. The eagerness and celerity with 
which he learns to use the hoe, the axe, the gun, the steel 
trap, and the brass kettle of the European, show conclusive 
ly his capacity to understand their use, and his anxiety to 
obtain them. At any preceding period of time, had he ever 
manufactured and usea any of these things, he never would 
have been found here, without them. 

It would lead me too far, from the narrow path, in 
which I am traveling to examine into the geological facts 
which THE GREAT VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI preseuts, add 
which go to prove, that man dwelt here before the flood. — 
Time, and a greater accumulation of such facts, will either 
confirm or overthrow such an opinion. The task of exam- 
ining this vast CEMETRY OF AGES FAST, I leave to some fu- 
ture GUvisR. A fame as enduring as the ^Q\Vi*\\s»^^^Nn^\^ 
his, while every Jeaf on which I vrnXe, VAX \s^««^V.^^^^ 
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i liy the linnd of liinc, and buried, with tiie name of (he au- 
>hpr, in everlasting oblivion. 

Some persons have supposed ihat man, a genus, was di- 
vided into several species. 1 will not repeat, nu, not repeat, 
what such persona have brought forward as argumenls, in 
(avor of such an hypothesis. The color of skin, is cer- 
tainly Dolhiiigi because among the tribes of Norlh America, 
who are unmixed with European blood, I can find ihuusande 
with as blue eyes, light colored hair, and as fair skin, were 
ilkeptcloan, as Europe can boast. Indeed, 1 have seen rod 
I hair, and a freckled skin among them. 

And as to the form oi' the body, and tlie shape of the face 
I 1 have seen among them as perfect Romans, and Greeks, 
as all antiquity could boast ot', either in Uome, or Athens. 
No matter in what country we find man, he has the same 
I rounds in his language, if il be a natural one, he possesses 
' iho self-same corporeal powers; is moved by similar hope^ 
and fears; he loves, and hehatcKj he weepa and he laughs, 
^tngsand dances. And he lias everj where the same pow- 
ers of body, and the saraefactilticsof mind. 

All the varieties of shape, form, and the size of his bo- 
dy, found any where in the world, are seen among the pore 
unadult( rated natives of the Northwest, except the bandied 
leg, thick lip and deep colored skin of the African, and 
they actually existed in perfection, in the tropical regions 
of America, when first discovered by Columbus. 

Theories, without one single particlcof proof, arc brought 
forwai'd OS the besom, wiih which to sweep away these in- 
dubitable facte! It will not do- Prove to us an African 
origin of the black Indians of the West Judiee, and prove 
to us the foolish and unfounded reverie about Welch Indi- 
ans, When we throw a whole conlment and all its peopto 
into one scale, do not think to weigh it down by throwing 
I into tfae other scale, two or three small feathers, plucked 
from a bumming bird's wing. 
We oifer proofs equal to mathematical certainty, and arc 
I met and rebutted by dreams, reveries, suppositions and 
' unfounded theories! I beg pardon of the reader,for occu- 
pying a moment of his lime, on this subject, so plain, so 
easily underetodd, and perfectly certain, sure and incontro- 
t VBttible, thai no tongue nor pen can render it plainer, (i^ 
m^tjj^errain. than it now is, and so forever will rcmniJH 
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The subject is of too grave a character, for ridicule, other- 
wise 1 might be tempted to use that weapon, upon the puer- 
ilities of learned fools, and sceptical babes of fifty years old. 

INDIAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 

Their form of government is anstocraticaI,and the whole 
structure of their society is equally so. The Winneba- 
goes are divided into seven tribes, or bands, some of these 
are named after animals, such as the Turtle tribe, the Snake 
tribe. Wolf tribe, &c., and others are- named after inani- 
mate things, as the Thunder tribe. 

These tribes dwell in difierent places, in towns or villa- 
ges; in each one of which, there are two civiLQiiefs, who 
govern that town — for instance, Du Corri aiad Winnesheek 
are at the head of the government, of the Le Croix village 
situated near the Mississippi river, on its eastern bank, 80 
miles north of Prairie Du Chien. So of all the other tribes, 
each of which, has its town or seat of government, and is 
governed by its two civil chiefs. The civil government of 
the Winnebagoes, is in the hands of fourteen civil Chiefs, 
and when they are all assembled in one council, it is the 
grand national council. 

In each village, the two civil chiefs, appoint all the offi- 
cers, deemed necessary, civil and military, who obey them 
implicitly. There are two ways of arriving at these high 
stations, by birth and by election. When the father dies, 
if he has a son, who has arrived at the age of manhood, 
and who bids fair to make a good chief — that is, if he pos- 
sesses a good form, has good bodily powers and mental fac- 
ulties — is brave, sedate, wise and prudent, he generally 
succeeds his father in the government, on his Other's de- 
mise. If the chief, at his death, leave no son who is quali- 
fied for the high office of chief, but wills it to some other 
person, he succeeds to the government. If the chief has 
no son at his death, it is commonly the case, that his broth- 
er's son succeeds him The line of succession may run 
out for want of a lawful heir, which is always supplied by 
an election. It may be changed too, where the heir is un- 
qualified for the station. Great deference is always paid 
to the will of the dying chief, but every such case is always 
-laid before a full national council, whose &e^\«\Qiik.\^ tL^oslK. 

9 
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A chier mav be degraded from his raaU for bad conduct 
as Quaequawtna waa for >»igning a Irealy with Gen, *"**»» 
teluujuishiiig the mineral country for no good consideration 
and which the General gave away again, for as little as 
he gave for i(, to the very Indians, of wliom the United 
StBtea were compelled to purchase it, at a vast expense, in 
July and August, I8S9. — When QuaGqiiawma was degra* 
ded from bis rank, of chief of the Musquawkec tribe, hi» 
wn-in-lew, Tinnia was elected in his stead, 

There is in every tribe, what answers to astandinganny 
among ue. The profession of arms holds out, to ihc great 
mass of the common people, the only road lo the temple ol 
fame, and no one can find a place in tlieaxniy, unless he is 
well formed in bndy, of a good size, and possesses a good 
Dnind. He miiBt be bravo, artful, cautious, palient of &- 
tigue and of hunger, and he must know no auch thing ae 
fear, where duty calls him to press forward, Death haeno 
terrors for biro, and cowardice is more despised than any 
«ne acquainted wiih them can imagine. The young man, 
who aspires to the honorable distinction of a "brave" oj' 
warrior, must exhibit such traits of character, as are deom 
ed necessary for a soldier to possess, before he can be ad- 
mitted into the army. When admitted, he wearsonhis head 
,^ist'e9 many fealhers of ihe. bald eagle, as he has slain 
human beings, and the size of the feathers indicate the size 
vf his victimE. If he has slain a whole family, ihe father, 
the mother a;id five children, for instance, he wears Iwb 
large feathers end Ave smaller ones. Tlie leather denoliug 
Ihe father, tn that case would be the largest, the one worn 
for the mother a size less, and the five for the child^n 
^ould vary in size to correspond with the size of each child. 
I>do not remember one wqtrior of any nation, who didavl 
wear at 'easi, one teaiher,uideomeili«playeda great num- 
ber of ihefD. It the warrior has taken a captive, he has a 
human btodas large 9s life, painted eiiher tn his face, or 
ARLSoniDpRrt of his body, or on his blanket, some iadiv^u- 
alli l»ve several sueh hands painted en them. 

At the head oi llie army, belonging >o each liibej there 
is B p^on who occupies the same slaliou aaaCeucTstl 
does with usi-uitd he appoints all the inleriorpSiecis. The 
.dMCfsti'heh m^)in-cOQ/i(uJ,calIintoil, ihcir w^Jiien^Vritb 
tfJiom Ihey cbssal t, but ftequtully \\iev o.y6 called, to rt " ""^ 
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the orders, which are obeyed to the letter. This council call 
before them, persons who are interested in the trial, if it 
be one, to hear his allegations and his proofs, in his defence. 
They call in persons who can afford information on the 
subject, under consideration; but in all such cases, when 
these persons are heard, they retire from the councU, wbo 
debate on all matters by themselves. 

Seated on mats, in the eastern manner, like the Turiu, 
around the wigwam or the lodge, no one rises to address 
his fellow chiefs, nor does he speak in a high tone of voice 
generally, but what he delivers, is in a low tone of voiee, 
and all he utters is listened to in the profoundest silence. 
No speaker is ever interrupted in the midst of his discourse 
and no calls to order, as in our public councils, are ever 
heard or needed. 

if the Senate of the United States is the mildest, the most 
patriotic and wisest legislative assembly in the civilisBed 
world, as it truly is, the Winneba^ council, is decidedly 
at the head of the savage world. Wisdom personified, ei? 
ther as a civilized man or as a savage, is seen in the deport- 
ment and conduct of each legislative body. — ^Like the court 
of Mar^s Hill, at Athens, the Indian council, generallysits 
at night, when the mass of the nation is asleep. They 
sometimes sit in council nearly all night deliberating on 
some important matter, without coming to any result, which 
is again and again re9umed, in the night until a final vote 
is taken and the cause decided. In many instances iUrtber 
information is needed, and in cases of difficulty, more time 
for reflection is wanted^ or the council may be equlEilly di- 
vided in opinion. Where the majority is small, and some 
members seem to be ,at a loss how to decide, the minority 
get a final decision, of a question postponed, in order to 
gain more strength, so as finally to succeed. I always as- 
certained dt early dawn, the result of each night's council, 
through my friends, who belonged to it, and how each man 
had voted. The great body of the people have very little 
influence, almost none, with this council, and they never 

appear before it unless they are summoned to attend it. 

They have no voice in electing the chiefs and in fact no po- 
litical influence. The civil chiefs and the chief warmx:^^ 
have in their hands, the whole goveiiiia<&\:^ ol ^^ ^^xsccs^vr 
Djtv. and they govern as they please , I)\^o\i^9tYWiR^ Vi "^^ 
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orders of like rulers is punishi^d with death, though, like liir 
British nation, the Indians are not savages enough to cut 
ihe traitor into quarters afler hanging him until he is dead 
Though J have been describing the form of governmeat 
among the Winnebagoes, yet the Sauks and Foxeshavethf 
self-sanio aristocracy among them. How much of tbif 
form of governmoDt has been borrowed from the English 
and FroDcb, I cannot say, but the Indians have no tiudilioii 
of any other, ever in existence among them. If tbey had 
a house of Commons, elected by the people, I should sus- 
pect they had borrowed it from the English traders, who 
havo visited lliem. Considering them as savages, and if 
they are to continue sucb, these are some of the. advanta 
ges attending tbeir form of government. It is an efficient 
one, acts promptly and many limca wisely. The pereoa 
who is bom to be a ruler from his earliest years, knows it, 
oud studies (o prepare himself for il. tie is more grave. 
sedate and dignified in his manners, if a young man, tlian 
others of liis age. He exhibits a noble anil dignified de- 
portment in his intercourse with the world, heappears more 
thoughtful and less frivolous than other persons of bis 
years. He acts up to his destinalion in society. In his 
whole conduct, he is an example of obedience to "the pow- 
ers that be," and towards his equals, lie is polite and con- 
ciliating, but always shows that he foolB abovo tlio oom- 
mon mass of the people. The same remarks apply to the 
whole family of the chiefs, who always act as if they know 
their full value. The female part of it, exercised the same 
influence among the women, that the chiefs did among thc- 
men, and the presents they expected from "s, had to be bet- 
ter, than those given to the common people. The dsugti- 
tcr of a chief, never marries into a family below her's in 
dignity. The pride originating in birth, is as deeply sealed 
in Ihc hearts of those who are nobly descended, among the 
natives of the Northwest, as it is among the petty princes 
of Germany. 

It is customary for tho chiefs to appoint two soldiers, iu 

each village to keep order in it, and ihcy faithfully do so. 

In each tribe, some one man acts as a divider, by order 

i>f the civil chiets, and by general consent. Whenever wtv 

made the men any presents, of pipes, paints, tobacco, or 

aajr thing else, the self same seven, man, i.? vW'SlviHift^- 
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goes were the Indians receiving the presents, appeared, 
took charge of the property, and divided it in the nioBt 
equitable manner, among all present at the time, lliey 
reserved nothing for themselves, generally, but held up 
their empty hands to show their disinterestedness. 

If the Sauks and Foxes received presents, two men, one 
for each tribe, acted as dividers, and the same individuals 
always performed the same duty. 

MANHrERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE INDIANA 

In their manners, the aborigines of the North West, re- 
semble the people of the earliest ages of the world. The 
females pay the greatest respect to Uieir husbands, children 
to their parents, and both sexes to the aged and infirm. 

After preparing his food, the wife and her daughters, 
never sit down to eat with the head of the &mily, but stand 
around him while seated on his mat, in order to supply his 
wants, and anticipate them, if possible. If he appears to 
be pleased with his food, every female face wears a smile 
of satisfaction, but, if otherwise, visible signs of regret 
cloud every female^s brow. The women are modest, silent 
and submissive in the presence of the men, who in return, 
never act harshly towards their wives and daughters. — 
The generally received opinion, that the men tyrannize 
over 3ie women, I am satisfied, has no foundation in fact. 
According to their ideas of correct conduct, I am persuad- 
ed, the men treat iheir wives and children with kindness 
and attention. All the children belong to the women (their 
mothers) and they assist in raising the corn, cutting and 
carrying the wood for fuel, either for cooking their food, 
or for warming their wigwams in cold or wet weather. . 

The wood being, generally, at some distance from theif 
dwellings, as the women cut it, the children carry it home, 
except such sticks as are too large for them, when the wo- 
men themselves, or the younger men carry it for them. 
The fire once made, in winter, in tbe center of the wig- 
wam, or in summer, just at the end of the lodge, the kettles, 
in which the food is to be prepared for eating, is placed, 
are hung in a row over the fire. 

When they have it, a great (^uaulVV^ q& l"?«A *\% w5«^^^'j 
£ve times as much as the same iv\uxi\ybt oS^ ^Tswoa -w^^^ 
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cat among us. Tliey cat most voraciousiy, and they con- 
tinue to eat all they can atvallotv, as long aa it lasts. 

The women contrive to hide aoine of the tbod, when Amy 
have an abundance, so as not to be at any time entirely 
ilestitute. While at Prairie Du Chien, I enquired for soiilo 
wild rice, and to my surprise, a squaw produced several 
quarts of it, which had been gathered the autumn bofort, 
near Lake Puckaway, kept until then, and brought oat^ 
hundred and fifty miles, for fear of needing it while away 
from home, attending on the council. 

They parch their rice and corn, in order the better tu 
preserve .them, and sometimes bury them in the ground t<- 
keep them trom being stolen. The thief who wishes tu 
find it, goes about with a sharp stick piercing the cart!^, 
until he strikes upon the hidden treasure. Their parched 
grains would not be spoiled by lying in the ground, for a 
considerable length of time. 

Their food consists offish, either fresh or dried in the 
smoke — of the meat of wild animals, and wild rice orlndiati 
corn. They are fond of soup, to make which they use meal 
audcornmeal. They boil a kettle full of corn inwaterand 
wood ashes, until the hull will come otf, when they wash 
off the ashes in pure water, and lay the corn on mats in 
the sun to dry. That operation being performed, thorough- 
ly, they pound it quite fine in a mortar and put itin aketlk- 
with the flesh, and boil it a long time, until the meat is 
boiled into rags, when the soup is placed in large wooden 
bowls for eating. 

Though (hey have their likes and dislikes as to food, yet 
they eat almost any animal they kill. Not over nice about 
any part of the animal, they eat entrails and all, Of the 
^trails of the oxen we killed for tbem, they made soup, of 
which they appeared excessively fond. They change their 
diet as often as they conveniently can, and every season 
produces a change of food. Their dog feasts are greatly 
admired by them, and no epicure among us, can find any 
food more to his liking, than the flesh o( a tat dog is to an 
Indian. They generally live on flesh of some kind, yet, 
they prefer that which is fresh, to salted meats, but they 
often mix the two sorts in cooking. The meats they eal 
^^g-n-Matid leader, essily digeated, and so thoroughly 
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boiled, broiled, roasted or fried, that they can eat large 
quantities of them without injury. 

Their tenderness towards aged persons of both sexes, is 
very common, and places them in an agreeable point of 
view. When we delivered them their g^Mhi, we required 
every person among the Winnebagoes to be present at the 
delivei'y of them, so that each one should receive his or her 
fair proportion of them. . Until that day, the most aged 
and infirm persons had never appeared out of their camp. 
It was quite satisfactory to see the kindness with which 
these persons were treated by their young relatives and 
friends. Over these infirm persons, temporary lodges were 
erected to screen them from the heat of the sun. Food and 
water were tendered to them, frequently, and every com- 
fort administered to them, in the power of their friends to 
furnish. This conduct evidently sprung from benevolent 
hearts ; yet those Indians are the wildest and most savase 
of any in North America. Respect and sympathy for tne 
aged and infirm are found among all savage nations. 

The custom of giving presents as tokens of friendship is 
universal among all savage nations, as well as among our 
Indians. It is a custom springing from the best impulses 
of the human heart, common in every nation, ancient and 
modern, and will last as long as the world is inhabited by 
man. Such mementos of friendship are as highly prized 
by an Indian as by a civilized man; and no earthly consi- 
deration will induce him to part with him. Whenever I 
wished to purchase a war club, a sword or medal which 
had been presented to the owner as a token of friendsfatp,. 
the reply always was that it was ^^a great medicine.^' He 
would make me an article that by far excelled it, biit would 
on no terms part with the present. 

Like all savages, our red men of America are extremely 
fickle, and ready to change their minds in a moment. This 
trait of character, renders it extremely difficuh to treat 
with them. Some idle report of danger to be apprehended 
from some quarter, an earthquake, an ecUpse, a violent 
thunderstorm, or any thin^ unusual in the course of events^ 
unless, instantly explained to them, would break ofTa coun- 
cil and they would be off to their coverts and* their hiding 
places. So it was with the Greeks tmd'fiiAtDsuis^^iGiii. ^^xiS^ 
be with us were it not for the lights o? sAciifc^^ '«\flLODL\38:*^ 
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(iispelled the darkness that once rested on the phenomeria 
of nature all over the world. Wherever man is unenlight 
ened by science^ he is as fickle and as superstitious as oui 
own Winnebagoes! Ignorance is the parent of supersti- 
tion, and this again begets fears which among the crowd 
create sudden panics. The early histories of all unenlight- 
ened nations, record accounts of such panics oflen- produe 
ed, especially in war, by any occurrence almost, not strictly 
belonging to every day's events. The early histories oi 
Greece and Rome are full of these sudden panics produced 
by some uncommon events, happening at the moment, which 
produced the most disastrous results among the crowds that 
followed the army. 

Our red man of America is excessively fond of smoking to 
^acco, the leaves of the sumach, (kinne kennick) and of some 
other plants. Every Indian, arrived at the age of manhood 
has his tobacco pouch, his pipe and tobacco, and when he 
has the leisure he smokes so much, that he is perfectly 
saturated with the scent of tobacco and kinne kennick. So 
strong is this disagreeable scent, that the rooms much fre- 
quented by Indians, partake of it enough to render them 
unpleasant to one not habituated to such noxious effluvia. 
The pipes used by the Indians of the Northwest, are gener- 
ally made of stone, on which great labor is bestowed. The 
Soo& (Sioux) use a pipe made of jasper, red as blood, found 
any where on the margin of the Mississippi, from Rock is- 
land to its native beds, high on the St. Peter's liver. The 
Winnebagoes use a black stone which they Kcolor a deep 
black, and both the 6oos and Winnebagoes polish their pipes 
so as to make them look very well. The pipe stem is gen- 
erally long, from two to six feet in length. Some pipes 
are beautifully carved, so as to represent some living ob- 
ject. The principal civil chief of the Winnebagoes, had a 
very good, likeness of himself cut upon the front of a war 
pipe, which he forwarded by me to the President, with the 
request that it might be suspended under the President's 
looking glass. The request, 1 believe, was complied with. 
They are the most ingenious beggars in the world.* One 
or two illustrations will be offered to the reader. 

While I was at Rock island, I inquired of the Sauks and 
JPoxDs, ihe name of Rock river, in their -language, what it 
* O&ce seekers at Washington City oniy ^^«ip\R^» 
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meant, and also the name of their village, near the moutli 
of that river, and its meaning in our language? To these 
inquiries, at the time they were made no answer was given f 

After our arrival at Prairie Du Chien, one morning at 
early dawn, the principal chiefs and warriors, of both 
tribes entered my room, seated themselves for some minutes 
and their speaker arose, and repeating my former inquiries, 
as to the names of their river and principal town, he wished 
to know "whether I still wanted the same information ?" — 
On my replying in the affirmative, he informed « me what 
they called Rock river in their language, and that it meant 
"Beard river ;^' and what they called their town, and that 
it meant in English, "Beard's town.'' I naturally inquired 
why they so called their river and town? InsUntly, all 
present, arose and adjusting their blankets, the speaker 
toM me, "they so called the town and river, because tho 
people who lived'there had beards, and expected' me to give 
them razors T' which I was obliged instantly to purchase 
for them, as I had not supposed they ever used them. Ihese 
men had ascertained that we had no rassors among our foods 
and they had recourse to this expedient, to procure ihem, 
fVom us. They knew too, how much depended on their 
aid, at that moment, and that I dare not refuse tc grant 
them any request, almost they might make of us. The 
men received their razors with smiles, which, by the time 
they had departed about ten rods from me, became a loud 
laugh, at their own ingenuity and success. 

In a few minutes aflerwards, as I expected, their wives 
and daughters made their appearance, and complaining that 
the men had received razors, while they had none, I was 
compelled to purchase some for them. Departing from mo 
with their presents, as soon as they thought themselves out 
of my hearing, they laughed most immoderately at their 
success. 

Another instance will suffice. I had procured a Winne- 
bago war song, with the words of it, accompanied wfth tho 
musical notes belonging to it, which I had exhibited to tho 
Sauks and Foxes. At the setting ofthe sun I had attended 
on these Indians, at their request, to see acted a particular 
dance, which pleased both actors and spectators, and I lad 
expressed a wish to see another daoce^ h:^^ ^\i^>}q^x ^^^^^ 
of theirs, and take dowa the Y/otds ^t\\\Ti wx^x^'t*'^^^'^* 
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■jianicd by its musical notes. No answer was rendered ovw 
night to my request, but at early dawn they called upon 
me will) it. 

Alter beingseated, some fifleen minutes in silence, Mor- 
gan, llieir speaker stood up and repeated every woid 1 hod 
said, on leaving them the night before, and he wished t(> 
ascertain from me, whether I still was of the same mind. 
"Do you still wish, said he, to hear us sing another song?" 
answer, yes. "Do you wish to see another and a difTerent 
dance?" Yes, "Dio you wish to take down the words of 
it, and its musical notes in writing?" Yes. "Do you wish 
a tabic fa write on?" Yes, "Do you want a seal to sit on 
fay the tabled' Yes. "Do you wish for pen, inkstand and 
jjaper on the table V Answer, yes," At that moment eve- 
ry Indian present, rose up and adjusted his blanket, ip rea- 
diness to leave me; Morgan concluded the interview, by 
remarkiiig; "at the setting of the aun, this evening, at our 
camp, you shall have a seat to sit oo, a table to write on, 
pen, inkstand and paper, and you shall hear two new songs, 
andsee two dances, but we shall expect to see, placed on 
the 'able by you,something tomake us merry, ao that wl- 
can 9J1K and dance to please you." His proposition was 
■acceded to |H^>injitly, and they all, instantly left the room. 
tilled with joy at their success, which, as soon as ihey hait 
ieft mc, showed ilseir, in loud and repeated bursts of laugh- 
ter. 

As soon as ihey reached their camp, the female dancers 
hattcned to appear before me, and presenting thenieelves in 
rags and the very worst garments they owned, or could 
procure, they ui^ed the great impropriety of dancing be- 
fore mo, dressed as they werct They affected great dis- 
treai of mind, at the sorry appearance they should present 
to m9 on an occasion, when they should dance merely to 
do me honor. 

Tiny wanted " the best of paints for their faces, ostrich 
feathers to adorn their heads, the best of heads for iheir 
neck), largo silk shawls on their shoulders, beautiful leg- 
gins and calico shirts to udorn their persons." All these 
requests were instantly granted, and Ihey departed highly 
giatified at their success. 

At the appointed time, 1 went to their camp, where Ifound 
■jSFcmbSed, ull the Indians bGlotieing to every nation, on thin 
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treaty ground. The actors in the comedy, for so I consid- 
er it| were dressed in the most splendid manner and aeted 
their several parts to admiration. Universal joy difTused 
itself among the multil;}itde; but, exhaustion, from continu- 
al j&tigue, for weeks past, prevented my taking downeitker 
the notes of their music, or the words 6f their songs — 
Professing to be carried away, with their acting labruptly 
left the seat by the table, where I was seated and took my 
station between the two principal civil chiefs, near the 
performers. They were highly delighted with the suppos- 
od effect, which their acting had produced on me, and my 
leaving the table as I did, pr^uced a burst of applause from 
all present. No people could have been happier than they 
were, for several successive hours. 

The improvisatori, had prepared himself in his best man- 
ner, for the the occasion; the tamborin and several good 
natural singers, made very good music, and all was anima- 
tion, life and glee. Enough wine and small beer were 
drank to make them all very merry, but no one drank to 
excess. At an early hour each retired to his lodge, well 
pleased at what had passed, and the meeting produced the 
best effects. 

polyoahiy. 

This practice prevails among all the Indian nations oi 
"Ihe Upper Mississippi. 1 do not recollect to have become 
acquainted with any one family, where the man was fifty 
years old, who had not at least two wives, and the principal 
chiefs and warriors, have from two to five. The eldest 
woman, generally, was nearly of the same age with the 
husband; the others appeared to have been married at dif- 
ferent times, and were of different ages. The eldest, as in 
Asia, has the control of the household aflfairs, and the oth- 
ers obey her. The consequence of the man is rated in 
some respect, by the number of wives belonging to him. 

The number of wives, guns, medals, dogs, traps, horsey, 
childn n, and slaves, show theweahh and consequence of 
ths possessor. This state of things naturally reminds one 
of the patriarchal ages. In a rude state of society, where 
the laws of nature govern , polygamy always has, and al- 
ways will exist. This custom has often be^\i «vx^Y^i?R.^^s\ 
be derived from -Asia, wherea^s, i A^iVs^ \X. fewa.^^ ^^ ^'^" 
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turc of mac, who is always the same by nature. CliriS' 
Tianity, to Europe, and among tbe descendants of Europe- 
■-ing, every where, has ccunteracted a natural propensity. 
Lawgivers have acted as mOTal philosophers have taught 
then, in prohibiting polygamy. Nature produces among 
thehuman Tamily, thirteen males to twelve females. The 
excess of the males over the females, philosophers have 
•old UH, was ialended to supply the loescs by casual- 
ties, in war, navigation, &c., to which the males were more 
exposed than ihe other sex. Deductingthose losses in war,, - 
and by various casualties, the number of the two sexes, be- 
ing equal, our laws prohibit polygamy, lor reasons of sl&te. 
This leveling and truly republican principle, ill accords 
with the aristocratic practice oi' llie chiefs and warriors of 
the Upper Mississippi. I discovered no evils growing out 
of this custom, and on Ihe whole, I suspect, that, in tlteir 
stale of society, it is produelivo of good effects. — It tends 
to create a little community, which is capable of support- 
ing, protecting and defending itself. 1 have seen forty per- 
sons belonging to one family. It is easy to see, that in a 
savoge stale of society, polygamy tends to produce a little 
community having one mtcresti directed by one head, 
strong enough to support itself, in times of sickness, fomine 
and war. The father of it appenrSflike the patriarchs of 
old, to be beloved by all the members of the family. When 
the stranger approaches his wigwam, or his lodge, (he patri- 
arch goes out to meet and welcome him to his humble man- 
sion. More hospirable ihan wo civilized men are, he o£- 
fera to his guest all be has — food for himself, his horse and 
dog; a mat for him to sleep on, skins for his covering, and 
a ted fe llow. When the stranger leaves him, he is accom- 
pa'nied S Bhort distance on his way, his course is correctly 
pointed out to him, and even prolecliou on his journey is 
offered him, provided any danger isapprehended from ene- 
mies en bis rout. All ihisisdono without arrogance, or 
any airs of eelf-complacency, in lhehosl,and no pay is ex- 
pected from the guesl. 

No parents oo earlh are fonder of their o^priog, than 
the Indians of the Morlhwest. I might mention numerous 
■nslacces, in my intercourse willi these people, wherede^ep 
f aternal jbndiieEs for their cluldren, appeared to great ad~ 
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\atitaf»e. Kindness to their wives and children always 
•conciliated the Chiefs whom I wished to please. 

It became my duty^ in order to effect the views of the 
United States Government, to gain over to our interest, 
Winnesheek, the principal Chief (jf the Prairie Le Cross, 
Ivine 80 miles north of Praire Du Chien. As the readi- 
<ist way to effect my object, I sent for his son, gave him 
many presents, of clothes, fish hooks, paints and jewelry. I 
showed him some cornelians and employed him to find 
Them on the shore of the Mississippi. He attended on me 
xlaily every morning, with the products of his labor the day 
preceding, and received his daily presents. His father al- 
ways accompanied him to my window, on such occasions; 
uiid though he never told me it was his son, he shewed in 
his countenance, strong marks of pleasure, at^e kindness 
»;xtended to his boy. The day was set for the departure of 
the band to which the boy belonged, and the morning had 
arrived, when Isaac Winnesheek was to visit me for the 
last time. Af early dawn, dressed in the clothes Jie -had 
received from me, painted in the best manner, and his hair 
filled with white clay, he made his appearance at my door, 
and was admitted — He took his seat,al>er the Indian mari- 
ner, in silence, for^ fifteen minutes. He was filled witli 
grief, in which I confess, 1 largely participated. At length 
be rose, and presented to me as a parting memento, the 
largest and handsoniest cornelian I ever saw. The tears 
i-an freely down his cheeks, and I could not prevent mine 
from mingling with his. Having kept until then, for him 
the choicest articles I had, while handing them to him, 
glancing my eye towards the window, T saw his father 
(who had secreted himself there until this momeTit,) cover- 
ed with tears, and convulsed with grief. His likeness ta- 
ken in the most correct manner, preserves the recollection 
of him. 

When Du Corri, of the same band, presented his son to 
me, he shed tears; on inquiring the cause of his grief, he 
replied that, that son's mother was dead. On further in- 
quiry, I learned that she had been dead ten years. Conju- 
gal affection is not wanting, even in savage life, and pater- 
nal tenderness is as common among Indians as it ia ^^Kifyok.^ 
as. 

10 
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In appreciating the happiness and virtue of a communi- 
ty, says Dr. Currie, there is perhaps no single criterion on 
which we can place so much dependence as on the state 
of the intercourse between the sexes. — Where this displays 
ardor of affection and attachment, accompanied by purity 
of conduct; the character and influence of women rise in 
society; our imperfect nature mounts high in the scale ol 
moral excellence; and from the source of this single af 
fection, a stream of felicity descends, branching into a 
thousand rills, as it rolls onward, fertilizing and adorning 
the whole field of life. — Where the attachment between the 
sexes sinks into an appetite, the heritage of our species is 
comparatively poor, and man approaches to the condition 
.»of the beast. — In any country where polygamy exists, it is 
doubtful wMyther love, in a refined sense, is very common. 
The operation of physical causes on this attachment, i^ 
smallf because it is modified chiefly by moral ones. 

An Indian family, of a distinguished chief, consists gen- 
erallyj^of the man, who is called the father of it; his wives: 
his sons; who may or may not have wives — his daughters 
and their husbands; and the children, belonging to all the 
family. The captives taken in war, if any, may form a 
part of it, and the whole constitutes a little coramunit\ 
within itself. 

Caesar, when he was in Britain, found, doubtless, exactly 
such a state of things, existing on that island, as now ex- 
ists among our Indians of the Northwest, and like too ma- 
ny others, since his time, who decided before they compre- 
hended the case fully, in all its relations and bearings con 
eluded, that all the males and females, in the wigwam, had 
a promiscuous, sexual intercourse; and ihat the eliildren. 
considered all the men, as common fathers to them! I do 
not bebeve this statement of Cupsar. It is contrary to hu- 
man nature, so much so, that no such community of men 
women and children, ever did, or even could exist, even 
one day. To say the contrary, is to slander human nature 
and its Author, who has for the wisest and the best of pur- 
poses, so stamped the human heart with aflections, connu- 
bial, paternal and maternal ; that they never were, and nevex* 
can be blotted out. Human society, without the full opcr- 
ation of these afl^ections upon their desired objects, would. 
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ill a iiioment, dissolve like the baseless fabrick of a dream* 
Hnd disappear from the earth. 

That it is so, wo ought constantly to thank the Author of 
all things; because, had it not been so, the cup of human 
miseiy, would have been full and running over, without 
oven one poor, small drop of pleasure or of happiness in it. 

Ca>sar, travelling in Britain, and British travellers in the 
United States, have outdone all others in slandering man- 
kind, against which, all nature cries aloud, in a voice, that 
roaches the heavens, and is approved there. 

CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 

The character and influence of women, among our red 
men, have been, and still arc greatly misconceived. The 
lemales have been often represented as mere slaves of the 
men, whereas they are not. Each sex has appropriate du- 
ties to perform, and according to their ideas of things, the 
hardships, the labors and pleasures of life are equitably 
divided between them. Among civilized people, the fe- 
males share with their male connexions in the same man- 
ner. A soldier's or a sailor's wife, expects to fare harder, 
and to suffer more than the wife of a man of wealth, who 
lives at ease, and is always with his family. Whatever be 
the condWon of the husband, his wife participates with him 
in its pleasures and pains. So it is ia. savage life, and in 
every condition in which man is placed. Her animating 
voice, rouses up all the energies of his soul, when despond- 
ing — soothes him in afHietion, and she afibrds him all the 
real happiness which this world contains. For her and her 
children, he undergoes all sorts of hardships with cheerful- 
ness. For his wife and children, the savage traverses eve- 
ry hill and every dale in quest of game. For them he is 
willing to encounter every difficulty and every danger 
which the earth, the waters or the elements present. In 
their defence, he goes to war, conquers or is conquered — 
lives or dies in honor. They share with him all his re- 
nown and glory, or sink in ignominy, as he merits either. 
A consciousness of his situation in society, and the con- 
sequences, not only to himself, but to those whom his heart 
holds most dear, which must follow his conduct, influences 
his mind in 9. powerful manner^ in es^vj ^^^sss^H^ViX^^^S^^ 
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The civilized man, in this view of tlie subject, is like the 
savage, and he who is so destitute of the feelings natural!} 
belonging to man, as to remain in the world without a wife, 
is unfit for civilized or savage life ; heaven itself could af 
ford him no joy, and the society of angels no happiness. — 
Such a being (for I cannot call him a man) is a perfect non- 
descript in creation, unfit for earth, hea,ven or hell, and lu^ 
offers the only plausible argument I know of, in favor of u 
punitory. 

Tlie influence of women is as great among the savages 
of the Northwest, as it is among us. While the national 
council is deliberating about the fete of a prisoner of war. 
it is not an uncommon event, for the prisoner to be kiiieci 
by the young men, if the women do not wish to preserve 
his life. The women may be said to govern the youn.r 
men, as they please, and while the council is delibcratin:^ 
in a grave debate, if the women wish it, any act which th< 
old men hesitate to do, is done promptly by the young 
men. 
' Some women rise into great consequence in their nation, 
by their wisdom, courage, fortitude and energy . Musquaw - 
1 benoque, among the Pottawatimies, exercises all the autho 
[ rity, and possesses all the influence of a Chief. She sign 
ed a treaty with us, as such, and the nation pai^hc great- 
S est deference and respect to her. 

; Some of them I regret to state, are great scolds, takinu 
their husbands to task for every trifling incident, and scold- 
ing iheir children almost incessantly. I suspect however, 
that circumstance is generally owing to the delicate state 
of their health, at the time. While scolding, their voices 
are as disagreeable, as harsh and as grating on the ear, as 
can be imagined; whereas, when^ood nature prevails, as 
it generally does, no earthly sounds can be more harmoni 
ous, more soft, more soothing, more melodious. As ther^ 
is more elasticity in the mind of a female, than in the mind 
of the male, so there is in iheir voice, which can either 
grate harsh thunder, or produce sounds as agreeable as th( 
music of the spheres. 

So far as I could learn, from all I saw and heard, I shouk. 
suppose, that the Indian women are faithful wives and k\n<: 
inpthers. 
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I suspect there is no marriage ceremony among them — 
:iii agreement between the parlies, (ir Banctioiied by the pa- 
rents of the woman) to live together in a state of roatrimo- 
ny, ia all that is necessary to constitute a marriage. i 

One of the Winnebago chiefs pressed mc very urgently, 
to give him a hoe, which request I could not comprehend, ' 
as every oneof his females who used one, had been already 
presented with a hoe. I therefore refused to give him the 
wished for present, until he would inform me for whom he 
intended it. He repeated his request every day, and every 
day received the same answer, .It length, when ho ascer- 
tained.^mt he could obtain the hoe on no other terms, 
he> inftaHl me that there was 3 young woman about 30 
iniles ofl^hora he had purchased of her mother for a hoe ! 
On the receipt of this intelligence, I cheerfully gave him 
the present, and suitable clothes for her to wear. Three 
days iH\er wards the chief returned to me with his new bride 
dressed very elegantly, according to all his ideas of things. 
After introducing her to me, and to his whole fiimily, with 
oach one of whom, she shook hands very cordially, her 
new clothes were laid aside for old ones, and I saw her at 
work pounding corn in a mortar, and preparing food for 
the family. She took the place uf the youngest wife, wait- 
ed on th'iStovho were her seniors in matrimony, and tha- 
whole family appeared lo rejoice in the addition she md|t 
10 their number. I saw no other ceremony than I have 
mentioned. Aller the marriage of the daughter, I frequent' 
ly saw her aged mother visiting the litmity of the chief, to 
whom she was now honorably and happily allied. All ^tx- 
ties were well pleased with the match — the elder wi^^ 
were relieved in part, of their daily labors, the young wo- 
mail was honorably allied (o a distinguished ^mily, her 
mother now had a good home in her declining age, (she was 
a widow) and the old chief, as he believed, a handsome 
young wife. 

The females belonging to poor families, marry quite 
loo young, which is very injurious to ihera. It is not un- 
common among them to marry at the early age of twelve 
years- The consequence ia, thflt they never attain to the 
sizelhey otherwise would, hut are dwarfish, which in tn&ii-j 
instances belittles their offepring. '5\ve4a.u^\aia'i^di" " 
'.ir,-!v iii:iri-v. iintH they arrive allhe a-^p. ft^ ^'iWTtt'sSj 
10* 
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■ TKis nmy be one reason why tho8» belonging to the ('ami' 
liee of Uio chiefs, are larger in their persons, belter formed, 
well pro|)Ortioned ia their jimbs, and are more p^fact iu 
body and min4 than the coniRton people. If it be an evil, 
and il cerUlnly is one, to oe compelled to marry oB" their 
d^usbters at loo lender an age, il ia one, which cannot be 
ait^iued by persons in their condition. Wbereas the chiefs 
can and do wait, unlit some man, equal to them in dignity 
wishes to marry their daughters, before titey permit tliem 
lo" marry. 

If the falher-in-law be a chief, his son-in-law, generally 
after marriage belongs to hia family — and the husband bt- 
Ron^ one of the Iribe, to which the wife belon^U know 
of some oxceplions to this rule, ihough il is a ^Kat one. 
I an) persuaded, that no chief expalrialos himself hy mar 
ryiD^ but that a coi^ipon man may do so and when be 
■names oot of hia own tribe he doea so. ■ 

It is not uncommon for a chief, on the marriage of his 
k tiaugjatar to any dial injrui shed man, lo give with her a verv 
' IJWral dowry. The bride is dressed in llie best manner: 

, she lia3 a horse to ride, and blniikets and skins, clothinp 
and ffiod. Painted in the best and mos' fashionable man- 
^ ' nee, gaily dre3sei1,meek, modest, unasanmipg, and submit, 
sive p 'i'^r h'lsbund, she i^ all, that nature ussjeled by all 
j^t liei parenta could instcifct her i") ^^f^ ^° f<^^ & female, 
to prepare bet to become a wife and a mother, Ifhw 
husb^d have older wives, she cheerfully obeys them, and 
leacna every art, >yhich Ihey can teach her. Tlie half 
Iveed women, generally, marry either half breeds, or whilb 
i^lb. In either case, they mfJie excellent wive?, ^d 
many of their children ave beautiful. While in the Indieit 
, country, 1 always rejoiced when I came in sight of. qne 

f of Ihejr houses, as 1 felt assured of experiencing under iheir 

roofs, hospitable and kind treatment. The half breeds are 
M excellent cooks, and many of them have been well ediicsi- 
ed insome Catholic semi nary ^either in Canada or Missouri 
. After traversing a wild waste, and seeing, no humap be- 

ll ing, or such only as are the wildest barbarians ; to he. sud 

4eoly in^o4uced to persons of a reHned education, whose 
f only wiah U to do all ilisy can to promote our coijifori, 

' opeFaloi wilh great, almost magical force upon the mind ( 

.iorf/(StK«8an impression, which no length of time can oh- I 

t J 
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literate. The Catholics deserve great praise for educating 
as they 4iave done, a great niumber of half breeds. The 
womea thus educated in every instance, have done ex- 
tremely well, and so have such of the men as have not be- 
come dissipated. The females thus educated, are as well 
instructed in every thing, as any young women in the 
United States — ^they make as good wives too, and as good 
mothers. 

BUCKTAIL BACHELOR. 

Where a plurality of wives is allowed, there will always 
be ma^y old bachelors. While Col. Menard and myself, 
were sitting in the porch of the Indian agent, at Rock isl- 
and, listening to several Indian speeches, my attention was 
frequently drawn towards a man belonging to the Sauk 
trib(9 who, by his parade, singular and most disagreeable 
<;onduct, disturbed the repose of the Indian women and 
children, so much, that I was compelled finally, to interfere 
and order him off the ground. Neat to the very extreme, 
for an Indian, in his person and dress; every hair of his 
head, was placed exactly where he wanted it to lie, filled 
with white clay and red ocre, in order to set off his person 
to the best advantage. His mocasins were the nicest I saw 
in all my tour, and beautifully ornamented with porcupine 
quills. His beard was every hair of it carefully pulled out 
by the roots, his face painted in the most fanciful and fan- 
tastic manner immaginable, his blanket was of a deep red^ 
ornamented with broaches and with many strange, and 
most unnatural objects, painted on it, in a green color. As 
lie walked so nice and prim, he occasional^ threw his head 
back and strutted backwards and forwards, north and south 
or east and west, near us, jingling a great number of sniall 
bells which were fastened around his ancles. A large buck's 
TAIL, descended down his back, from the crown of his 
hpad, (where it was fastened very nicely.) Of his appear- 
ance and dress I do not complain, but, what gave me gr^at 
uneasiness at the time, by disturbing the pi^ce so as tof '~ 
inost break off our council, was his Kicking at every im 
cent child, among our red friends, as it cano^ any wM 
near him; a^d he either looked exce^^vely ^t^^ '^^'^^ 
Indian girl aJMt him, or looked f^sil^ice^ VQ'^^V^!^ VssnSM^- 
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ly !) by steallli, at every handsome one he saw any where 
oear by. I felt vexed ui Ihe coniinual inlerruption, occi- 
aioned by his most singular, and highly exceptionable con- 
duct, towards the women and children; but on inquiring 
who he was, and what could be his inducement for so treat- 
ing the women and children of his own tribe, I vob tnform- 
ud by those around tne, that he wa^ a BAcnEtoR, sixtt 
VBABS OLD, who had been so proud in his youthful days, 
thai he would not marry any young woman who did not be 
long to some distinguished family, and that the daughters 
of chiefs refused to marry bim, who was but a mere plebi- 
an himself; and that now, he spent his time, aa I saw he- 
did, to our great annoyance. It appeared also, thatlic was 
excessively avaricious, almost starving himself at times, 
in order to save his furs, until he could get the highest 
price for them — and that when he receiveo the money for 
ihem, he would hide it in some cave in the rocks, or tome 
hole in the ground; and, in that way had lost it, either by 
having it found and stolen by some thief, or else ho forgol; 
(as he olten did) where he had hidden or buried it. 

Determined not to be disturbed any longer, by this Buck- 
tail Bachelor, I drove him from among us, and even ofl" 
the island ; and we had peace and quietneaa during the con- 
tinuance of our council, and indeed, all the remainder of 
our stay at Rock island, Hia name 1 never learned, as I 
strictly forbid its mention, by those who offered lor a 
drink of whisky, to tell it to me. For this course, I fell 
justified by my determination to suppress intemperance 
and had his name been mentioned, I was rather tearful that 
I should remember it. In remarking upon this miserable 
Bachelor, it may not be improper to stale that Ihe Indians 
will rarely tell you the name of any person against whom 
they speak, I once inquired in their encampment, for the ■ 
name of the person who had introduced whisky, among 
them in the preceding night, and which had made thirty of 
tberp drunk, and perfectly crazy. Every one of my friends 

«illg the Indians, utterly refused to disclose the name of 
guilty individual, but they cheerfully volunteered to go 
ajpile or more with me, until we came upon the person, 
when they, one and all, pointed their fingeSB' towards him. 
- /^^//AiffliJar cases they never would implicate any one, by 
rmmingbim to me The ofier thetefcire, a\?.ocfe «laad, foi 
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a drink of whisky, to disclose to ;ne the name of the Buck 
tail Bachelor, is the more to be wondered at, because it 
was entirely aside from their common habit. I prcsumf^ 
thougli, that his conduct towards the women and children, 
above 'described, is un ample apology for this extraordina- 
ry departure, from a common custom among them. I fully 
agree with them, in the opinion, their offer to disclose » 
name, so powerfully conveys, that any being, (he cannot, 
be a man,) who treats women and children unkindly, b\ 
such conduct, puts himself outside of the circle of common 
civilify, and deserves no sort of forbearance. I have, on 
the whole, after much, reflection, on this matter, linall} 
concluded, (though 1 have no positive proof of the fact,; 
tlijft this cross, neat, foppish old bachelor, with all his avii 
rice, must have been a party politician, of some sort, oth 
erwisc he never would have slandered several women, as 
I was^redibly informed, he did! If such a being any whcrr- 
in the worl^, among any people, has any name, 1 hope nev- 
er to be informed of it, for fear I should remember it. anJ 
place it on record, I say, let his name sink into oblivion. 

GAMBLING. 

<.ii.MBLixc, is very common among the Indians. Ou 
visiting the camp of the Winnebagoes, for the lirst time, 1 
found nearly every individual of mature age, engaged in 
some sort of game. The young men were playing, tho 
game oi' "old sledge" with exactly such cards as our gam- 
bling gentry use. They bet largely, and lost nearly all 
they had to lose, in some instances. Whether the winner 
always keeps what he gets in that way, I cannot say, though 
on rising from play, I have sometimes, seen alithat was 
won, redelivered to the losers. The women play a game 
' among themselves, using pieces of bone, about the size, and 
which have the appearance of a common button mould. — 
They are so cut out, that one side is blackish, and the oth- 
or white. A considerable number of these button moulds 
are placed in a small wooden bowl, and thrown up in it, a 
certain number of times, when the white sides up, aro 
iiounted. 

Athletic games are not uncommon among thcm^ and CcsciiL 
"^cps, aflbrd great diversion, to th.^s^fw.\a.\«t^. 'YSjw^^^ 
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men and children are present at these races and occupy- 
j)rominent situations, from which they can behold every 
thing that passes, without rising from the ground, when* 
ihey are seated. Considerable bets are frequently m^de on 
the success of those who run. * 

They also play ball, in which sport, great numbers cii- 
i$age, on each side, and the spectators bet largely on eacli 
side. The articles played for, are placed in view of thoso 
who play the game. These consist of beads, paints, jewel- 
ry, 4'c. This game is a very animated one, and excites 
the greatest interest. 

The game of cards must have been introduced among 
?hem, by the white men, who have visited them, from tim< 
to time. It is the only game they practice, thus derived*, so 
iar as I could learn. 

On a day, when there was to be no counoil held, the 
young men, of the VVinuebagoes and of the Chippeways. 
Ottowas and Pottawatimies, requested the cofniiiissioners. 
that instead of delivering to them, the beef of two oxen, 
that morning, as had been the case, every day previous!} 
that two living steers might be delivered to them, to be 
iiunted as bisons arc. The request was granted, and early 
in the inorning, the young Indian s on horse i;cck, to the 
number of sixty or seventy, each equipped v/iih a bow and 
H bundle of arrows, started the oxen, about three miles be 
low the fort, and pursued them over the pmirie, on which 
ilie town of Prairie Du Chien stands, in the direction oJ" 
the town. The spectacle afforded us a fine opportanity, ot" 
seeing the manner of the buffalo hunt, which it resembled 
exactly. The running of the oxen, sometimes piteoush 
bawling,* pursued by the Indians, on their small horses, 
painted p the best manner, riding at full speed, bending 
ibrward, occasionally shooting at the oxen and wounding 
them on the side, just back of the fore shoulder, exhibited a 
scene more easily conceived than described. Sometimes* 
the pursuers would cluster together as they pressed for- 
ward, and then again, they would spread out over the un- 
dulating surface of the prairie, covered with grass and a 
profusion of wild flowers. The spectators were numerous 
and occupied places which commanded a good view of the 
import. The oxen were not killed, until they had run'abo;^' 
three mile!?. Our red friends were highly gratified by tin: 
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nidulgcnce which had been given them, and the while peo 
pie were not less pleased at the exhibition. 

The chiefs and warriors. have a great thirst for fame and 
tor glory, and I doubt whether any man in any age or in 
•any country, exceed these people, m that particular. To 
acquire "the bubble reputation," they will undergo any 
privations or sufferings, whatever, even death itself. 

Nothing pleased ihem so much as to tell them, that their 
likenesses were in the .War Department, and that their 
lame was spread through the world. Carrymauny, the 
older, three times repealed to me his history, and request- 
ed me to write it in a book. He complained to me that in 
all our accounts of Tecumseh, we had only said of him 
that, " Winnebago who always accompanies Tecumseh,'" 
without calling the Winnebago by his name — Nawkav 
Oarry3iau:xy. 

INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 

The poverty of their languages tends strongly to excite 
ijxertions to express ideas by figures, which their language 
is not copious enough, to enable them, by words, to convey. 
Hence, their violent gestures, and their repetitions, in their 
public speeches. Their ideas, are all drawn from sensible 
objects; and being comparatively few in number, gives a 
character to their eloquence, differincr materially from o^f^s. 
Like the rays of light, brought to a focus, by a lens, their 
ideas being few, and with only a {%vi words to express them,' 
Byron would cail them " ideas of fire." Unaccompanied 
by enthusiasm genius produces only uninteresting works 
of art. J^nthusiasm, is the secret spirit, which hovers over "' 
the eloquence of the Indian. Can there exist any w4eie 
and among any people, high wrought eloquence, without 
this enthusiasm? All the senses of the Indian from his ^ 
modes of living, from necessity indeed, exist in the great- •'^||r 
est possible perfection. Their persons are the finest fomi|L 
m the world. Standing erect, with eyes flaming withe^ 
thusiastic ardor, with a mind laboring under an agony of 
thought, the Indian is a most impressive orator. He speaks 
too, befbre his assembled nation, on some great national 
subject, and shows most manifestly, that he feels an %:fi^v\ 
jresponsibiHty. At Phtirie Da Cbiiieii) m ^^ «(asssDoest ^1 
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IS20, while listcninf^ to several Indian speeches, I was ioi 
••.ibly struck with the evident marks the chicfe exhibited of 
die deep s^jnso, impressed upon -their minds, of the awlul 
icsponsibiiity they felt. 1 have seen a chief when he ap 
preached the .subject of a sale of his country, in his speech 
turn pale, tremble with fear, and sit down perfectly exhaus 
^ed in body, from the operations of his mind. His audience is 
never less dicrnifi»:d. than his whole nation — frequenth 
-cverdl other nations, and when the object of the council is 
♦he sale of his country ; the officers of the United Slates, 
and an army drawn iipin military array, with all its pom]> 
Jind splendur The Indian orator, according to all his ideus 
•jf things is placed iu a situation, the most favorable, F can 
•conceive of to be iu the highest derrrce, eloquent. Before 
him sit the United States' Commissioners, attended by a 
'ireai number of military otlicers, iu full dresses, the Indi- 
an agents, sub agents, interpreters, and an jirmy of soldiers 
uiuiiiraruis. Thecanui^us with !igh:ed matches, and indeed 
all the prt^nd array (;t'military iii'e, s*- I'ascinating to men in 
•111 ages of the world, are presented to his near and full view. 
On each si«le of liim sit all the chiefs and warriors of 
His uatiou, nhile behi^id him, sit in the full hearing of his 
voice, all the women aud children oi his people. His sub 
ject is one then, of the high<'st conceivable importance to 
himself, and his whole nation. His country, which he is 
♦-•ailed on to sell and quit f»r fore\er, contains the bones 
*. of his iU)cestors, the remains of ni.mbers who were endear- 
i^d to him by a th«:'.isaud tender rec«:I'.ecvious. The heart 
|>erhaps, that loved him most dearl\,!i.'.s binied in that soiL 
■v^_ His wives and his children listen in breatlUess silence to 
oyery word he utters, everv e>e am^ng the assemblage. 
vaU and imposing to his mind watches every gesture he 
makes. 

Placed in such a situation, the character of his eloquence 
is easily conceived. It abounds with figures drawn from 
llbvery object which nature presents to his e^e. He thanks 
the Great Spirit, that he has granted them a day for hold- 
ing their council, without or with a few clouds, as the case 
may be — that their several paths between their homes and 
the council fire, have been open and unattended witli dan- 
jrcr — that the storm is passed away and gone — and he hopes 
./Aat during the timey^hi^ may be deXam^ itaanXtfsoDi^^ Ivci 
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beasts may not deslroy his corn^nor any \mA biids besufl^redf 
U> fly about the comicil with ftlse stories. All this is uttered 
without much gesticulatioio, aad without enthusiasin; hit 
should he touch upon the sub|ject of a sale of his eountryi 
bis whole soul is in every word^ in every look, in every 
gesture. His eye flashes fire, he raises hinuvelf upon his 
feet, his body is thrown in every variety of attitude-^-r^ve* 
ry muscle is strained— -every nerve is exerted to its utmost 
power, and his voice is loud, clear, distinct and command* 
ing. He becomes, to use his own expressive phrase«-»A 
MAN. 

He recalls to the minds of his audience the situation and 
circumstances of his ancestors, when they inhabited the 
whole continent; when they, and they only, climbed every 
hill and every mountain, cultivated in peace the most fer* 
tile spots of earth, angled in every stream, and hunted 
over every plain in quest of game, and glided along in 
their canoes, on every river and every lake. He tells 
bis auditors that his ancestors had their lodges in the cool- 
est shades in summer, beside the purest fountains, where 
an abundance of food was always at hand and easily ob* 
tained; that all the labor they had to perform, was only 
what the white man calls spurt and pastime. That in win* 
ter he dwelt in the thickest forests, where he was protected 
from every piercing wind. 

The white man came across the great water--ihe was 
feeble and of small stature — ^he begged for a few acres of 
land, so that he could by digging in the earth, like a squaw^ 
raise some corn, some squashes and some beans, for the 
support of himself and &mily. Indian pity was excited 
by the simple tale of the white man's wants, and his 
quest was granted. He who was so small in stature,i 
came so great in size, that his head reached the clouds, 
with a large tree for his stafi*, step by step he drove the 
ted man bK^fore him from river to river, from mountain to 
mountain, until the red man seated himself on a small ter 
ritory as a final resting place, and now, the white mai 
wants even that small spot. 

To continue to use the language of the *^ Jattle EbS|*^ 
al Prairie Du Chien, in July, 16S9. The first white man 
we knew, was a Fienchman«-<-Jie lived; amon^ ub^ a» ^% 
^ be minted liimselfi he emdifid \iAa iu»^ ^v\fi^ ^« 
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sung and danced with us, and married one of our 
squaws, but be wanted to buy no land of us! The *^ Red- 
coat?' came next, he gave us fine coats, knives and guns 
and traps, blankets and jewels; he seated our chiefs and 
warriors at his table, with himself: fixed epaulets on 
their shoulders, put commissions in their pockets, and sus- 
pended medals on their breasts, but never asked us to sell our 
country to him \ Next came the " Blue coat," and no 
sooner had he seen a small portion of our country, than he 
wished to see a map of the whole of it; and, having seen 
it, he wished us to sell it all to him. Gov. Cass, last year, 
at GeeenBay, urged us to sell all our country to him, and 
now, you fathers, repeat the request. Why do you wish to 
add our small country to yours, already so large? When 
I went to Washington, to see our great father, 1 saw great 
houses all along the road, and Washington and Baltimore. 
Philadelphia and New York are great and splendid cities. 
So large and beautiful was the President's house, the car- 
pets, the tables, the mirrors, the chairs, and every article 
in it, were so beautiful, that when 1 entered it, I thought I 
was in heaven, and the old man there, I thought was the 
Great Spirit; until he had shaken us by the hand, and kis- 
sed our squaws, I found him to be like yourselves, nothing 
but a man ! You ask us to sell all our country, and wander 
off into the boundless regions of the West. We do not own 
that country, and the deer, the elk, the beaver, the bufialo 
and the otter now there, belong not to us, and we have no 
fight to kill them. Our wives and our childron now seated 
behind us, are dear to us, and so is our country, where rest 
in peace the bones of our ancestors. Fathers! pity a peo- 
le, few in number, who are poor and helpless. Do you 
t our country ? your's is larger than our's. Do you 
ant our wigwams? you live in palaces. Do you want our 
horses? your's are larger and better than our's. Do you 
want our Women? your's now sitting behind you, (pointing 
o Mrs. Rolette and her beautiful daughters, and the ladies 
belonging to the officers of the Garrison,) are 'handsomer 
and dressed better than our's. Look at them, yonder! Why, 
Fathers, what can be your motive? 

' Such is the substance and almost the very words of Hoo- 
waneka, in council. His gestures were very graceful, but, 
w those parts of his speech) where he felt deeply, what he 
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said, his gesticulation was violent, and his wliolo s^oul ap^ 
peared to be agitated in the highest degree. 

Among tlie Sauks and Foxes, Keeokuk and Morgan, the 
head warriors of the two, tribes were their orators, Who ad- 
dressed us. They always consulted the civil chiefs, as to 
the matters to be touched on in their speeches. A solenm 
national council was called upon the subject, and the result 
of their deliberations, was communicated to the orators. 

Among the Winnebagoes, they generally put forward as 
orators, half breeds, such as Snakcskin and the Little Elk, 
but ongfeat occasions the principal chiefs appear as orators. 
Among them, orators do not, as such, stand as high as they 
do among civilized nations. Under an aristocracy, birth 
IS esteemed of great consequence, and in a savage state, 
bodily powers and prowess are considered of greater value 
than among us, who are more intellectual than man in his 
natural condition. The Indian word for an orator, is "bab- 
bler." Thus, we see, that our red men are not sufficiently 
advanced in the arts, either of life or of government, to 
j^ivc an orator all the consequence which our condition as 
a people affords. Could the man of America throw off his 
aristocracy, his love of war, his indolence which has its 
origin partly in these sources, and adopt all the new wants 
of civilized life, which are the irue fountain heads, of all 
our industry, he might excel as an orator at the bar, on the 
stage, in the desk, in the mixed assembly, and in the Senate 
hall. Until then, he will rise no higher than he now is : 
his speeches will be vehement, his gesticulation violent, 
and repetitions, and darkness, and obscurity, mixed with 
some beautiful allusions to natnre, and vague traditions, 
handed down, from ages gone by, will be found in all his 
harangues. Logan's speech was simplicity itself, and was 
and is admired all over the world, but Logan had spent the • 
most of his days among the whites, whom he more resem- 
bled in all his ideas, than his own people. Such a speech . 
as Logan's never was delivered by an Indian, who nevexiftt 
daw a white man. There are in it a clearness, a direct- 
ness, a point, a simplicity, which belong to the speech of a 
civilized man, who at the same time, is a full blooded sav- 
asc in his heart. 




Having exam ined their el 
whether they haveany poet 
eastern contiaeni, poetry esisled before prose composilion 
was invented. Among all savage nations, so long as ih>^ 
human mind rcmaiuB unenlightened by literature and sci- 
ence, the darliQesa which reets upon it, is tavorable to thc' 
workings of the imagination. The lolly mountain, the catar- 
act, rushing with its mighty volume of waters, the flood, 
the lake, convulsed by the tremendous storm, the tornBdo's 
fury, the whirlwind's force, the thunder's awful voice, and 
the zigzag vivid lightning's flash, agitate the savage raind 
witli the most awful and sublime emotions. These arc 
COQtraated in his mind, with the peaceful, widespread prai- 
rie, the gentle river, moving aniseleasly along, within its 
banhs, the placid lake, uaruUIed by a breath of air, and the 
clear sky, without a cloud in view. Ignorant of all secon- 
dary causes, the savage looks only to the orat fjrbt cache, 
as the only and immediate Author of all things, and all 
events, and his soul la filled with dread, awe and wonder. 
The very names of individuals, nay of whole tribes, forti 
fr this position. The "Rolling Thunder," "the Yellow 
Thuader," "(he Distant Thunder," &c, are individuals 
among the Winnebagoes, who possess great weight of char- 
acler; and that tribe to which belong men, who atand high 
on their roll of fame, for their distinguished valor in War, 
for their consummate prudence, experience and wisdom in 
the national councils, is emphatically called, " the rhundei' 
tribe." 

In all former ages, and in all other countries, placed as 
oar natives are, man has been a poet, and why should he- 
not be one, who roams over the vast regions of the West'^ 
The friendly Creeks, are as far advanced in many of the 
arts, as ihe Greeks were, in the age, in which the Homerk 
poema were produced. It is immaterial, in my view of the 
liubjecf, whether such a person as Homer over had an es- 
tatencC) in reality, because I doubt on that subject; bat 
certain poems were produced in a certain age, by certain 
Greeks, though collected, {wlished, connected and correc- 
fed by other parsons in a euccoeding age, and we asoriho 
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ilkem to Homer. The ancient Greeks and Romans have 
fong since, gone down^o the tomb— their languages are no 
fongor living ones — their poets, orators, warriors, states- 
men, artists and historians, together with their laws, their 
institutions, civil, moral and religious — even their very 
gods have perished from off the face of the earth. But let 
any one at this day make himself acquainted with these 
ancient nations through their writings which have escaped 
the ravages of time, and which go to show us what they 
were; ambitious of glory and renown, in all the pursuits 
of life, which lead to the temple of fame; — avaricious of 
wealth, luxurious, indolent, bold, daring, industrious, enter- 
prising, cunning, artful or artless and possessing indeed 
not only every power of body, but every faculty of mind, 
now belonging to man ; — ar^d I might add, that the satires 
of Horace, and the beautiful passage of Virgil, beginning, 
with ''Oh, fortunatos nimium, &c. and the Greek comedies, 
should we go no further, prove that even the pursuits of 
men were formerly, and always, the same as now; so that 
looking on all the people around us, at this moment, we 
iind Greeks and Romans every where. It follows conclu- 
sively, does it not? that, in all ages, and in all countries, 
Mrhen surrounded by circumstances precisely similar, man 
was and is exactly the same being. 

That he isa poet in America, his songs of war and of love 
attest. But if the American in his wildest state, in the 
Northwest, is not as good a poet as the Greeks were of the 
heroic age, neither is he as far advanced iu the arts of life; 
he has no buildings, either of wood, brick, or of stone — his 
wigwam is a shelter made of barks, and his moveable lodge 
<^onsists of mats, which are moved about as he moves, from fi 
spring to spring, and from grove to grove, or transported i 
in his canoes, with his wives, his child An, his aged parents 
and servants, accompanied by his dogs; or they are carried 
on his horses along with his traps and other moveables. ■ 
The country is too large, the population too sparse, and the 
mere wants of nature too few, too easily supplied also, and 
his habits of too fixed a character, to render any change in 
his modes of living, acting and thinking absolutely neces- 
trary, and therefore desirable to him, in his views of human 
fife, and of his own condition. The Gredcs were rooK» 
jent up for want of room to iqd^q fdK^A^tifil «k\Wii«^^,^v^ 
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the RotnanB, We must not forget either, that wo liear first 
cf the UQcienl^, through the aid of letters; and before the 
period of their intfoduciion, we have loo much reuoa to 
doubt liie truth of their hiatories. For myself, I confess 
that I place little, olmost no faith, in them. Certainly all 
Romaa history, before the destruction of Rome, and all the 
ftublic rccorda by the Gauh, under Brennus, is labulous. 
Blade up in afler limc3,6oaa toflatler the vanity of certain 
&inilioSt then poBsessing power and iafluooce in the State, 
iusl aa the artfjl office seekers of the present day, flattet 
Hie vanity, deny the vices, hide the follies, and varnish ovei 
the miscuiculations, negligencies and blunders of the men 
BOW in power, all over the world. So ihatin fact, history 
ahows UB no people in ancteDt limes, placed in circumetan 
6tg, quite so unfavorable to mental devetopemenl, as thoac 
in which the Indiana of the Wiacoosin are now placed. The 
(odiafiB further south, the Croeki^, the Cherokees, &c. com- 
pare belter with the heroic ages of iho ancients, and Gd^, 
is among them, what CAnititiE, was among the Greeks — he 
lias invented an alphabet of syllables, superior, iu every 
point of view, to any ever used by Cadmus. 

An alphabet which with a few corrections of some errors, 
and the addition of a few more, well detioed charactersr 
would suit aod fully convey all the sounds of every Indian 
4flnguBge in America. It possesses some a^lvantages over 
the English and French alphabets, inasmuch as it is more 
<M)mpreneHsive, occupies less space, in a book, aud conveys 
with more certainty, the sounds of the laneuoge. It i^ 
learned with ease, and one acquires the arts ol spelling and 
■jftAiiag throtieh the use of it, sooner than he could, if lie 
^edwur's. It approaches our short hand writing. 
- The Indian languages, thoitghaboundingrathertoo mud 
in guttural Bound»S)r rhyme, yet all their public harauguc 
abound with tropes and figures of speech, and the ideaf 
conveyed are glowing, and originate in a fervid imagina- 
4ion. Nothing can be more poetical than many of their 
speeches, whenever the speaker alludes to the wonders, 
either of nature or of art. The very ignorance of the 
phenomena of nature, Iho causes of which, to htm lie bu- 
vted in darkness, keeps hie imagination in a conlioual glow 
of wonder and admiratiofi. Some ignorant wTiur, long 
/we^c, ^rst propBgatni^eiita, thstihered man,eKpre«9n* 



im surprise at any thing he nw, and all Uie servile heri 
followed after him, in the aaioe tnck. More error was nev- 
er conveyed in so few words. The Indian wonders at eve- 
ry thing he sees, almost. I saw crowds of them examining 
every part of the machinery about our steam boat; and no- 
f hing could more attract their admiration, than the sight oi 
a clock or of a watch. 

In saying what 1 have of the savage, in order to prove 
that he possesses within himself the sources of poetry, no- 
thing is further from my intention than to undertake to provt; 
that the civilized man may not be a poet also. As a peo- 
ple, savages are more poetical than civilized men. Enthu- 
siasm will throw any mind into a poetical state of existence. 
Xt throws the man of genius into those reveries, where 
amidst nature, he sees nothing but nature, even among the 
greatest perils, and he remains uuterrified by them. 

Franklin, without a particle of fear could go out into 
the most terrible thunder storm, in order to try an experi- 
ment with his electric kite. Enthusiasm iu the pursuit of 
the wonderful discovery he made, took away all fear from 
his miud. 

Plinv, that he might be able, correctly to describe a vol 
rano, fearlessly approached one so near, that he lost his 
life in it. 

Vebnet, the painter, went to sea, with the hope of be- 
ing in a tempest, so that he could paint one! When the 
much desired tempest came, while others were distracted .. 
with fear, and gave up all hopes of being saved from im- j^ 
mediate death; the captain of the vessel foun^^Vetrnek^^ 
calmly sketching the terrible world of waters, andstudyin? 
the waves that were threatening him with destruction, 
though the civilized man is many times hi^v enthuf 
yet his mind is not always so excited, n(4HLpften; i 
mind of the savage is. ^^•.«" 

I was unable to discover any love songs among the Win- 
nebagoes, the wildest savages of the Northwest; yet I oh* j 
tained, through Mr. Kinzey, the sub agent, at fort Winne- *V 
"hago, a war song, the words of which are subjoined.. A^ 
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Haatehimk' IVaPwoanar, 

OS 
WrairaiBiLGD WAB BONG 

Hyeehcenartsbeezhee^Hyeeheetiartaheezbee, MyeeheenansheBzhfe 
lamnottobotnfledwitb — I am not to be, &c 

Hyceheenartfiheezhee, Hyeeheenartsheezhee; 

Koa'rarwoankeezhun mau^nee tshee'reexar, 
Friends man a walks village 

Hyceheenartsheezhee, Hyeeheenartsheezhee^ Hyecheeinirtsheie^et. 
I am not to be, &c. 

TRANSLATION. " 

I am not to be trifled with, &c. 
Friends ! a man walks thro' this village, 

1 

Who diall dare to sport with me? 
Friends! 'tis a warrior chief you see. 

2 

Who shall dare contend with^me? 
Friends! 'tis the chief of chiefs you seet 



The notes for the drum are struck short and abruptly, 
and the first and every alternate note in a bar, is sounded 
loud and strong; the intermediate ones lightly. 

When this tragedy was acted, the actors were so painted 
as to show with great effect every wound which they had 
ever received in battle. Broken Abu who had been se- 
verely wounded in the attack on Fort Meigs, in the late 
^ar, was particularly conspicuous. The wound was so 
^lainted, and the blood which ran from it, was so well rep- 
ited by the painter, as to look like the reality itself. 



||hort distuce from him on a first view, I thought he 

3Centlyjpk badly wounded. 

LfketillJffiiragedians whom I ever saw play, the actors 

'went beyond nature, or as was once well said of Garrick, 

that he overacted Garrick. They worked themselves int& 

every attitude of gesture, and looked more like devils than 

tlike men. Though considering their advantages of educa- 
tion, they no more overacted their parts than the very best 
players on our theatrical boards do. On the whole, I give 
the Indians the preference, as overstepping simple nature 
%52^ Ann the most ^ebral^ playersj in oor Atlantic ci^ 
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t&s. E^hioOy sole arbitreBSSy saves theai f^om descrvtf 
ridicule and sconi as aclorsi musiciaosy andsiogers. 

Hie Sauks and FoxeS| who have resided near Rock isl- 
andy where the French located themselves seventy years 
since, have tunes evidently of French origin, and love 
dongs of considerable length. These Indians have among 
them, what answers to the Italian Improvisatori who make 
songs for particular occasions, and one of them makes it 
his business to take off with great efifect, the warriors when 
they boast of their exploits in the intervals, in the music 
and dancing at the war dances. He is a great wag, and 
dresses himself in a manner, as grotesque as possible. Oot 
his head, on such occasions, he fixes two horns of the an- 
telope, and nearly covers his face, with bison hair, dyed 
red 

The tune he usually sings his song in, contains only 
three, or at most five notes, but is as gcwd a song probably, 
and the music quite equal to the poetry and music, used by 
Thespis in the infiincy of tragedy, among the Greeks. 
Whether these Improvisatori are of Indian or European ori- 
gin, I cannot certainly say, though from the circumstance oi 
their existence, among moat of the Indian tribes, nearly or 
quite all the way to the Rocky mountains, and high on the 
Missouri river ; I am induced to believe those Improvisatori, 
derived their profession, as they have their origin from the 
natives of the country. 

That the Sauks and Foxes have a considerable number 
of songs, suited to a great many occasions in their own 
language I know, and have heard them sung frequently 
and regret that my avocations prevented my taking them, t 
down in writing at the time they were sung. When Qo^ § 
farther advanced in the arts of civilised life, than these tribes j 
are, I doubt much whether the Greeks or.Romans had more ] 
poetry, or better, than the aboriginals have at this moment. 
And, as to music, the Romans were inferior, in the days 
of Augustus, to the Sauks and Foxes of the Upper Missis- 
sippi. 

Our Indians have no such things as rhyme amons them, 
though that can be matter of no surprise to us, men we 
consider that no nation of antiquity had it. Neither the 
Cheeks nor Romans had any such thing as rhyme amon^ 
them, nor was the art of punctuatioii luvratk v^^imj^ xa^ 
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tions who made each great pr^rcss in the arts of paiatino-. 
statuary and architecture. That the modern art of rhym 
iagy should he unknown, to the most polished nations of an 
tiquity, is no more surprising than it is that they knew no- 
thing of the mariner's compass, the art of printing, the 
telescope, the power, and the uses of steam, as now applied 
to navigation and in the manufactories of Europe and 
America. Rhyme then, is a modern invention, which hEis 
not yet reached the natives of America, but their poetry is 
sung and accompanied by musical instruments and the 
dance. So it was in the best days of Greece and Rome 
among them. They set all their comedies and tragedies to 
music and accompanied the acting of them, with the human 
voice, and with musical instruments! Cue actor frequent^ 
!y spoke the words, while another acted them! and we are 
told, that it often happened, that the one who gesticulated, 
gained more applause than the speaker. 

As among our Indians, the Roman actors sung their plays 
and both actors and chorus danced as they sung. Though 
our Indians, when they act their comedies and tragedies 
(because I consider their dances as such,) have not gone as 
far, in some respects as thoir prototypes, the Greeks and 
Romans, y et they so change their common appearance when 
they appear as players, by painting and dressing that on 
several occasions I hardly knew them, as individuals. But 
our native actors never appear in buskins. The Romans 
wore masks, lined with brass, to give an echoing sound to 
their voices, and these masks were marked with one pas- 
sion on one side, and with a contrary passion on the other; 
and the actor turned that side towards the spectators, which 
'corresponded with the passion he was acting. This ac- 
count of the acting on the stages of Greece and Rome, is 
drawn from the united voice of all antiquity, which no one 
will dispute, who is at all conversant with classical litera- 
ture. 

Among the Indians of the Upper Mississippi, the Sauks 
and Foxes are decidedly the best actors, and have the great- 
est variety of plays among them; Their war dances may 
be viewed as tragedies in the rudest state, and those dan 
ces wherein both sexes appear, are truly comedies of no 
mean cast, considering their origin and their authors. Each 
person who actSj is painted and dressed in a manner en- 
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tirely proper, for the part to be personated by the actor or 
actress. To see a plav acted, of a ludicrous cast of char- 
acter, I have seen a tnousand Indians present, who were 
highly delighted with the acting. ' Thunders of applause 
followed some antic prank, while a visible displeasure 
would sometimes punish a failure to act well. To raise up 
a company of good players among them, they only need a 
setled state of society, fixed habitations, and an acquain- 
tance with the use of letters. To accomplish this for them 
individuals or societies must do it, not the United States- 
jTOvernment, whose vast advances of money, goods, S^c. 
never reach their object, in a way to be of much service 
Jhem. 

As to the tunes of most of the Indians, it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add that they are dull and monotonous, because, 
with only from three to five musical notes they must neces- 
sarily be so, yet, even such tunes sung by some clear, soft 
and melodious voices, both of males, and especially of fe^ 
males, the music in them is quite agreeable, and even en- 
chanting. Though the human voice is nearly the same in 
all ages and in all countries, in its unimproved condition 
and nature herself has given voices almost angelic to a fa- 
vored few, yet it is not to be dissembled that art has done a 
vast deal to improve it among Europeans and their descen- 
dants of the present time. What nature had done for man 
in giving him musical powers, the Wmnebagoes showed us 
at Prairie Du Chien, in July and August of 1829, and what 
art could add to nature in that line, was exhibited to uff, 
while listening to the singing of the accomplished Missjw 
Rolette of that place. ^/ff^ 

In 1782 there were published at the English University ' 
of Oxford, three ancient Greek hymns, composed by one 
Dionysius, accompanied by the notes of music, in which 
they were once sung in the best days of Greece. The 
music, read it as you will, either backwards or forward is 
not one whit better than the Winnebagocs possess now. It 
may*be said, that the Greek and Roman languages, were so 
musical in themselves that they needed not the aid of mu- 
sic. Be that as it may, I think it quite clear, that in those 
times, when Greece and Rome flourished most, their mu- 
sic was extremely poor. We, in the United ^\»^KS^^ ^xs> 
running into the opposite extreme; so ^vd^yv^ ^'"wk^ 'Ckscc^ 
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Who enjoys the greatest Bum of happiness, the sange Cl 
Uie civilized man? 

By bappioess I mean mental and corporeal onjoymeDI. 
Add ill order to arrive at acoDolusioD in any wiscesliiftc- 
tory to ihe inquirer, it is not only ceeessary to examineihr 
situation of whole tribes, but individual caae^, must be pis- 
wd in our acalee and carefully and correctly weighed- 

Jl would be too tedious though to compare the situattfiH 
"^"h aatioa, of every officer, civi\ and miliUry. Iti hwh 
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it) public 4nd prirate, that not a sentence can be beard; 
Ai'hile oar Indians like the nncients, rely almost wholly on 
itie sense of the words for effect. Uoubliees it would be a 
vast improvement, if the auditor could distinctly bear aod 
understand both the words and the music. If but one of 
these advantages can be attained, I am decidedly in favoi 
of the Indian mode of aioging. Even if the tune be iii'>- 
nolonous, let Ibe human voice be a (iae tone and this toac 
impassioned, it will, as the Great Milton espresses it, 

"i. ■ lako (be piisoned mu). 

And lap it in El}siiini ." 

As to musical instruments, the Winnebagocs use a great 
iiumber of goard shells, with pebbles enough in them, to 
make them very good rattles. These are shaken so as to 
heep time, with Itie everlasting daw, daw, daw, of theii 
tinging- They have a flute of (heir own invention wbicl 
produces the most melancholy mttsic in the world. 

When the musician is playing his mournful tune, of three 
notes, only four rods from you, you would conclude, unlesF 
you actually saw him, that he was forty rods from you. 

It is played at war dances aud at those executions ol 
human beings who are burned at the slake, It is, I believe, 
always used by disconsolate lovers, lo soften the hard hearts 
of iheir cruel lair ones. 

Among the Sauhs and Foxes, they have the tambourin.- 
;isa musical instrument. TTiis instrument is derived from 
(be early French setlers on the Mississippi, 1 doubt not. 

As the musical instruments arc lew in number, so ihev 
iFO very imperfect and rude in their conalniction. 
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states of society, the military is subordinate to tlie civil 
power. Fame — the love of glory, in all states, and in all 
uges, has made heroes; and the Indian warrior Keeokuk, 
who commands the Sauks adorned with his hundred feath- 
ers of the bald eagle, to denote the number of his victims, 
is as happy as any officer in our army or navy . 

Let us descend into private life, the common lot of near 
ly all persons in the world; and begin with the lover. 

^' Sighing like a furnace, and making ballads to his mis- 
tress' eye brow" among us, and in no less pitiable condition 
among the Winnebagoes!!! The pitiful city dandy, mea- 
ger, gaunt and pale faced, with a waist like a wasp; with a 
watch in the pocket of his scanty vest, accompanied by 
chain enough to hang him up by the neck, cuts not as good ' 
a figure as the young Winnebago, painted in his best man- 
ner, his hair filled with white clay and a flute in his 
hand. Our city fop has as few ideas in his head as the 
savage. He is pale, emaciated, fanciful and foolish, while 
' the Winnebago looks brave and manly, on all around him. 
The dandy crawls along to the church, the theatre, or the 
ball room to see his adorable, fanciful, fickle, silly fair one; 
whereas the young Indian, if his fair idol, move from one 
place to another, lightly wends his way along, not far from 
her, until she stops, when he seats himself, on a stump, a 
log or a rock, and begins his mournful and heart rending 
tune of three notes ! He plays for hours together, without 
cessation, while the cruel fair one seems not to know that 
her afflicted lover is near her! The Winnebago flute, pro- 
duces as mournful a sound as can be imagined, and when 
but two rods off, you would suppose it, twenty times that 
distance. Thus from morn till night, the lover continues 
his suit and from day to day, until the young lady's parents 
I ought to say mother, consents to the marriage, or rejects 
him and his music. Once rejected by the mother, he seats 
himself near some other beautiful belle, and begins anew 
his mournful ditty. Thus he labors on in his vocation, un- 
til liferBucceeds in making some blooming beauty his bride. - 

As the Indian girls, in matters of love, implicitly obey 
their mothers, they generally marry well, thougjy^ey ure * 
sometimes sold to the highest bidder. A goodly^pej^n, to 
be a good hunter, to be possessed of good dogs, a ^<:xA ^iv^ 
good traps and above all, to be a\U^ to on*^ oi VN^b^'o^- 
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P&l families in the nacion, are the best passports (o au liou 
orable malrimonial connesioo. The motbcr who ia poor. 
oxpectB a present Ibr her daugbler, while the chiefs preseiil 
vary handsome gifts to Iheir sone-in-law, 1 leave the ques 
lion to the reader to decide between ihc t-avage and the civ- 
iUzed man as a luver. 

The common people, such as are neither chiefs nor war- 
riors, have no polilical icUuence, and more resemble, in 
iheir condition, ibe poorer people of England, than our citi- 
■zens. They are generally poor, even Ibr siivages, and arf 
more unhappy than any olber portion of people in iheUni 
^led Stales, slaves not excepted. A prophet Itad collected 
I into one body on Hock river, about two hundred persons 
who appeared to be a wretched people, They consisted of 
men and women, who were either deformed in their per- 
sons or were mere dwarfs in size. Those were governei! 
by this priesl, through iheir hopes aod fears, and this ttltli' 
band of Winnebagoes were kept logclber by a common in- 
terest. Cut oft" from all opportunity of ever rising into 
any important stai ion in their nalioug by circumstances be- 
yond tbeir control, they naturally associated together un- 
der such a teacher. According to their ideas of happiness 
' is world oflered very little to them, and they naturally fbl- 
who promised them all they could desire 
' existence. This prophet carried witli 
three feet in length, divided into parts 
somewhat like a common yard stick, and from this he pro- 
I fcssed to deliver to his people the most awful denunciations 
^ provided they disobeyed him. His dreams he professed 
'I were sent directly (rum heaven, and he denounced the moat 
awful judgments against every sinner who doubted his 
I divine mission, or dinobej ed his injunctions. Whether he 
I went 80 far ae represent the Great Spirit malignant enough 
/ 10 inflict eternal punishment for every little fault; or wheA- 
cr he was weak enough to inculcate the doctrine of ever- 
I lasting happiness, as a reward for the tittle, the very yitlf 
\ good, which even the best man can effect in his life ftnjc, J 
^ cannot say. 

^ I drafe*Jio conclusion from a comparison between theat 
religious people and onr's, which is the most happy. That 
r^^ea^^^e mingles fewer worldly motives with bis religiou 
than many who join our churches^ V svacwcVj Vk\\«vb, anH 
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. _j — ihis world oflered ver 
*■ f lowed the man, whc 
I in a future s'late of e 
* I him a wand about tl 
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as yet t||e savage has mado no open attempts to join church 
and state, m order to rise into worldly power and influence. 
Wpi Pi ^ Ely say he h'\a p(^»^ 

The condition'of females among the savages is certain- 
ly less favorable to happiness, than our state of society af- 
fords. The want of comfortable habitations among the ab- 
origines is felt more by women and children, agod and in- 
firm persons, than with us. Their hardy habits however en- 
able them to bear this evil better than one would suppose; 
and between their condition and our^s, there is very little 
more disparity, than between our earliest white men in our 
frontier settlements, and the wealthier inhabitants of our 
Atlantic cities. The first setlers of Kentucky and Ohio, 
probably suffered more from the want of roads, mills, brid- 
ges, schools and all the institutions and comforts of civili- 
zed life, to which they had been accustomed from their in- 
fancy, than the Winnebagoes do now. Habit is almost ev- 
ery thing that a person needs in such a case. 

When I crossed Rock river at Ogee's ferry, September Ist 
1829, there was a lodge of Indians there, consisting of an^ 
old man, his son-in.law, ' daughter and several children. 
They waited on me, as soon as I stopped for the night, at 
the house of Ogee, who had married a half breed, and own- 
ed the ferry. They addressed to me a speech which I an- 
swered in the same friendly spirit with their's, gave them 
presents of pipes and tobacco, and visited their lodge. Af- 
ter receiving some sugar as a present from the lady of the 
family at the lodge, and after obtaining a promise from her 
to make a small bag, out of some nettles* which had been 
prepared by rotting and dressing, so that they resembled 
dressed hemp; — I retired to rest at an early hour, and saw 
my friends no more, until day lightj at which time, on wajjc- 
ing out at the door, I saw the two Indian men at the lod^, 
painting and dressing themselves in their best manner . in 
this way they were preparing to wait on me, before my de- 
parture, to deliver a speech and some presents to me. Not 
seeing the woman at the lodge my attention was directed 
towards an adjoining grove, from whence the sound of an 
axe proceeded. The woman was cutting wood there and 
soon she raised a log from the ground, a load for almost any 
man, and carried it to the lodge. A regard to delicacy for- 
bade my visiting them, until the &(!v\V} xi^'c^ vgw^ ^s^»»s^^vl 
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to receive mc. As good ob ihe mea were compieKly dtox- 
sed, I took an opportuoily, to upbraid them for not ctiUin^ 
and corrying (lie wood, iualcad of laying Iliat labor on tht 

/ The men showed in Iheir countenances, strong marks ol 
grief at whol they evidently considered a most unjust im- 
putation on Iheir character. It vaa true, ihcy said, *'thiii 
the squaw had set up nearly all night to make the bag for 
me, but the money she was to receive for it would be her 
own of which they would receive no port." The old man 
said "that while he and his eon-in-law many timea would 
ise early in the morning fasting and hunt all day and re- 
turn home at ikjght faint, weary and almost famished foi 
ibod,andso continue on from day to day, perhaps suffering 
all that they could endure until success crowned their ef 
forts at lost: all this time the squaw and her children, re- 
mained at the lodge, where they could be comparatively 
comfortable, by a good fire, when the weather was bad, and 
suffered much less than the men who bore all the fatigues 
without a murmur of complaint. In war the men fighi 
all the battles, suffer from wounds, from hunger and priva- 
tions of every kind." '"Father," said the old man, " wt- 
do not like some of your customs; at your forts we see 
young men almost boys acting as ofiicers, and beating and 
abusing, older men than they, compelling them to carry on 
their shoulders large poles all day, marching backwards 
and forwards, to answer no purpose, but to gratify their 
young officers. All this is imposed upon them merely be- 
cause these old men, have drank too much whisky which 
their officers lirst give them to drink, and then punish them 
lor drinking it! We endeavor to keep the whisky from our 
soldiers, and if they get it by any means, we do not punish 
them for drinking it. We have only old men like you, for 
our officers, and we teach our young men to obey them. 
Our women own all the children— the lodge and the wig- 
wam are theirs and all the household furniture. The luen 
own the guns, the traps, the powder and lead, the horses 
and the canoes. The women and children own the fishing 
lines and hooks, the axes and the hoes. We kill the deer, 
the bear, the otter, the mink and the muskrat, the women 
and children sometimes catch the fish, kill the birda and 
ISC tlie com." 
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COMPARISON id7 

According to their ideas of things, they are, doubtless, 
^iod and indulgent husbcuids, and the mother has the whole 
<3ducation of the children on her hands. The son riio 
teaches to reverence and obey his father — to be brave and 
intrepid in danger — to be a man patient of fatigue ; and when 
old enough, he learns the arts of a hunter, from his father, 
who takes him out into the forest for that purpose. From 
his earliest years he uses the bow, in killing birds and other 
small game. The daughter is taught by her mother, the 
culinary art. In all its branches — ^to be modest and sub- 
missive — to make mats of rushes and various kinds- of 
' bark — to dress skins and make them into mocasins. One 
squaw will, in one day, dress a deer skin, and work it up 
into mocasins, unless they are ornamented with porcupine 
quills, when I have known a squaw occupy herself during 
four or five days, on one pair of mocasins, or a shot pouch. 

The savage who inhabits a country blessed with a fertile 
soil and temperate climate, whose rivers, ponds and lakes 
abound with an abundance of fishes — whose forests and 
natural meadows contain a plenty of wild game of many 
kinds, is placed in circumstances the most favorable which 
savage life presents to man. His labors are such, and such 
only as we call " sport." Free from anxiety of mind, as 
the fowls of the air, or the beasts of the forest and the field, 
when ho has brought home his game, he feasts on it, and 
sleeps and enjoys every pleasure he knows or needs, until 
it is all gone. Then he starts again in quest of game. 
Sometimes, it is true, he toils ail day without success, re- 
turns home at night, faint, weary and hungry, but he 
trusts in his success on the coming day, and sleeps sound- 
ly until morning. Free from imaginary wants, and a 
thousand artificial ills which are the great bane of civilized 
life, he passes through time without much care; but, it 
must bo confessed, that his improvidence for the future fre- 
quently (especially in winter; exposes him to sufiferings 
for food and raiment, and from the inclemency of the sea- 
sons and unforeseen accidents, for which the civilized man 
provides, and by that means escapes. The poorest white 
man in Ohio, who enjoys his health, unless it be his owa 
tault, enjoys more happiness than almost any Indian of the 
North West. For the a^ed, sick, and infirm, there is pro- 
vided no minister of religion to coiv&qI^ V\i<^T(vvQk ^^y(> ^£&^^ 
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tresses, and there is no regular physician to heal them- 
Though they have physicians who use some few remedies, 
yet they are scarcely better than our '^ quack doctors'' and 
the ^^ water doctors" of our German population. 

The enlarged views of the universe, and the works oi . 
nature, derived from books, never reach the savage mind, 
and of course, his pleasures and pains are corporeal, rather 
than mental. More exposed than we are to bodily suf> 
fering, he is taught from his infancy, to bear it with 
stoical indifference. Compared with ours, 'his wants are 
few and easily supplied, unless, as in many places, the 
population is too great for the country around them to sup- 
ply enough game. In tliat case, war id made on the tribes 
where the greatest abundance of game is found. Hence, 
the origin of the wars almost always carried on between 
savage nations. War produces the same evils among them 
which it does among civilized nations — it does more, be- 
cause the prisoners of war, among savages, as in the earlier 
ages of the world, every where, are liable to be put to 
death in the most cruel manner, or sold into perpetual 
iiondage. Civilized man, in war, enjoys a vast advantage 
over the savage, on many accounts. In modern warfare, 
among Europeans, non-combatants, women and children ^ 
are not warred upon, nor is private property liable, in 
most cases, to be taken by an enemy. In modern times, 
since the use of gun-powder and the invention of guns, thie 
combatants, generally, do not, as formerly, 6ght hand to 
hand, so that less passion is infused into the contest, and 
less carnage and death ensue. Modern wars, among Eu- 
ropeans, produce not the same hostile feelings towards 
each other, that ancient ones did, and civilization has 
achieved, in this way, a great deal of real good for man- 
kind, or what is the same thing, a vast amount of human 
misery is prevented. Prisoners are exchanged, not sold 
into slavery — protected from injury, and not burned at the 
stake, surrounded by demons of cruelty. So that, if we 
may safely conclude, that savage man, in most cases, is 
less happy than the civilized one, in times of peace, the 
contrast is still greater in times of war. And what adds . 
to this view of the subject, is the fact, that among barbarous 
nation?, there is more war than peace. 
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As an argument in favor of the savage state, we hear it 
urged that men have lefl all the blessings of civilized life, 
and have taken up their abode among the savages. They 
have so, moved by various considerations. Some such 
men were outcasts from civilized society ; others again, 
wished to live in a state of society where polygamy exists. 

Thomas Jefierson and a distinguished French writer, for- 
merly had a dispute about the man of America, in which it 
seemed to be admitted that the Indian was less amorous 
than the European! Now, from what I have seen myself, 
I should say, not doubting the fact, that, excepting the 
nobility and gentry, perhaps, of Europe, our Indians are 
more amorous than any other people in the world. I shall 
give no instances, of course; but I suspect that not a few 
white men, who adopt savage life, do it, because, in that 
state of society, they can indulge all their passions with 
impunity, to anv extent they can even desire. Fondness 
for the chase, may attract others ; while the honors and 
distinctions other men think they can acquire among the 
savages, draw thbm into savage life. Other men are 
naturally mere savages in disposition, and unfit for civili- 
zed life, in any of its forms or modifications. Such per- 
sons ought, by all means, to join the savages. 

I am fearful that another class of men unite themselves 
to Indian tribes, from mercenary motives, without intend- 
ing always to remain with them; — they wish 'to get the 
management of the property of the Indians, to handle the 
money and goods annually delivered to them by the United 
States. They may wish, perhaps, (as many of them do,) 
to get possession of valuable tracts of land, and keep them 
m their families. Some traders, who settle among the In- 
dians, marry among them, and by that means, get rich 
among them . 

These are the principal inducements, doubtless, with 
those who take up their abode among our Indians ; and in 
my humble opinion, ihey prove nothing more than that 
SOME FEW PERSONS, for a time, prefer to be savages, just as 
the owl prefers the darkness of the night, to the bright 
light of the sun, by day. 

Those European writers, who seem to have prefered sa< 
vage to civilized life, show clearly that they have ivot ^\iR; 
correct idea of savage life, and t\i© xe^Wv^ \iwi\.^ ^y^<»v 
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i][\akc them recant their opiDion. If any one ever repre 
sentcd only the fair side of the picture of savage life, I 
have done it in this volume, carefully avoiding all that was 
unsightly in my picture. 

IHSCEUiANEOUS BEMARKS. 

Some few persons In the United States are actuated hy u 
hatred of the Indians, bordering on madness, who would 
destroy them at once, if they possessed the power. Sucb 
men have lost relatives slain in combat, or otherwise, by 
the Indians; or they have warred with them, and have 
seen their cruelty to their prisoners. If such persons 
should ever be permitted by Congress to do so, they might, 
by their honest prejudices, be led to treat our red men in 
such a manner as to bring down upon us, as a nation, the 
execrations of the whole civilized world. As a nation, 
we have intended to treat these people with the greatest 
kindness. Congress have yearly appropriated large sums 
of money to defray the expenses of the Indian Department; 
— they have established, as they suppose, blacksmith^s 
shops among the Indians, in order to mend their traps and 
their guns, to make axes and hoes for them. Farms have 
been improved, in order to teach them the arts of agricul- 
ture. These shops, with a blacksmith and his assistant 
blacksmith — a farm, a farmer and assistant farmer to each 
agency — an agent, assistants, or sub-agents, and several 
interpreters, each with a handsome. salary, paid by the na- 
tional government, besides annual appropriations for iron 
and steel, for farming utensils, and no small sums for beef, 
pork, flour, powder, lead, medicines, goods, wares and mer- 
chandize, suitable for the Indians. All these things be- 
speak a nation^s benevolence. The nation annually pays 
large sums of money for all these things, which congress 
presume the Indians receive, or are benefitted by them. 
If, however, the farm should be situated where no Indian 
ever sees it — if the blacksmith^s shop is on the farm — it 
no Indian ever obtains even one article of the goods in- 
tended to be given to him for nothing, without paying four 
times its value — if the iron and steel are worked up and 
sold out to the white people of the neighborhood — if the 
productions of the (arm, and the shop, and the store, all go 
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lo enrich one man, then the benevolent intentions of con- 
gress are frustmted. 

That about one hundred men disburse about one million 
of dollars every year, which are charged to the Indian De- 
partment, we know; but how much of that large sum is so 
disbursed as to answer all the benevolent intentions of con- 
sress, I do not know. From all I saw, and from all I heard 
from men of truth and good character, who reside in tho 
Indian country, I am thoroughly convinced that great 
abuses exist in the Indian Department, which need legisla- 
tive interference. Annuities, due the Indians by treaties, 
ought to be regularly paid; but the agencies, sub-agencies, 
the farmers, assistant farmers, blacksmiths and their assis- 
tants, might be forthwith dispensed with, without doing 
any injury to the Indians. By such a before, a large a- 
mount of money might be saved to the nation. 

The causes which produced the abuses above referred to 
will continue them, I fear, under the pretext of benevolence 
to the Indians ! 

A feeling exists among the nation at large, towards our 
red brethren, which is highly honorable to our people, and 
ray only regret is, that such a feeling is so greatly abused 
by the very persons whose duty it is to act very differently 
from what some of them do. 

If the time should ever arrive, that our Indian agents- 
and all their sub officers should so manage matters entrus- 
ted to them, as to contrive every year to add largely to the 
expenses of the Indian Department — to use all their in- 
fluence to keep the Indians where they are, in ignorance, 
poverty and dependence, they will become a curse and a 
scourge to their own country, and to the people committed 
to their charge. Let us hope for better things. 

That the Indians will recede farther and farther west 
until they reach the Pacific Ocean, and finally be- 
come extinct, as a people, no one acquainted with their 
present condition and prospects, can doubt. That many 
efforts will be made through congress, to procrastinate their 
final doom, I clearly foresee. 

Such large sums of money, to be disbursed among the 
Indians on the frontiers, where all is left to the honesty of 
those who handle the money, present a ten\^^Vv^\i Vn ci^^xcv- 
mit frauds, Tbo poor Indian'^a voice \a \oo fe^^^ Vi>a^ 
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lieard by the government, and all the white people wh<^ 
could complain loud enough to be heard, arc interested in 
keeping their own secrets. 

The old Factory system, as it was called, was too good 
an one to last long, and il was swept off by Congress some 
years since. Under that system, goods were sold to the Indi- 
ans by the United States, through agents duly appointed 
by the executive department. Something was received by 
the United States for the goods delivered to the Indians. — 
Taking advantage of frauds committed on the Indians, by 
persons connected with the Indian bureau, the Factory sys- 
tem gave place to the present system of giving awa}*- the 
goods without any pay being exacted for them — as the law 
supposes ! All appears fair on the face of the law, but how 
many goods are thus delivered, not knowing, I cannot say. 
The American fur company so far as I am informed and be 
lievc, deal &irly and honorably with the Indians, and arc of 
great service to the Indians and the United States. They 
sell on a credit in the autumn to the hunters, before they 
start out on their annual hunting excursions, and receive 
their pay when the hunters return home. The families of 
the hunters procure many necessaries from the company V 
stores, during the autunm and .winter, and so far as I could 
learn from the Indians themselves, the American fur com- 
pany deserve well the fair reputation, they now enjoy. 

This company do more to keep peace among the Indians 
than all our army in that region — it is their interest to do 
so. The agents of this company have no interest in keep- 
ing the Indians where they are, and throw no obstacles in 
the way of the government, to prevent a sale of the Indian 
lands where the game is all destroyed. Wherever I found 
an agent of this company I found a friend ready, willing 
and even anxious to aid me in carrying into effect the views 
of the United States^ government. Without such aid at al- 
most every step as we proceeded on our mission, it must 
iiave wholly Sailed. 

CIVILIZATION OF THE INDIANS. 

How can wo prevent the final extinction of the rod mau 

oi' America? by making him in all respects a civilized man. 

/? /Ac ^ rat place, the £dian must be taught to build him a 
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liottse, und to dwell in il, with his family — to give up tbr- 
<iIiosc, as a means ol' subsistence and to culltvale liie eartli 
To brJDg about this great revolutioa in bis habits, we ninsi 
begin tvilh ibe children and youtbj the habits of the full 
•rrown man are of too fixed a cbantoter to be changed. A 
.school ia which thearlsuftarming lands and the mechanic 
itrtashouldbe taught might be extremely useful to the male?. 
'Hie younger females ought to be placed in families wherr 
ihey wotild learn all iheir sppropiiate business for life, A 
small village settled by persons thus educated would form 
u, nucleus around which othere wouW collect, Othersimi- 
lar towns would grow up if placed ia ihl heart of the In- 
dian country, and civiliMtion would extend if properly ios- 
lerod by the government, until the whole mass of aborigin- 
oa bevame civilized, prosperous and happy. Such schools 
Hnd such villages, must not be located on the verge of the 
Indian country but far in the interior, otherwise tbey 
would prove a curse. The reason is found in the 6icl 
I hat outcasts &um us who have lust their character b_^' 
iheir vices and by ihe commission of high crimes against 
>iir laws, locale themselves inihe edge of the country. 
u.niong iho Indians where they continue their vices and 
ibeir crimes, and so render themselvA a curse to ihr 
human race. They are the most embjltered enemies wc 
liavc, and stir up all the strife ihey can between us and Qin 
Indians. They contrive too, many times, by intermarria- 
l^s with females belongingtodistinguished Indian families, 
10 acquire great influence orer the natives, which is alwaye 
tumod against the country which gave them birth, but 
which has repudiated them, on account of their bad con- 
duct. Such men are frequently persons of the finest na- 
tural abilities, who have been educated in the best manner. 
They must not be permitted to settle among the educated 
Indians. It is with all the virtues, as it ia with grain apd 
otir garden vegelables, (to use a homely figure,) it requires 
great labour, care and diligence, to rear them into maturi- 
ty, whereas, all the vices, like noxious weeds, grow apontB' 
oeouely, without care or cultivation, and almost in dospiu- 
■ -ftf all our exertons to prevent their growth. Following 
Ibe course I have hinted at, Isee nogrcat dillicaU'^, \u<Cw 
sny of civilizing our Indians. T\ib7 atft ttww 8».h»?.«»". 
fai 80 were aW men originally . They w^ «a ^^iAe w« -«• 
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should have been, reared as they have been, and as their an 
ceaCors have becnduring unknown Sfeapaat. Many of them 
have light hair, blue eyes, and a ekio, as white as outg 
Nature has done as much for them, as shu has ibr us. Civ- 
ilizalinn with its arts, its wante,and its views — christiatiity 
with her benevolence and the hopes Ehe holds out to man if 
he follows her percepts and obeys them, with her threata of 
punishment if he disobeys the luws of Uod — the lights of 
science too, and the force of habits, long since acquired by 
iiur ancesters, and handed down to us through a hundred 
generations, make us to ditler from the red men of Ameri' 
ca, 1 confess that 1 anticipate little good being ever efiec- 
(ed towards civilizing the Indians by officers of the general 
government, because unworthy motives will draw unworthy 
laeaiutotheoffices. Benevolent societies would be more like 
[y toeflect the grand objects of benevolence, towards thb 
ill fated race of men. One such man, as the Rev. Jahss 
B. Fim.£v of Ohio, would do more good among the Indians 
ihanall the millions of dollars have done, of which ihc 
national treasury has been drained, lor the avowed purpose 
of civilizing the Indiana. 

A republican form of government might be gradually in- 
troduced among Riem, and bo might also the lights of re- 
ligion and of the aria and sciences. I see nothing in the 
nature of the savage, which belonged not once to Ihe wholer 
human race. His indolence, and his fondness for warand 
the chase, arc seeds sown, broad cast, in human nature it- 
self. So is his love of fame and of glory. His love of 
enterprise is great also, and in a state of civilization, it 
would nm in new channels, and produce results that 
would add to the usefulness, (he honor, and the dignity of 

Placed, aa we are, by Providence, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of these people, and occupyiug the very country on 
which, during unknown ages, theydwelt, until we dispos- 
sess^ them of it, justice and Ihe^ precepts of our holy re- 
ligion, seem lo call on us to use our best endeavors to re- 
claim them from their savagestate. Every moment is va- 
luable, quite too much so to be lost, if we mean lo save, 
from finaJ extinction, our red brethren. 
Thus /ar, all plans have failed of success, and tmless 
others are substituted for them, tbti \i\4\mvs. -wUl soon dis- 
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appear from the earth, or exist only like the Gypsies iji 
Europe, as strolling beggars. Such is now their condition 
in New York, where they are seen upon the roads, as men 
dicants, from Buffalo toUtica. Such was their condition 
three years since, when 1 travelled in that region of coun> 
try. 

The object of some persons now appears to be, to collect 
all the Indians, on this side of the Kocky Mountains, into 
one territory, as soon as possible. But, without more know- 
ledge o£ the arts of civilized life than they now possess, 1 
duspect that no good, either to them or to us, will result 
from such a scheme. It will be productive of vast expense 
to us, and will make court favorites wealthy, but the effects 
on the condition of the Indians, I fear, will be bad, if not 
ruinous. The game in the Indian country will be destroy- 
ed in a very few years, should the whole Indian population 
be thrown together, when the Indians must either perish 
with hunger, or be fed and clothed by us at a vast expense. 

But, what I more dread, is such an Indian war, on our 
frontiers, as never was waged since this continent was dis<> 
covered, and which would cost millions of dollars, and 
rivers of blood. Our whole western frontier would proba- 
bly present one vast field of conflagration and human 
butchery. Thousands of our western people would perish 
under the tomahawk and the scalping knife of the savage. 
The war whoop would wake the sleep of the cradle — the 
mother and her babe would be slain together, while the fa- 
ther would burn at the stake. A large standing army 
would be raised — millions of dollars would be poured out 
of the national treasury — ^renown and glory would be won 
by our military oiFicers — the Indians would be conquered, 
and swept from off the face of the earth. But would all 
these events add any thing to our true glory as a nation, to 
our reputation as* christians, or to our character as men? 
Something like such a scheme was first devised by Tecum- 
seh, and if he wished, as^e did, to carry on a war upon 
us, with effect, his plan was the best that could have been 
devised by man. 

Congress will, no doubt, seriously consider this subject, 
and deeply, too; and remember the character which S^^v^ 
acquired by her conduct towards the ^jooipW o^ x\!tfi c.w»\- 
f rie.s s^ie conquered in America — ^a chaxadex xYwA. ^V\ ^v 
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i«ceiven fsvonibie verdici, when on our iriul 
"f reason, of humauity, and ofGod 

DACOTA nmiANS. 

l^oDnciria, or 03 we call ihem, ibe Sious IiiJiai 
liabil a largo territory on ihe west siile ol' the Miui 
'roni Ilic upper ioway river, to Ihe Frozen ocean 
iiorili, and to ibe RiKJcy mount uins in the weal. The Up- 
per Ioway empties into the Missiastppi on its western shore, 
'liirty miles above I'raiiio Du Chien. The extent ot 
'Uia region of country, intiHt bo equal to all our States bor- 
'lerinft on the Atlantic ocean. Tliis country ia filled with 
iviU animals, the Uaon, the bear of different species, ihc 
•^r sf Severn! species, such ns are common in Obio, and 
also the antelope, the elk, &c. The wolf of several spe- 
lies too, and tiio mounlutn ram aro there. Prom the great 
cstent of country occupiod by these Indians, their nnmbcKs 
unil warlike character, Ihe abundance of wild game of all 
jorls, and their retnote situation from our Bcitloments, sn 
well as the culdnesa of the climate in which they live rsn- 
der it probable thttt these will be the last ludiane, to leavt- 
the country where liiey now are. These cousiderationf: 
among others, induced iCC to collect alJ the information in 
my power relative lo the Sioux. Brief as my information 
13, it may be useful to our government and to our citizenb, 
lu thoir future intercourae with IbiH people. Those roen, be- 
longing to tlie Sioux, who werD with us, were proud sampler 
uf men in a savage stale. In the form and siae of their bo- 
iJies, they were perfect, and as to mental &culliea, ihej 
were not less so. One of ihem acted as a confidential run 
nor, during our last war with England carrying intelligenct 
for 113 between the LIpper Mississippi country and Si. Lou- 
is, He was greatly atlached to our contractor, who formei- 
ly belonged to the United Stales' army, and commanded at 
Prairie Dii Chien. His attachment to Major Kennerly, in- 
duced [lie whites to call him George H. Kennerly by whid- . 
:ianic he was always called by us. 

He was a true friend to us, and os shrewd and politi^. 
•>aa aa need be. From thia worthy man J drei 
ileal of usetjil information, relating to his uonntry, \u9- 
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))le and every thing else, about which he had informed 
himself. 

I introduce here what I wish to say concerning the Sioux 
language, derived from Mr. John Marsh, late sub agent re- 
siding at Prairie du Qiien. He is a man of learning, hav- 
ing been graduated at an eastern University. 

Rudimento or the G^raminar 

OF THE 

SIOUX I.JLNCIU AOB. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

The Sioux or Dacota language has two sounds not found 
in English, viz: the Spanish guttural and the French nasal. 
The guttural is pronounced very strongly by the men and 
Jess so by the women. I have expressed it by the combin- 
ed sound of kh, as in Takhihga, a deer. It is worthy of 
remark that this sound is more used when tha language is j 
intended to be dignified or impressive, as speeches in coun- ' 
cil. The nasal sound '^as in Wakon, Mazakon, Rhokun 
and Suntan, is like the French in Cordon, Predican, &c. 

In the Dacota Language there is no word in which the 
sound of 1, r, v, or f, is found, and the adults cannot pro- 
nounce English words in which these letters occur. The 
children whose organs of speech are more flexible, pro- 
nounce them with ease. 

This language has also an unexpressible,uncomprehensi- 
ble, inarticulate sound, which however, occurs but seldom. 
I shall use the double t thus, '^tt^' toilrepresent it, but it can 
give no idea of the sound itself— it seems requisite that a 
new character should be invented if the Dacota language 
is ever written. The word tta signifying dead, is an ex- 
ample — the sound is very difficult to imitate. It is produ- 
ced by an aspimtion, the end of the tongue at the same- 
time pressed against the roof of the moutK. fit 
t^ The Dacota language had no articles. The parts of 
speech are as follows: Noun, pronoun, verb^y adverb, prepch 
sition, interjection, adjective. 

13*^ 
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PBOICDVN89 YSSSOI^AL. 

1 Afea or mish, I 

Nea or tada, yourself 

Nea or nish, thou 

Ea or uih) he or she 

Okea or okish, wc 

Ne-ape,you 

E-a-pe, they ' 

RELATIVE PRONOVKS 

TakoOy what 
Took-tah, which 
Too-a, who 
Kah, that 
Dah, this 

Oo-maw, the other 
The possessive case of pronouas is thus formed 
' Mea metaw-wahy it is mine 
. , Nea-netaw-waw, it is thine 

V f lEla-taw-wahy it is his 

Metaw-waw, mine 
Netaw-waw, thine 
^ £a-taw-waw, his 
Nam-pin, both 
JVouNS, are not varied at all in the different cases excepr 
l>y an adjunct of some other word, in which case the final 
(consonant is omitted for the sake of euphony — they are 
also syncopated and contracted in a variety of ways for 
th^ same purpose. 

^ VERBS. 

The verb Mendooza, to have or to hold, is thus conjugated . 

INDICATIVE XOOD, PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. Men-doo-za, I have 

2. Doo-za, thou hast 

3. U-za, he has . 
Plural. 

1. O-u-za-pe, we have 

2, Doo-zah-pe, ye have 
S, l7-za-p9, we have 
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Angular. 

1. Mendaoza*koii 

2. Doo-za-kon 

3. blMi«za4Mm 
Plural. 

1. 0-u-za-pe-kon 

2. Doo-za-pe-kon 

3. U-za-pe-kon 

FUTURE TENSE, 

1. Men-doo-ha-ka-ta 

2. Doo-ha-ka-ta 

3. U-ha-ka-ta 
Plural. 

1. 0-u-ha-pe-ka-ta 

2. U-ha-pe-ka-ta 

3. Ish-u-ha-pe-ka-ta 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

U-ha-pe 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, 

If I have 

1. Mendoo-ha-oon-konsb 

2. Doo-ha-oon-konsh 

3. U-ha-oon-konsh 
Plural. 

1. Oon-ha-pe-oon-konsU 

2. Doo-ha-pe-oon-konsh 

3. U-ha-pe-oon-konsh 

<3-ka-ka, down stream 

Ta-to-a-pa, up stream 

Wa-kond, up 
, KoQ-ye, down. 
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A TocabnUiry 

OVTHS 



Arrow, wahintapa 

Alone, anana 

Afraid, Chanewoaka 

Ashes, (literally grey wood) Chakhofit 

Armpit, Dc^se 

/Vrm, E^to 

All, Oos (in yankton) Eokhpa 

Arriving, Eche mane 

Ankle, Ishkahoo. 

Alsoy Nokonokonnokoon 

Anus, Oza 

Autumn, Patiafoo 

Last autumn, Patenga 

Awl, Tonishpa 

Although, Tokomany 

Axe, Onspa 

Adroit, Wioope 

Already, Wanaka 

Adze, Charechan 

Among, Oppaa 

Air, Okkandooza 

Almost, Okhunkoia 

Always, Oene 

Aunt, Toe 

His or her (wife?) Toeeheo 



Bread, Ahoyape 

Bring, Akoo3ra 
Break, Kaptoozha 
Beaver, Chapa 

Barkf Chanhamoia 

Birch bark, TV>Ripa 
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BirU, ZedoJa 
Blackbird, Zedcatuuka 
Black, Snpa 
Bladder, D&zha 
How, Etazmqia 
Uclt, Kjrfutka 
Blind, hhinpupoli 
Badgor, Kbuliu, 
tkac, vile, llhia 
Big, Tunka-lanka 
Buck, Tatnendoka 
Suck, elk, Hukhaka 
Brother, Sonka 

liis, SunkakoD 
Buttom land, Taskhoozhuwi 
Boot or canoe, Wata 
Black bass, Tooponku 
Blue, To 
Book, Woape 
Boana, Wnmanccha 
Bowl, Wakshecha 
Brave, Wandctaka 
Blacksmilh, Muzakahn 
Bell, EiKiaku 
B^ll, Soa 
Bullet, Mozasoo 
Bite, Vaktaka 
Rear, Wahunkseclia 
" grizly, Mato 
Bail, Shecha 

Brunt, goose, Muka shoEsli" 
Bull, TatuDka 
Boy, Oksheda 
Blood, Owa 
[tag, Ozooha 
"Beaat, Wudazha 
Blanket, Shenakota 
By and bye, Hcaaaku 
Bed, Oiiichaoi^h 
Broth, Wahampe 
Barrier, Reoota 
Brooch, Etohonakapt; 
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Better, Eoton 

Itrolber in law, Yaha^ 

Believe, Nachn 

Before, Yokatee 

Bul&lo robo, Tahecbik 

Backbone, Chiw^^ftbf)^ 

Between, Okkctoado. ' 

Eehind, Akbbauda 

Beg, Wanda 

£e|!gar, Wokpanja 

BuQalo lish, Kunde 

Breech clotli, Chnanaka 

Be, (to be v, iofinitive m.) Haa 

Blue beads, Totona 

Billet of irood, Patoosta 

Belt, foi carrying burthens, Wecfat 



Cat (tlio genua) Onemo 
" doRieetic, Onemo shonka 
Carp, Pakhtacha 
(Jormorant, Hontuka 
Cock (of a gun,) Cliaclia 
Cray tish, iflatooska 
Cry (v. nf}Pomj)oti 
. Caids, Koneoo 
Comrade, Hoda 



(l^lub (war) Oiakhopi 
Carry (v. inf.) Ahunda 



) Ahunda 
Cousin, Toahashe 

" his or her, Taahaahetakw 
Coals (live) Patakha 

" (dead) Chakhunde 
Comb, Hepakacha 
■ Come here, Cooah 
Cut (v. iof.) Bukea ukea 
Covering, Hanolca 
Canoe, Wata 

Collar bone, Chaskinchata 
Coward, Chaoewonka 
Cowardly, idem. 
Credit (in trade) ^^usaof^ QI'^^^aa.T<n«.'^ 



^^{T 
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Gtiin, Ekoo 

Cloud, Makhpea 

Cold, Sae 

Cane (walking) Sa^ca 

Crooked, Shopa 

Certainly, Naikasli 

Child, Oksheokopa 

Candle, Patezhazhah 

Cow, Pata 

Calf, Patazhesha 

Calf of the leg, Sechokheu 

Claw, Shaka 

Copulate, Tawetah or Tawetoii 

Cabri, Tatoka 

Chief, Wecheschatope 

Corn, Wamanizo 

Clean, (v. inf.) Thusha 

Cotton 'wood, Wakha 

Cover, (v.) Akakhapa 

Cover (to a kettle) Chakkeh» 

Catamite, Ozasha Winkta 



Dog, Shonka 

Duck (the genus) Pahonta 

<' mallard, Shaska 

<< wood, Noata ska 

'^ mergansor, Hotata 
Sheldrake, Hotatunka 
Distance, long, Tahantaha , 

'' short, Ashkeana 
Dead, Tta 
Daughter, Conshke 

" his or her, Chonkshetakochowctaki 

" inlaw, Takeosh 

'' his or her, Takoshkoo 
Draw out, Eooshendoka 
Die, Emahka 
Daughter, eldest, Wonoonu 

'< 2d, Hapan 

"" 3d, Hapiate 



mm 
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« 4th, Wehako 

''■ 5th, WoBka 
Drifl, V. Kokhumboka 
Discend, y. Koonkookoou 
Drown, V. Minneehtta 
Dirty, Shapa 
Day, Ompata-ompa 
Done, cooked, Teopa 
Door, Teopa 
Drink, Eatakan 
Di^, Kenuka 
Donee, Wacheepc 
Day, Ampatoo 

Dwelling, house or lodge^ Teebe 
Drunk, Weteko 
Down the river, CUdiaha 
Dishonourable, Wotooheankct 
Deceived, Hania * 

Today, Echenakaka 



• 

liJbl, Howamandoosga 

Elk buck, Hakhaku 
" doe, Popon 
Btiough, Hana. 
End, Oeanka 

Every day, Ompa ompatoanw 
Eagle, bald, Rhoyapaska 

" war, Wamande 
Flgg, Wintaka 
Ear, Noha 

" rings or pendants, Oiii 
Cye, Ishta 
Elbow, Ishpaso 
One eyed, Ishtatopa 
Earth, Maka 
East, Weoheapata 
Ermine, Hetunkasa 
Not enough, Hanokishnr/. 
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Flour, Aboyape 
FiBb,Bli<^un 

" line, Aba Ota 

" hook, Ishkishot^ 
Father, Atta 

" his OT her, Attakoko 

" inlaw, Tookon^e 
Fladt, powder, Chakhund'ozhoon 
Face, EtB 
Forehead, Etha 
Flea, T(a 
Fight, Kezap 
Fear, v. 
Fall,v. Khpaa 
Fla^ Hendnska 
Fill, Ozhooa 
Finger, 
Frog, Nashka 

" bnll, Natapa 
Firo, Fata, enda 
Foot, Seha 
Fre^v. Tuaaka 
Frozen, Skpon 
Far, Taha 
Flag, Weoket 
Flint, Wake 
French, WaaechoD 
Feather, Weaka 
Fool, foolieh, Wetekotaka 
Fulling, Ekhpiata 
Female, Weada 
Fly, V. Wakea 
Fly, a. Honakheta 
Find, V. Eaa 
Flame, Enda 
Fort Chon, kuekka 
F^^ymgpftli, C%ahahot)p'oeka 
File, Mazceoomba 
M;r good friend, Kichewa 
His or her &tlier in \a,tT, twAuA^VN 
\i 
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G 

God, Wakon, tuDka 

Grapesy Afitahenka 

Gunpowder, Chakhundc 

Garter, Hoskicheha 

Grrey, Krhota 

Goose, Makhah 

Gun, Mazakon, Mazawakoii 

<< screw, Maa»QAchoo 

'^ lock, Mazakonnoka 
Grass, Pazhe 

Garment, an upper, Okhendokhendoi^ 
'* a woman^s under, Soksonecha 
Green, To 
Great, Tiinkatonka 
Cropher, Toshanicha, Manicha 
Grandmother, Onche 

^' his or her, Konkasetakoo 
Grandchild, Takozha 

<' his or her, Takozapatkoo 
Garrfish, Hokah 
Goat, Tatoka 
Girl, Wean 
Good, Washta 
Giant, Waze 
Grease, Wasna, Asndow 
Gooseberries, Wechandushks 
Garlic, Psia 
Guts, Shapa 
Grasshopper, Psipsecha 

H 

He or him Ea Isk 
His, £ae, tawatawa 
Hit or strike, v. Rashtaka 
Horn, Ha 

" for powderj Chakhund'ozhooa 
Heart, Chunta 
Here, Hopa 
Hsiadle, Hosa 
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Half, Hanka 
Ebng, V. Rapemene 

" by the neck, Poskineakashka 
Hot, Kata 

Heat, Musfata ' 

Have, V. Ansla 
Hole, Okhendoka 
Head, Pa 
Ifeir, of the head, Nbssoo 

" of the breast or of Ihe body, Tta 
Horse, Shooktanka 
Heel, Seata 
High, Tahawakon 
Honorable, Wootom 
Iloid.v. L'za 
Hatchet, Onspa 
Hat, Wapa 
I have Done, Wanicha 
Hunt, V. 
Hani, Shaka 
Vety hard, Shakahaka 
Husband, Hehena 

" her, Hehenakoo 
Hill, Pazozho, Khiaka 
Hawk, Chalan 



Island, Weeta 
fmpediment, Washu^pa 
I, mea mish 
la the house, Temahen 
Iron, Maza 

" trap, Makahkatakef^)e 
Intrepreler, public, Eakeape 
Interpreter, Eiska 
Ice, Chakha 
Jest, V. Ahk^tape 



Kill, 

SittJe, Ckabf. 






Killed. Oa 



Tokmi 



LvQx, EimBokiioQL 

Li^t. ffTJWTJM 

Left. Owkahaniha 
Lioo. 

Lose, V. 

Lttde. GieeiQiL ciiekim 

"< a Wanda 
Leaf^WakV 
Lip, die opfMr* 

-^ tfaeandery Ute 
ijmaiin jfezafloo 

Ladle of iron, XsBaoo eocasbo. 
Loon, M^oAcaaL 
Lake, Manda 
Lo>w, Memkataliee 
ljif09tj liaa 
Long, Haaha^hodn 
Lc»gififf9, Floika 
Like Um^ Didie 
fiightoing, Wakonde 
f^zy, Koodu 



Mink^ Dokshinsha 
Martin, Natapakaeha 
Mouth, E 
Moloy Munecha 
Moment, for a, Enokhena 
Afolti V. bhondii. 
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Mirror, Indomanese 
Mouse, Hetonkata 
Mocasins, Hampa 
Make, V. Kaha 
Man,- Wechasta 
" old, Wechakinja 
" young, Kosa 
Male, Mendoka 
Mother, Ena 

<' his er her, Honkoo 
" his or her, in law, Onteshe 
^' in law, Konkoo 

Mug, Minneatoha 
Myself, Meatada • 
Me, Mea, or Mish 
My own, Mea raetawa 
Merchandize, Maza 
Metal, Maza 
Medal, Maza ska tuoka 
In the morning, Nakhana, or kehana 
Magpie, Onkachakeka 
Mallard, Pahonta 

Magic or Medicine, Pezhoota, wakon 
Mend a. Pea 
Muddy 

Muskrat, Sintapa 
Moose, Ta 

How many, Tona, tonakacha 
Musketoe, Chaponka 
Mittens, Napintopa 
Mongrel, Shonsko 
So much, Neskokacha, Koskokasha 
Meat, fresh, Shonsho 

" dried. Papa, Ohonecha 
Much, or many, Ota 
Many people, Wech'ota 
More, Noko, Nokon 
Middle, Chokia 
Moon, Hiato we 
Millers thum, fish, Pftpapape 
Master, Honka 
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No, Hea 

None, Wanacho 

Not yet, Nakhakishna, or lishna 

New, Tacha 

Naked, Tachqda 

Noon, Weotun 

North, Wazeata 

Never 

Neck, Taboo 

Needle, Tonishpachekun 

The nails, Shaka 

The nose, Poha 

Nipple, Aza 

Near, Ashkana 

Now, Nakaha, wana 

Night, Hi-a-a-tbo 



On, upon, Akon 
Opposite, Oo, takozha 
One eyed, Tshta topa 
Old, aged, Kon 

" not new, Toneka 
Otter, Paton 
Open, (v.) Uckhendoka 
Oil, Wasna 

Owl, the smallgrey,Popotakana 
Oat of doors, Tunkan 
The other, Ooma 



Poultry, Ampa otpna 
Pour (y.) Akiwhta 
Penis, Qiuodazbooa 
Perhaps, Okine 
Pouch for tobaccoi &c. 
Pipe, Cbjuodopfi 

'^ stem, Smtn 
Path^ QiunkoQA 
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Porjk, Kookoosb 
Plums, Kunta 
Plum tree, Kuntoohoo 
Pure, Khinja, tinja 
Pond, Munda 
Penis, Chu 
Pelican, Mindakhii 
Pike, Tamaia 
Plenty, Ota 
Pantaloons, Ozokha 
Prairie, Tinta 
Paper, Minnehoka 
Paddle, Wimannyhicha 
Piece, Wishpa 
Pidgeon, Wakeata 
Pine tree, Waze 
Partridge, Zecha 
Plant, (v.) Wazhooa 
Porcupine, Fahie 
Plover, Pahankata 
Presently, Henaka 
Play, (v.) Eokea 



Quill, Weucha, Weuck 
Quick, Okhanka 



Rushes, Pza 

Ride, on horseback, Shonkavakon, akoneaka 

akoneak, omanepe 
Roll, (v.) Hemehema, Nemenema, Kemikema 
Ramrod, Opaza 
Rasp, Maza, cooba 
Round, Memon 
Rattlesnake, Hukenda 
Rifle, Asndon ozhoope 
River, Watopa 

'< down the, Okhaka 

" Tatoapa 
Kattle, (v.) Ukljeirta 
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Ribbon, Shenopaketa zibzepata 

Red, Doota, Shah 

Renew, Pea 

Rise, V. rising, Nazhe 

Rabbit, Mustincha 

Rain, v. Makkazhoo 

Raven, Ejuikha 

Run, V. Doozakon 

Rocks, Emen^zha 

Root like a turnip, Tipissina 

Soup, Wahampe 
Soap, Wepa zhazha 
Son, Shinkshe 

" his or her, Cheehinteko, Chenkseteki 
•' in law, Takoosh 
" his or her, Takooshkoo 
The eldest son, Cheska 

" 2d, Hapon 

" 3d, Hepe 

" 4th,Chatana 

" 6th,Hakata 
Sun, We 
Spring, Watoo 
Last spring, Waha 
Next « Wachena 
Seek, V. Aketa 
See, V. Weaka 
Speak, V. Eap 
Soldier, Akicheta 
Sick, Azun 
Standing, Bosndata 
Strong, Suntan 
Sweet, Shooya 
Sour 

Sugar, Chanhampe 
Shoes 
Small, or little, Cheestin, chikun 

" very, Chekchestin 
Fine Steel, Chunka 
^puok, ChandukaW 
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Scratch) v. Pakaka 
Sing, V. Dowompe 
Shut, v» imperative, Chadeon 
Scrape, v. Edomba 
Sit down. Eo tuoka 
Scissors, He ooehenda 
Sight of a gun, Ewiaka 
Sleep, Estema, akaumba 
Shoot^ Koota 
Skiti, Ha 
Shoulder, Heata 
Sew, V. Kukhaka 
Skunk, Maka 

Sister, Tunkshe 
'^ his or her, Hanka 
'^ in law, Hanka 
'' his or her, Hankakoo 

Silver, Mazaska 

Spoon, Tbokea, Kiska 

Sword, Maza sagea 

Stone, Ean, Eahn 

Summer, Mendokatoo 
'^ last, Mendokaa 
'^ next, Mendokachenn 

Swim, V. Newompe 

Surely, Nakash 

Straw, Pazhe 

Snow shoes, Psa 

Short, Patajin 

Shallow, Pooza 

Show, V. imp. Pazo 

Salt, Minne, skuya 

Shot, Sookchechakana, 

Spear for fish, Okkoka 
'^ ^^ mqskrats, Sintapachapu 

Stink, Secka, mana 

Snow, Wa 

Star, We chakhope 

South, Etokaha 

Steal, WaMano 

Squirrel, red, Zecha 

On this side> Etato 
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On the other side, Bompa, Akasompu 
Smell, V. Mana 

Sell, V. Weopaa 

Somobody, TVazhikskin, or Ozhikehin 
Skillfiil, Wioope 
Spatks, Pa, snezha 
skin, Chcsende 
Spare, Okapta 
Scalp, Wechappaha 
Spade, Wepa,tacha, 
A Spritift of Water, Minni khndokii 
Screw, Okatkoha 
Snipe, Passoii, skopa 
Strike {v.) Amompa 
" thou, Hasktoka, Hapa 



Bark of the Arrow wood, (used by the Indian^. 

for Tobacco) Chanshasha 
Teal, Shokehaoka 
Turtle, snappiofT, Kaha 

" testudo geographica, Patakasba 
Temple, Woata 
Take care, Ohan 
Taste (v.) Ola 
Terrible, Woheleka 
Thief, Wainaticaa 
Thumb, Napa honka 
Turkey, Zezeba, Zezecha tunkft 
T . , d, fieces, Chesoode 
Thunder, Wakean 
Tomahawk, Tachakope 
Thick, Shoka 
"Very thick, Shokshoka 
Taiiofa beast, Sinta 

" of a bird, Oope 
Trade, Opatoa 
Trader, Wohaton 
Trap of iron, Maza vaktaka 
Tall, Haska, Hoska' 
Toofh, He 
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That, Ha, hoche 
There, Han 
Tie, v.-Eakashkft 
Teaticlea, FJteka 
Throat, Dota 
Trigger, Eoota 
To throw, Ekpaa 
They, Eape 
Thou, Nea, Nish 
Tobacco, Chunde 
Tongue, Chezhe 
Tree, Chan 
Teelh, Hee 



Up the river, Tatoapa 
Upon, Atlcon 
Uncle, Dekshe 

*' his or her, Dekahetaktr 
Up to, Patumpatona 
Under, Okhendataa 



VUe, Ehia 
Virgin, Okahewentt 
Valley, Kokseza 
Vulva, Shon, Weshon 

Venison, (deer) Takhinja 
Very, Achacha 
Village, Oioe 
Vagabond, Wokhtashna 
Very well, Hacheloo 



Want, V. Chin 

Walk, Mane 

Wood, Chan 

Wind instrument, Chotanka 

Water, Minne 

Wind, Tata 
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Wiodpipe, Data 
White, Ska 

Woodchuck, Hunkushad 
Waterfitll) Khakha 
Winter* Waneatoo 
<< last, Wanea 
'^ next, Waneatookehn 
Wounded, Opta 
Weak, Suiashna 
Wood Duck, Shuska 
Wolf Shooktc^acha 

<^ prairie, Toka 
Wing, Hopon, Hoton 
Wet, Spia 

Where, Tc^eta, Tokea 
What, Takoo 
When, Tohon^ Tohonke 
Within, O 
West, Weokhpaata 
Woman, Wenokhencha 
Wampum, Weoka 

^^ hair pipes, Waebosndatu 
Will, V. Chanda 
Whetstone, Ezoozazha 
' Whore, Wehomany 

War-club, Ghakhope 
Old woman, WukimsQin 
With, Kiche 
Walnut, black,. Makhoo 

'^ " white, Chansoo 
Weep, Chaa 

Where is he^ shevor itf Tookta 
Who is he? Ha too* a? a phrase of frequent 

occurrence. 
What is it? H^mka? 



Yonder, Dachea. A wofd^ ef frequent occur 

rence. 
Yes, Tosh 
IVo, Eeah 



. \ 
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You, Neanish 

Your or Yours, Neta, or Noft (letawwaw^ or 

Netawa 
Yourself, Neatada 






Wechashtah, A Man . ' 

Wenokenchah, a woman '^ 

Toweechah, a young man 
Wekoshkah, a young woman 
Okshedah, a boy 
Wecheahnah, a girl 
Okshcahpah, an infant, m. or f. 
Wechahkhinjah, an old man 
Wahkonhah, an old woman 
Wechahkhiojahkhinche, a very old man 
Wahkonkahkhinche, a very old woman 
Khinche, very 
Kokshewenah, a virgin 
Wehemane, a courtesan 



MODE OF COUNTING USED BY 

TECB siomc 

One, Wazeta, Wancha, or Wazhe 

Two, Nopa % 

Three, Yamane 

Four, Topa 

Five, Zapata 

Six, Shakope 

Seven, Sha!ko 

Eight, Shahundoa 

Nine, Nopchawonka 

Ten, Wikechamana 

Eleven, Akawazhe 

Twelve, Akanopa 

Thirteen, Akavamane , 

i5 
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Fourteen^ Akatopa 
Fifteen, " zapata 
Sixteen, ^^ shakope 
Seventeen, '' shako 
Eighteen, '^ shakundoa 
Nineteen, '^ nopchewonka 
Twenty, Wickechamananopa 
Twenty-one, Sampa, or Sumwazheta 
Twenty two, &,c . Nopa, &c. 
Thirty, Wickechama yamane 
Forty, " topa 

Fifty, &c. " zapata 

One hundred, Oponkha 
One thousand, Kokut oponkha 



NAMES OF THE MONTHS. 
The Dacota's reckon time by Lunations. 

1. Wewakikshoo, The Moon when the wiUi 

rice is ripe 

2. Takeokhe, The Moon when the deer copu- 

late 
i3. Tahachopsoo, The Moon when the deer 
shed their horns. 

4. Wetakkee, The cold Moon. 

5. Jistawechaze, The Moonof sore eyes. It 

is also called 
Eishkatawe, The Turtle^s Moon 

6. Wechatawe, The Raccoon^s Moon, or the 

Moon when Raccoon^s copulate. 

7. Mukhgawwakondope, The Moon when 

Geese lay their eggs 
The only divisions of time among the Dacota 

are the year, called 
Haca, The Seasons 
Watoo, Spring 
Mundokatoo, Summer 
Ataneatoo, Autumn 
Waneatoo, Winter — and the changes* of the 

Afoon before m^utioTved. 
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Shtache, Ashamed, or bashful 
Epootaka, Kiss, v. & s. ^ 
Echinketa, Ashamed 
Tosh, Yes indeed 
Eah, No 

Hanh, Yes, the common word 
Tokejah, What for? 

How, Yes, is used only by the men; the wo- 
men say Tosh 
Heeah, No. 

Zedekawonkontuta, Magpie 
Khotah, Grey 
Shah, Red, a colour 
Toh, Green 
Elhre, Yellow 
Sapa, Black 
Skah, White 
Chanchakha, Drum 
Chotunka, Flute 
Wamanoha, Rattle 
Pah, Head 
Nazoo, Brain 
He, Hair 
Etahoo, Forehead 
Ishta, Eye 
Pokha, Nose 
£e, Mouth 
Hee, Teeth 

Chazhe, Tongue ^ 

Ekoo, Chin 
'Dota, Throat 
Tahoo, Neck 
Ishto, Arm 
Napa, Hand 
Napehoopa, Fingers 
Napahoonka, Thumb 
Shaka, Finger Nails 
Chooee, The Side 
NeahkHa, The Front Side 
Taze, Belly 
Makoo^ Breast 
CbacboontHf Thigh 
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Oopahoo, Knde 

Ooos^ndee, Leg 

Seeha, Foot 

Seeookaya, Toes 

Dnoha, Ear 

Dd6oW ndoka, TtMft hole of the Ear 

Chaah, Penis 

Etekaah, Testifies 

Wachankha, Sweet scenM Orass 

Taspautunkei, Apple 

Washashd, Verfnillioh 

Fbtapunka, Cranberries 

Chansoo, Walnut er hkkiory wood. Litei^l 

ly, hard wood 
Tanta, Wind 

Onzah, or Oinzhah, a Bed 
Waendekeeta, I am going 
Wona, Now 
Ahan, Then 
Owes, All 

Akasampa, The other "dtdife 
Etato, On this side 
Hanunkecha, Enough 

S^l Half 

Nakoo, Also 

Hapeet,Lispy^, Husbttlld 
Washa, }led Snow 

Kboyapa, Is the waischief ^nd principal man 
of Shakopee's band. 
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On the day we delivered the goods, to the Winnebagoes, 
ui'ter the Indians were all seated on the ground in rows; 
the chiefs, on the hiorhest spot in the centre, on benches, 
clothed in the most sumptuous manner; where they could 
see and be seen to the best advantage; every tribe by it- 
self; the half breeds, in one place; the full whites, in an- 
other; as I passed through the open spaces, between the 
ranks, my attention was forcibly drawn to a particular 
spot, by a constant snarling, hissing noise of some miser- 
able human being, whom, on approaching her, I ascertain- 
od to be an Indian woman, shrivelled, haggard, and old, 
though remarkably neat in her person and dress. 

She appeared to be about sixty years of age, and scolded 
incessantly. Some of the goods placed before her, as her 
share of them, she complained of as being too fine; others 
us being too coarse; some cost too much; while others 
were quite too cheap, and none of them seemed to please 
lier. 

Wishing, if possible, to please all of them, and especially 
Ihc ladies: actuated by the best of motives, I endeavored 
by every argument in my power, to satisfy her, that so far 
as I could do any thing towards it, great care had beea 
taken in the distribution, to do justice to every individual. 
I told her, that her Great Father, the President, had speci- 
ally ordered me, so far as in me lay, to please all, and to 
see that no one went home dissatisfied. At that moment, 
she returned upon me a volley of epithets, too degrading 
to be repeated, even though applied to myself, as I felt con- 
scious of not deserving them. Turning around to some 
females who were politely sitting on the ground behind me, 
I learned the fault finder, was an old maid, (unmarried men 
at sixty years of age, I will call bachelors, but ladies never) 
and that the only distinguishing mark of attention she had 
ever received from any man, was a smart blow, with a flat 
hand, on her right ear! 

As there is no law regulating taste, and aorcvelvcRfc^^ ^^c^ 
rational way of accounting for Home o^ v\»^t«^^*^ -^xA'^'^ 
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some sights, are the aversion of some persons, while the; 
appearance of other objects, is equally disagreeable to 
others; and as I never could endure the ideas conveyed 
to my mind, by a rattlesnake, a heartless politician, an 
iceberg and a cold hearted woman; I turned away from 
her in disgust, and never saw her more, nor inquired her 
name, for fear I should remember it. She was the only 
person, who lefl the treaty ground, dissatisfied ^with the 
commissioners. To please her, it was utterly inbpossible. 

Seated, as I said, upon rising ground, on benches; clad 
in blankets, either green or red ; covered with handsome 
fur hats ; with three beautiful ostrich plumes, in each hat ; 
dressed in ruffled calico shirts, leggins and mocasins; — 
all new, and faces painted to suit the fancy of each indi- 
vidual, who held in his hand a new rifle — adorned too, with 
silver broaches, silver clasps on every arm, and a large 
medal suspended on each breast, the chiefs, principal war- 
riors and head men, to the number of forty two, sat during 
two hours, afler all the goods had been delivered to the 
nation. 

Every individual, of both sexes in the nation, had lying 
directly before the person on the ground, the share of the 
goods belonging to the individual. Great pains had been 
taken to give each, such, and just so many cloths as would 
be suitable for the owner to wear, during the year to come. 
The cloths, were cut so as to correspond exactly with 
the size of the owner. The pile of cloths, for each person, 
was nearly two feet in thickness, the sight of which, en- 
tirely overcame with joy, our red friends, and they sat, 
during two hours, in the most profound silence ; not taking 
off their eyes one moment, from the goods, now their own. 
For the first time, during my constant intercourse of seve- 
ral weeks, with these interesting sons and daughters of the 
forest, as I passed repeatedly through their ranks, not an 
eye, appeared to see me ; — not an ear, to hear my heavy 
tread; — not a tongue, as always heretofore, repeated the 
endearing name of— '*^Oconee kairake" [the good chief,] 
which their kind partiality had given me, on my first land- 
ing at Prairie I)u Chiea. Their minds were entirely 
overcome with joy. 

The day being far spent, and as the loading of the ca- 
noes, in which tliey were about to de^art^ would necessa- 
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lily occupy some little time, I informed the chiefs and 
principal men, that the time had arrived, when we should 
part to meet no more — that the great gun at the fori would 
soon be fired, to do them honor. With one accord, they 
all arose, and shaking me heartily by the hand, many of 
them shedding tears, on the occasion, they one and all in- 
vited me to visit them, at their respective places of abode. 
In a shrill tone of voice, Nawkaw, issued his orders for 
every individual to arise, take up his or her goods, and re- 
pair to the beach of the river near at hand, and there await 
the signal from the fort, for their embarkation. 

In fifteen minutes they were all seated on the sands, by 
the river's edge, where they all sat in breathless silence, 
awaiting the signal, which was soon given. As soon as 
that was given, each chief came forward, shook me again 
cordially by the hand, accompanied by the warmest pro- 
testations of friendship. In a few momentss more, they 
were off, covering a considerable surface, with their ca- 
noes, each one of which, carried its flag of some sort, float- 
ing in the gentle breeze^ which rufl[ied the surfac3 of the 
Mississippi. 

The Chippeways, Ottowas and Pottawatimies, had re- 
ceived their goods in the same manner as the Wiunebagoes : 
had been treated precisely in the same way, and three 
guns, one for each nation, had given them, a signal to de- 
part, and they had parted with me in the same kind and 
aflfectionate manner. 

After the departure of the above named Indians, we had 
the Sauks and Foxes, still with us, with whom we had 
orders to hold a council, to ascertain from them "if they 
>vould sell their mineral lands, situate West of the Missis- 
sippi?" — and if they would sell them, upon what terms?'' 
Gen. M'Niel, who was in command as a military officer, 
in this section of country, addressed these tribes, and was 
answered by Keeokuk, on the part of the Sauks, and by 
Morgan, for the Foxes. I regret that the injunction of* 
secrecy rests on these speeches, in the United States' Se- 
nate, otherwise I should take great pleasure in laying them 
before the reader. Keeokuk, in particular, made one of 
the best speeches I ever heard, and it was admired as such, 
by toeverai members of the Senate 
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Keeokvk on the part of these Indians, complained to us 
of certain white men, who had settled on the Indian lands, 
along the Mississippi, in order to supply persons navigat- 
ing the river, with necessaries, such as poultry, milk, bat- 
ter, eggs, and above all, cord wood, for the steam bnats. — 
He complained, that the United Slates had cultivated lands 
as a garden, for the garrison, at Prairie Du Chien — had 
(erected a mill without leave, on Indian land — and had not 
fulfilled former treaties with them. 

Making them liberal presents, v>'e naturally deferred the 
whole subject in discussion, for the consideration of the 
(iovernment of the United States to act on it; and I take 
l)leasure in savinjr, the Government has since that time 
done its duty to these sons of the forest. 

After arrancrinor all matters with them, as well as we 
could, which occupied several days, they were dismissed 
in a verv friendly manner, as all the other Indians had 
l)ev')n already, and they immediately descended the river 
for their homes. 

Before leaving this place, I wish to make a few remarks 
of :i general nature. 

Though I neither am, nor ever pretended to be a military 
man, yet I venture a few remarks on some of the military 
establishments in the Northwest. 

The fort on Rock island, is commanded by hills on botji 
sides of it, and could not stand an hour against an enemy, 
with cannon, posted on the heights. 

Why this fort was placed here, where it is. no man of 
t-;ense can tell, if the British were to be the attacking en- 
emy. If this work was intended to protect this frontier 
against Indians, it is in so dilapidated a state, that by cross- 
ing on the island above the fort, or gliding along in their 
canoes under the western side of the island, which forms 
the outside of the fort, the Indians could in any dark night, 
make themselves masters of the garrison in fifteen minutes. 
Whenever they please, they can collect at this point, in 
ten days, four thousand warriors, to contend with four 
hundred soldiers. There is no regular mail, connecting 
this post with the United States, and war might be declared 
for three months, in some seasons of the year, without the 
<rarrison's knowing it. 
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There is a post office established here, and ia summer, 
the officers, sometimes, go to Galena for their papers and 
letters, one hundred miles above them — and sometimes 
they go to Springfield, in the Sangamo country, a distance 
of seventy miles perhaps, for their letters. The officers 
must go themselves, as the soldiers if permitted to go would 
desert the service. Cut off from all the world, that is, the 
civilized world, during six months of the year, the officers 
and soldiers lead a life, as dull as need be. The officers 
who have i&milies, have established a school for their chil- 
dren, which is doing very well. 

Ascending the Mississippi, two hundred miles or more 
above Rock island, we arrive at Fort Crawford, at Prairie 
Du Chein. This post, like that at Rock island, stands 
near the Mississippi, on its eastern i^ore, and is entirely 
and completely commanded by the hills on each side of the 
river. It enjoys too, a situation so low, that nearly every 
summer, during the dog days, its site is under water, from 
six to ten feet in depth, from the overflowing of the river. 

This work is in so dilapidated a state, that I presume >il} 
is now abandoned foir another site, somewhat more ele- 
vated, but nearer the high hill that will forever command 
it, just east of it. Major Garland pointed out to me, the 
spot where, he supposed, a new fort would be erected. 

There is a propriety in placing a military post some- 
where, at or near the mouth of die Wisconsin, in order to 
form a line of posts, situated on Green Bay, where there is • 
a fort — and in the interior, at the spot, where fort Winne- 
bago is; but what consideration could have induced the 
Government, to place a garrison at St. Peters, three hun- 
dred miles and more, beyond a single white settlement — 
unconnected too with any other post!! in the very heart of 
the Indian country, I am unable to determine. If this post 
was intended to strengthen this frontier, it certainly weak- 
ens it, to the amount of the force stationed there, addejd to 
an amount offeree enough to succor and defend it. If the 
object was to station a garrison, where an intercourse with 
the Indians, for purposes of trade, was sought, lake Pepin, 
far below it, is the place where it should have been located. 
As it is, it so happens often, that the officers and others, 
who pass and repass between Prairie Du C\\^\w ^sA ^v. 
Feters, are taken prisoiieta on t\ie laaV^^VsTj SaaXti^wv^ 
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Unless some one wished lo gel a good GoTernmenta! job, 
by getting ihia post established, then I cannot account for 
this strange location, and I am equally at a loss to account 
Ibr the continuance of Ibis worse tlinn useless establish- 
ment, where it is. 

All the officers in the Indian country, who have baeu 
lliere ten years, ought inslnntly to bo rulieved by others. 
Lieut. Col. Z. Taylor, has been in the Indian country coo- 
staotly with his family, about twenty years! Hero he and 
his lady, who were bred up in the most polished and refin- 
ed society, have been compelled lo rear up as well as they 
could, a worthy and most interesting family of ebildreo. 
Col. Taylor commaoda fort Crawford, at Prairie Du Chien. 
Dr, Beaumont and his amiable and accomplished lady; 
]\&jor Garland and his, belonging to this garrison, are do- 
iogthesame. Itisan intereBtingsight,toseesucb persons 
located ss they are, in a. fort, on the very verge of civilized 
life, educating a family of young children. The siluatioii 
of delicate females, beloitging to some of the best families 
in the nation, reared io tenderness, amidst all (he luxuries 
and refinements of poliehed society, now living in a fort, 
calls for our sympathy, and admiration of their fortitude^ 
which enables them to bear with all the ills, and overcome 
all the difficulties attendant on their mode of living. When 
I was very unwell from exposure, miserable water, and 
the worst of cookery, and worn down too by fatigue of 
body and mental suffering, I always found 3ympathy,food 
that I could cal, and smiles and kindness which touched 
ray heart, in the families I have named. Nor can I evei 
forget the females belonging to the families of Mr. Rolette 
and of Judge Lockwood at Prairie Du Chien. 

Without their kindness towards me, I must have perish- 
ed, I do not deny my fondness for woman, because I 
know that in cases of distress and sufic^ing, her aympathy 
and cheering voice, infuse into man new life, new vim)r, 
and new fortitude, and he marches onward with redonUed 
energy, to climb over every Alps that is placed in his way. 
Living OS these ladies do, amidst dangers, in an Indian 
country, they are familiarized with them, and their ani- 
mating voice is worth an army of men. I never can for- 
get them, nor their families while I live. Would the 
('of'eriinwtti hoar my fecUc voice, b\w;\i oftccta would not 
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be compelled^ with their families, to spend all their days, 
in an* Indian country, while others, who have known n6 
sufTering in the service, are attending levees, and gallant- 
ing about the ladies at Washington Uity. 

There is something wrong in all this, that I hope will 
be rectified yet, * 

At each of the military posts, the officers have establish- 
ed a Library and a Reading Room, at their own expense. 
Their books consist of useful works, connected with their 
pursuits. History, Geography, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
and Scientific Books, are in the Library, and the officers 
and their families are well read in them all. Though they, 
may be uninformed as to the passing events, at the very 
moment they occur, yet, at unequal periods, their regular 
files of all the best newspapers published in the United 
States, are received and read with care. The National In- 
telligencer, National Gazette — all the literary periodicals, 
worth reading, are carefully perused.. 

The younger officers were all educated at West Point 
Academy, and wherever 1 met one of them, I always found 
a gentleman and man of science, brave, active, vigorous, 
energetic, high minded, honorable, strictly honest and cor- 
rect in all his deportment. He claimed all that belonged 
to him, and not one tittle more, of any one. These offi- 
cers, belonging to the first families in the nation, educated, 
in the very best manner, are induced by their self respect, 
to conduct themselves in the very best manner on all oc- 
casions. They fear nothing but disgrace, originating in 
their own bad conduct, and' they scrupulously avoid it 
every where, and at alj times. As officers, as gentlemea, 
and as men, 1 feel proud of them as my countrymen 

I pray them to accept this testimony in their favor, as a 
small payment towards a large sum, justly due to them, 
for their good conduct, in every part of the Union, where I 
have had the pleasure of meeting with them. My only re- 
gret is, that this honest heartfelt approbation of them, is 
all I have it in my power to bestow, upon persons so wor 
thy. Those who are in actual service on the Indian fron- 
tier, deserve more pay than they receive, in a country 
where every thing is so extravagantly dear. Congress 
ought to remember these worthy men, and tcAki^ ^xn^^x 
provision for them, and to the CongceBS, \ ^\iX)«i\V ^^^^ 
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case. While those, who shine in every fa^ionable circle 
at Washington, under the eye of Congress, are well paid 
fw their services, it is to be hoped that others, who undergo 
nothing but hardships, will not be forgotten — as I know 
they will not be by the Senate. 

Having completed all our business, of a public nature. 
so &r, as we could, at this place, about the middle of Au- 
gust, as near as 1 now remember, wetsoncluded to give our 
friends here, a ball on the evening preceding our leaving 
them. It was attended by all the respectable part of the 
people,' in the garrison and in the village. 

It was a most interesting scene. Within the council 
house, where the civilized people were asdembled, might 
be seen, persons of both sexes, as polished an^ as refined 
in their manners, as well bred, and educated as well too, as 
any persons in the United States ; and at the same moment, 
might be seen on the outside of the house, at the doors and 
windows, looking on, and occasionally dancing by them- 
selves, by way of experiment, or to show what they could 
do as dancers, in the open air, as motley a group ^of crea- 
tures, (I can scarcely call them human beings) as the world 
over beheld. They are a race peculiar to those parts of the 
Upper Mississippi, where settlements were originally made 
by the French, soon aller the conquest of Canada by the 
English under Gren. Wolf. They are a mixed breed, and 
probably more mixed than any other human beings in the 
world; each one consisting of Negro, Indian, French, En- 
glish, American, Scotch, Irish, and Spanish blood ! And i 
Should rather suspect some of them, to be a little touched 
with the Prairie wolf. They may fairly claim the vice? 
and faults of each, and all the above named nations and ani- 
mals, without even one redeeming virtue. 

The reader will see that we were on the very confines 
of civilized and savage life. 

The officers and their families from fort Crawford, and 
the best families in the Prairie, were all very happy and we 
parted with them all in friendship, and retired to rest, at 
about midnight. 
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Next morning I busied myself in making preparatioxi& 
Tor my departure by land, to Dodgeville, Gratiot's Grove 
und Galena. Many little obstacles were thrown in my 
way, as always is the case, when endeavoring to do an}* 
business with this motley group of creatures ; but towards 
night, in company with Mr. Henry Gratiot, in a dandy 
wagon, in which were placed our mats, blankets, cooking 
vessels, provisions and arms, I bid adieu to Prairie Du 
Chien. Making our way oyer the Prairie, in a southeast 
direction, over a surface, in some parts very rough and un- 
even, we struck the Wisconsm, about three miles I should 
suppose, above its mouths ; and having crossed the river iii 
a ferry boat, we encamped just before sunset, on the sout]> 
hank of the stream, near the water's edge. 

WISCONSm RIVER. 

The Wisconsin, where we crossed it, was veiy shaUo\\ , 
mil of sand bars and small islands, and at that low stage ol' 
the water, not more than forty rods in width. Its average 
depth was not more than three feet, perhaps even less. 
The numerous little islands and sand bars, in height onlv 
a foot or two above the surface of the water, far as I could 
^ee the stream, above and below where we crossed ity pre- 
-^ented to view wild rice in bloom. That plant, grows on 
the islands and sand bars, and in the water near them, to 
the height of three or four feet; and when in full bloom re- 
minds one of our cultivated fields at home. The grain it- 
self looks more like oats, than rice, and has a sweet taste 
like our oats. In this region it affords food for large flocks 
of wild fowls, as well as for man. Lake Puckaway and 
the Ponds and small lakes about Fox river, produce a great 
eleal of this grain. 

The Wisconsin has worn itself, a deep basin, from om 
to three miles in width, though in some places, it is twelve 
miles wide, probably; but the river itself, fi-om appear- 
ances, rarely occupies more than half a xMi\^ Va.^v\^\^ 
«wen in high water. It rises in an wt\\luq^tv T^,^\w\.xsJ:^^ 
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lar to the south of lake Superior, about half way between 
the extreme ends of timt mniDd seft. I saw'one man, who 
r^upposed he had ascended this river about three hundred 
miles above fort Winnebago, and from his statement, my 
TiDCount of that part of the river is derived. It rises among 
mountains of considerable elevation, and runs in deep ba 
sins, in several branches, until finally it becomes a con- 
"liderable river, with considerable descent in its current. 
Thence onward, it runs almost south, until it reaches fort 
Winnebago, where a portlige of only a mile or two over, 
intervenes between it and the Fox river of Green Bay. — 
These rivers rise near each other, run side by side, and not 
Ikr apart, until they reach fort Winnebago, where each 
breaks off from the other: the Fox descending nearly North 
East, into Green Bay and the Wisconsin almost due West, 
until it falls through several months, into the Mississippi. 
Hvc miles below fort Crawford, at Prairie Du Chien. 

Like all the rivers of this region, there had been no 
nrcshet in it during the year I saw it, and it was unusually 
^ow, but keel boats, carrying fifteen tons freight ascended 
it from its mouth to fort Winnebago, and the whole fleet of 
Indian canoes, after the treaties were made, went up it. ' 
without impediment. 

As to size, it compares with Connecticut river, nearer 
than any one I am acquainted with in the East, and witli 
the Tennessee in the west, though not so long as the latter: 
the Wisconsin being only about six hundred miles in 
length. It rises in perhaps about latitude 46 degrees 30 
7ninutcs, and enters the Mississippi, in latitude 43 degrecF 
15 minutes. 

Along its banks, many impressive views, present them- 
^sclves; sometimes, and indee^l often, lofty and huge piles 
of rocks, standing erect, in a perpendicular position, are 
seen from the river, on one side, and a thick forest of tim- 
ber trees, growing on the bottom lands, on the other side. 
The trees I saw, were sugar maple, beech, white as.bi linn 
or bass wood, and oaks of different species. On'^i^fif-tall 
ciifis, I saw the red cedar and the arbor vitas. SomeiAPtfae 
bottom lands were natural meadows, in which the grasf 
grew to the height of seven feet. Vast forests of pine tre^ 
«jrow on all the head waters of this river 
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After kindling our fire, cooking our breakfast and eating 
It, we started, in the morning just ailer sunrise, and mak- 
ing our way as ivreU as we could, sometimes through thick 
set and tall grass— sometime^ through as impervious a 
growth of bushes, As I ever saw. 

By the aid of our knives, having no axe with us, wc 
travelled up the hver, diverging grMually from it, towards 
the southern point of die compass, until about mid day, and 
with the greatest difficulty, we succeeded, in ascending the 
high hills, and lofty precipices which bounded the Wiscon- 
sin basin, on its south side. We supposed, that we bad 
travelled 12 miles that forenoon, and that we were four or 
five miles south from the river, when we entered the high 
-plain where we stood. I should think we bad ascended 
12Q0 feet from the place where we tarried during the 
night. 

In traveling this distance, *^here it was prairie, one of 
us went before, and led the horse, while the other followed 
the wagon, to lend a handy when we met with any obsta- 
cle in our way, as we often did. 

Where we had to pass a thicket, and we had many of 
Uiem in our way, we were compelled to cut a road with 
our knives, and bend down, and oue of us keep down, the 
largest hushes, while the other led the horse and wagon 
over them. 

At last however, as I said, with difficulty, we ascended 
the high hills, and escaped ffom the prairies and the thick- . 
6ts, and clambered up among the piles of rocks, skirting 
the southern side of the Wisconsin, and stood six feet with- 
in the c^n wide spread prairie, whose surface was more 
than one thousand feet above the bed of the river, and near- 
ly two thousand feet above the ocean. Not an animated 
being beside ourselves was to be seen, nor a sound heard. 
An awful silence reigned, as to us, Uiroughout creation. 
Before us lay, spread out in eX\ directions, except towards 
the deep and gloomy basin of the Wisconsin behind us, a . 
boundless prairie, or bounded only by the horizon. Above 
us was a Aiming sun at noon day, and the pale blue heav- 
ens; the sky looked as pure as U^ Spirit who made it, and 
not even on& breath of air was in motion, not a^ v^^sa ^S. 
grass, nor a dry leciC rustled in the pU^u oic vnoQi^^^^:^^^'. 
aor did even onet grawhopperi by \i^\i0kc\i cWto^^^ 
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/ htake (he an-fiil atlcncc wlitch reigned over this vast p!ti»ii 

] Before us we saw sun flowers, standing here and tkerv. 

/ 'jf the sanse species and appearance, and of as large a size, 

/ as those in our gardens. We saw too the Mineral Plant 

''Vilb ilB blue leaves and most beautiful flowers, growing lit 

t^lustcrs, in bunches and rows, indicalisg where beds oi 

veins of lead ore cxigtcil, beneath the surface. Hero too 

ibr the first time, 1 saw that species of heltanthus, (sun 

llowor) called the rozin plant, whose leaves, springing &aiii 

ihe root, are so disposed as to indicate with mathematicBl 

oerlsiiity Ihe northern and soulhcrn poinle of the com 

pass. 

We 9lood in breathless silence several minutes, lookin-;- 
■in this diluvial plain, nbaorbcd in deep conitemplation, un- 
til insttncttvcly turning right about and facing the Wiscon 
.^in basin, North of us, we could distinctly see tliat wiszartl 
stream glistening like the brightest silver, here and there, 
whore the absence of the trees permitted us to behold it, 
in width to the eye, only a few inches. Ruggedncss, was 
a atrikiug feature of this aspect &om the vast ])i!cs of rocbfi 
which had fallen down from their original position into the 
basin, in every age, since the sun shone, or had stood un- 
moved, during unknown ages, defying all the fury of thp 
elements, and all the ravages of time. Some opihem llneat- 
ened to tumble down on the very first man, who dared I" 
approach their bases, while others, in appearance, seemed 
resolved to remain unmoved, \*here they were forever, — 
The contrast between the views, which the plain and the 
basin presented to us, was perfect; the former was as 
peaceful as the latter was warlike, and both of them ap 
pealed in a powerful manner to the feelings of the inward 
man. A flood of absorbing sensations rushed into tho-soul 
Adoration of the great Author of Nature, de^ly impresseii 
iin the heart, apootaneouBly ascended to heaven. 

Having recovered ourselves from the reverie of deep and 
impressive contemplation, which such contrasted views- 
uaturally produced, we once more, and for the firit timii 
to day, ascended our little wagon, mit of which had been 
thrown out ood lost, several articles of prime necessity, in 
ottrtoWsoirmimiKh. Directing ourcourse, over the prai 
riein an eastern direction, a\oag abiding ridge between 
'hewalers fiMing intothcMiaaiwiv^V.wiAftioaeiwwo.i 
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itig ioto the Wisconsin, we moved forward at a brisk rate, 
until we came into the trace which Dr. Wolcott and his 
Pottawatimies had made^ on their journey homoi after the 
treaties were concluded . The horse travelled along in the 
trace or trai]» as it is called in thid country, and the wheels 
of our wagon easily moved forward in the grass, which 
grew only a few inches in height, on this high and dry 
ground. After travelling an hour or two, we turned off to 
the right) to look for water, and soon found a beautiful ri- 
vulet and several pure springs. They were in a ravine, 
where we easily found them, by that never failing sign of 
water, trees and bushes^ Here we tarried an hour or more, 
fed and rested our horse and ourselves, until we moved 
forward again, at the rate of four or five miles an hour; 
atid so continued to press forward until thick darkness 
covered the heavens. We had not until then been able to 
find a place to encamp upon, under trees and near water. 
Kindling a fire, we fiuttened our horse to a tree, with a rope 
long enough to allow him to eat what grass he wanted, in 
addition to the com we gave him, frcun the store in our 
wagon. Spreading our blankets upon the earth, under an 
oak tree, having lost our mats, which Nawkaw and his 
ladies gave me: we had but gotten into a good slumber, 
when a cold rain descended, in considerable quantities, and 
wet me through and throudb. I awoke in the utmost agony 
of pain, and so severely arocted by a paralysis in my right 
side and limbs, as to render me uimble to move myself and 
but just able to speak. tVom sunrise until noon, I had 
been wetted to the skin, by the plentiful dews on the grass 
and the shrubbery, through which I had forced my way; 
from noon until sunset, i^e had travelled over an open prai- 
rie, upon which the sun shined intensely, in the hottest day 
of August; and now a rain from the Northwest, cold as a 
November shower in Ohio, drenched me to the very skin. 
These sudden and great changes of temperature, were too 
much for my system to bear with impunity, and a palsy 
was the result. x 

As soon as the dawn of day appeared, Mr. Gbatiot pla- 
ced me in the wagon and drove with all the speed he could, 
to Dodgeville, where we arrived nearly about the middle of 
the day. The distance between Prairie Du Chien and tb^ 

16* 
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:jlacc 13 variously estimated, from sixty five to ninety miles 
Tliere is no settlement between them. 

Had we started early in the morning, on the ftrst day. 
and had wc been successful, in crossing the Wisconsin, aiiit 
•11 getting out of its basin, we might have reached Dodge 
. illc, without lying out, more than one nighr. As it was. 
^ve Lad lain out two nights, on the route. The country 
^vo had passed over, after we reached the prairie, south oi 
:i}C Wisconsin, is easily described, its physical feature;^ 
Scing few. Being at that time new, to me, their impres 
sion on my memory was the deeper at the time, and the} 
;v!main vivid on it now. 

Travelling up the Wisconsin, and near enough to it, s<' 
■i 3, just to avoid, tlie deep ravines, made by every litti* 
^tircani, that runs into it, from the south towards the north 
•ind wc avoided also the ravines along the streams descend - 
:ng into the ]\iississippi, in a southern direction. When 
we wanted water, wc had only to turn cither to the righi 
or Irit hand, until we came to aravihe,or a point of woods, 
whicii at unequal distances from each other, stand out intC' 
he Prairie. 

These points of woods, and these ravines were our guide 
hoards; and told more truth than some of their namesakes^ 
io on our roads. Keeping clear of these, or turning up U • 
hem, as we wished either to move forward or to stop, wr 
:*ound our way aiong^, as well almost, as if on a good I'oad 
Besides, wo generally followed a trail where the Indians 
had recently passed along this route. 

The surface of the Prairie, consisted of hill and dale 
■^iiort grass covering the hills, and tall grasses and flower.- 
u\e vales. The Wisconsin all the way, hid itself from our 
view, in its gloomy and secluded basin, on our left, and th<^ 
Prairie always showed us its vastness on our right hand 
\t a great distance, in the Prairie, wc saw several mounds, 
^ome nearer, others further off, rearing their tall summits. 
rii appearance, to the sky, near the horizon. Occasional- 
ly, wc saw the dense smoke of some lead furnace, near 
?;iese mounds, slowly ascending upwards, of a leaden co- 
lour, or moving as slowly, horizontally, at a low elevatioD,. 
•\long in the air. 

The Wisconsin snow-birds, in great numbers, rose up 
nr^'yrr us. as we movccialouff o'V^^.x xtwi Prairie; and not un 
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Irequeiitly, the Prairie hen slovrly ascended from the ground 
just high enough to be above the grass, and sailed aU>ng, a 
short distance in the air, and alighted on the earth. 

In order to relieve the reader from these small matters, 
though so interesting to my eye at the time I saw them, yet, 
possibly from my imperfect painting, not so to the minde 
of ray readers, I briefly notice Dodgeville, where I now am 
in my narrative. 

BOB6EVILLE 

Is located, as nearly every other town is, tn the mineral 
country, near a grove, a dense forest, of no great extent. 
Its latitude is 42 degrees 55 minutes North; twelve mtles 
south of Helena, on the Wisconsin, and six or more miles, 
north-eostwardly of Mineral Point, where the copper mine 
is. It is about forty-five miles north-eastwardly from Ga- 
lena, and thirty miles, perhaps, northwardly from Gratiot's 
Grove. The number of families in Dodgeville, I did not 
inquire — there may be twenty, or more, but the village i? 
small. The principal citizens of this place. Gen. mnry 
Dodge, and George Madeira, Esq. late of Chilicothe, O. 
arc best known to me, and in their amiable and kind fami- 
nes, I was nursed while sick. For all their kindness and 
attention to me, they neither did, nor would, receive any 
remuneration, it is true, money could not have paid for 
it, so it stands credited on a leaf of a book, called the 
HEART, and there it will remain forever. 

As soon as I was able to walk, I went out to examine the 
lead mines here, situated in the very town. There are two 
veins of lead ore, a sulphuret, one running north and souths 
the other east and west. 

The surface of the earth is prairie, and fertile, but afler 
passing through it a few feet, a rock is found, lying in ho 
vizontal strata, and in this rock the mineral exists in veins. 
This rock is composed of lime, in which are embedded 
pebbles of cornelian, topaz, the common flint, and sand of 
quartz. Wherever this rock is exposed to the action of 
the atmosphere for a long time, as alonff the Wisconsin, 
and in ravines, and on hills, there is so little lime in it, act- 
ing as a cement, that the pebbles and sand in it^ audi ^sb V 
iave described, fall out of the rock, woA xVi^ i«a»;\mxi%x»i^^ 
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la SB full of holes aa a honey comb, bik) as rough as n 
chcslnutbur. Thi3rock,UDequallyvariei]in the proportion!; 
which the coni|)oacni9 bear to each other, is the prevailing 
rock of 11 region of country; equal to one huDdred tnilee 
square . From Rock River to tho Wisconsin, and from the 
Four lakes, to a considerable distance wcEt of the Missis 
dippi, this is the prevailing rock; Bometjmes it approachei^ 
to a good limestone; sometimes, nearer to a sandstone, and 
I saw, at Galena, water limestone, beautifully variegated 
with riaddieh atreaks. The abundance of pebbles and sand 
in it, with little cement of lime, causes holes in the rock, 
and these cavities are filled, where the rock remains under 
thcearlh, withasulphurotoflead. What occasioned re ntF 
in the rock, running either north or south, or east and west. 
I pretend not to say, but cracks do exist, and these cavities 
are filled with ore. These rents, under ground, miffht 
have been produced by earthquakes; or, if we suppose this 
rocic formation to have been deposited from a superincum- 
bent ocean, when the lime, pebbles, and sand wero inoisl, 
and, in process of time, when Iheocean subsided, the rente 
and cracka in them would be produced by heatand dryiag, 
How deep these rents descend into the rock, I do not know, 
as the miners leave a mine, when they have descended ten 
fegt or more. One vein of lead is eaid to be fifty teet in 
width, twenty rods long, and has been dugout forty or fifty 
teet in depth. It is not at Dodgeville, though. All the 
veins I saw, any where in the country, were left by ihe 
miner as soon as the water was found in ihem. The water 
mineral, as they term it here, is much the richest, and 
looks as if it was still growing rapidly. 

The Iwoveinaat Dodgeville, are twenty rods long, each; 
and although millions of pounds of ore have been taken 
from them, yet, they are unnexhausted. 

Two ideas force themselves upon the mind in un instant, 
on viewing the habitations outside and within, at this place 
Gen. Dodge has surrounded his houses by a picket twenty 
feet high, perhaps, and this has been done by plantings 
firmly, in the earth, close together, long logs, with port- 
holes, for muskets, a targe number of which are in the 
dwelling house, loaded with balls, and ready for use, at 
any moment, when necessary. This picket serves d 
fo protect tho family from the pietcing told of winter.ij" 
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Mr. Madeira, in addition to chinkipg and daubing witit 
Mortar, his log dwelling house, has raised a wall of turfs, 
and sods from the prairie, a foot or two in thickness around 
his dwelling house and wall, with room enough between 
^he house and wall to lay his firewood there. — The vcr\ 
roofs of houses and stables are covered with turfs and sods 
The vicinity of lai^e numbers of the wildest and most 
barbarous savages renders the arms and pickets necessary: 
and the severity of the winter, renders it necessary to pro- 
tect men, and even domestic animals, by every precautioi;^ 
in the power of the people here to use. 

The same ideas force themselves, upon us every where 
in this country. 

Leaving Dodgeville, in company with Mr. Gratiot, wo 

travelled^ovcr the undulating sur&ce of the prairie coun 

try between this place and Gratiot's Grove. After travel- 

ling about three miles, we ascended the highest ground be 

tween the two places. From this eminence we could dis 

tinctiy see the village of Gratiot's Grove, and the smoke of u. 

lead furnace there. The distance must be more than thirt} 

miles, as the road runs. As wo moved along rapidly in our 

little wagon, we could see over a country thirty miles in , 

extent. Here and there we saw lofty mounds, surroundec! 

by thick woods, from thcjir bases to their very summits. In 

these woods, the lead furnaces are located, which sent 

forth, each, slowly rising of a leaden hue, a stream of dense 

;9moke« The country consisted'of hill and dale, covered 

with grasses and flowers. Passing through this region, at 

unequal distances, we beheld dinerent branches of thr 

Pickatolica, a largo tributary of Rock river, glittering liko 

the brightest silver, running in deep basins, and stored 

with the finest fishes. We passed the main river, not many 

miles from 

GRATIOT'S GROVE. 

We arrived at the Grpvo towards night, and I was set. 
down at Mr. Gratiot's, door. Here 1 was received into thi^- 
interesting family as a welcome guest. 

Affected still, to a great degree, by a paralysis, the at- 
tentions, kindness and nursing I received l^^ie, ctvemged 
my disease into an intermittent fevec« 
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About twenty lamilioa reside id this secluded Grove. — 
Among the interesting, ianocont nnd virtunus people here, 
the lady of Mr. Henry Gratiot, was born and educated in 
New London, Connecticut; Mr. Gratiot's brother^s Iftdy, 
^as born and educated in Faris; and a daughter of John 
Bradbury, the botanist, was bom and educated in London r 
and they all lived within a few rods of each other. The}' 
are fair and proud sampler of the best educated portion oi 
the virtuous females in the citiea where they were bom. — 
Unable to move my right arm, and scarcely able to walk , 
A. stranger, far, far from home, and the objects most dear to 
my heart, I felt as if nature must sink, and soul and body 
dissolve like water, when I was assisted to enter Mr. Gra- 
Tint's bouse. 1 was instantly surrounded, welcomed and 
received by the persona I have named, and their innoceat. 
beautiful and interesting children. No words can do jus- 
lice to them for their kindness to me, on this occasion. 

Whatever may be my lot, and wherever it may be cast, 
Juring the residue of my lilb, may it be where lean always 
see around me virluous females and their children ; and at 
last, when lam prostrated ona bed of sickness, may tbcy 
be my attendants, and when my soul ascends to its Author, 
may they stand near my dying bed, close my eyes in death, 
and raise a prayer to Heaven in my behalf. In return for 
their kindness to me, all my days, from my earliest in&in- 
cy to this moment, I can say that I have never caused one 
of them, no, not even one«f them, to shod even one lear^ 
uiid, I feel assured, I never shall do so whilo I live. 

Should the Almighty in his wrath, destroy in a moment, 
jII the women and children in the world, I pray to be taken 
away in the same moment of time. 

Wherever 1 sec woman, 1 sec more or less happinese 
diftused by her, whether she lives in a city or a town, in a 
palace or a cottage : whether she is educated in Philadel- 
phia, or belongs to boquj roving band of savages near the 
Itocky Mountains. She is every where kind to her off- 
spring, attentive to her husband, kind to the sick of both 
seses, and soothes those in distress. There is music in 
her voice; sympathy in her looks; and goodness in her 
heart. Properly educated, and kindly treated, her friend- 
^ip is everlasting. Man may desert man, but woman/ ~ 
"TT IP/W. The mother of Ifuva i'.oyi\A t\o\ 9».ve hio" ""' 
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a aympatbisiiig eyOf untii he ezpir^. Dui she and other 
virtuous female frietids desert him even after death? No. 
They watch^ his dead body nntil it arose in triomph after 
tleadi. Woman is every where, all over the worM, me same 
kind angel; and he is a villain who treats her ill. Is she 
wicked and corrupt?— some faithless man — sonde villain 
decoyed her QJriginally from the narrow path of virtue. 
Man was the tempter — she the victim of his depravity. 

During several years past, a set of depraved monsters in 
human shape, in this nation, have slandered virtuous wo- 
men, but, thanks to the Being who created the human heart, 
and stamped it with impressions, never to be ef&ced, even 
by the wickedness of man, such an outrage on humanity 
met witkuniversal condemnation, and covered with shame, 
disgrace and ignominy, the slanderers. While the human 
heart retains the impressions, which, in love to mankind, 
the Almighty has written upon it in capitals, all slander^ 
ers of the female sex, will be held in abhorrence by all vir- 
tuous men. Whenever, (it never can be iso) this ceases to 
be the case, we may all inourn over our miserable lot, and 
hang our heads, in shame, because we are men. But T 
♦ladly quit this unpleasant topic — ^forever. 

Very soon after my arrival at Mr. Gratiot's, I was visited 
by Col. Menard, Major Kennerly, his son-in-law, Charles 
Hempstead, Esq. our Secretary whose sister, Mrs. Gratiot 
was, and several other friends. When I left Prairie du 
Chien, every thing was accomplished there, except settling 
our tavern bill, and I had signed every paper and document 
except that one. The commissioners had, (Gen. McNiel 
;jind Colonel Menard) descended the Mississippi in a boat 
to Galena, fourteen miles from Gratiot's Grove, and the 
friends I have named, hearing of my illness, had come out 
of their way so far to see nie, and to tender to me, all the 
.iid in their power. I signed the only paper not signed by 
me, already, embracing every thing relating to our treaties. 
How these papers were destroyed, or by whom, who were 
their aiders and abettors, why they were thrown away and 
others substituted for them, without my name to them, I 
never knew — never shall know. 

After tarrying with us a few hours, these kind Ctv^xA^ 
returned to Galena^ As this v^as ttie W\. >5awb\ «i« C^ 
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Itfetiaid, Major Kennerly and others, who accoinpaniod them, 
!a my sick bed. I beg leave to say, that, duiing all the time 
[ was with them, for monllis surroondcil as we were, can- 
slontly, by dangers, dilEcullies, perils and sufTerLngs orall 
sorts, I recoived from them, al all limes, hiod treatment, 
which never will be rorgoltcn by me. May God bless them 
iVIy gDod friends, adieu. 

My health improving every dny, I examined (he counlry 
uiid every thing about this Grove, as I was able to do, n 
part of each day. 

Ttierc is a post ofEce here, and a weekly mail passe? 
'htnugh the place, to and from Galena. 

Mr Gratiot has a large lead furnace here ; and there is 
.L Store nf dry goods, but no doggery* in the village. 

As soon as my strength enabled me to ride, I went to Ga- 
lena, wbere 1 tarried a few days, visiting my tViends there, 
training health and stren|:th, 1 fell mio the company of a 
Mt. Gill, a merchant of St. Louis, and with him arranged 
every thiog, to travel wiih him in a two horse wagon, acrosf 
the country to his place of residence. This gentleman, 
was the brother of Mrs. Campbell, (he lady of Major Wm. 
Campbell, whom 1 have already metitioDed. Mr Gill and 
Ills sister, were bom and educated in Philadelphia, vhere 
their respected relatives reside. 

Considering the newness of the country, at Galena, and 
xiboul it, I found the stale of society excel'lenl, I attended 
the Presbyterian church here on Sunday, and nag higblv 
gratified with the preacher, Mr. Kent, and his people of all 
ages and bolhsexes. 

Tlie professiiinal men, the iperchanis, «nd indeed, the 
people generally, appeared to be moral in their habits, kind 
nj each other and to strangers particularly so 

MajorCampbell and his acc^mplished lady, accompanied 
Mr. Gill and myself, about fifteen miles on our way, when 
wo left them, on our journey. 

Travelling abnui ^fiy miles a day, after crossing RBck 
river, we reached Edwardsville, twenty miles north of 9l. 
Louis, where we parted. 

* I do not tall Ihi™ groceries, wh*»in nothing but nf w whisky ii solo 
lu small quanlideii, romiptuig ihe monts of the cDmiBUniijr. A Bf 
"■lai fei tlifio BKciBs ncwaraiy — diej arc doegeriep. 
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Befovo I proceed further in my personal narrative, I take 
tae liberty, to remark briefly upon every thing I can, worthy 
of the readers notice, especially in the mineral country. 

The climate of this region, is equal to that of any pari 
of Italy, such is the purity of the air. When traveling 
along trom Dodgevillc to Gratiot^s Grove, I saw with the 
naked eye, a wagon arid team five miles from me. This 
purity of the atmosphere may be attributed to the total ab 
sence of marshy ground, and to the elevation of the coun- 
try, which is in many parts of it, two thousand feet above 
the sea. We may fairly take into consideration, also, the 
absence of dense forests, all the way, from the western 
shore of Lake Michigan, to the Rocky Mountains in the 
west, and to the Frozen Ocean in the north. The preva 
lence too, of westwardly winds, or northern ones, passing 
over no large bodies of water, during all the year, except, a 
.ihort time m the summer, and even then, the distance be 
tween this region, and the Gulpb of Mexico, from whence 
the winds ascend the Mississippi, is so great, that even 
southerly winds, are not loaded with moisture, may fairly 
come into our estimate, of the causes of this smgular purit> 
of the air, in the mioeral country. 

It's latitude too, is favorable to purity of air,%s well as of 
healthful climate. In all the country, every person I saw, 
was a picture ef health, except one person, who had emi* 
grated from M issouri. and had brought the ague along ifi 
her — she was an amiable daughter of Gen. Dodge. And I ^ 
saw one or two persons, whose health, had been injured by 
working at a lead furnace, the smoke of which, is highly ul- 
jurious to the lungs. 

TuE STREAMS of tb^s rogion, run ov(%: pebbles of quartx. 
topaz, carueliao, agate and opal j they are copious, glide 
along briskly, and are cool enoogh for drinking in August. 
They all originate, either in pure springs, or cool, pellucid 
lakes. The fishes in them, are the finest fresh water ones, 
in the world. 

Rock rcver, and its numerous tributaries, irrigate and 
Fertilize, 1 should suppose* about six millions of acres of 
territory. It's main branch, rises in four lakes, with only 
short out lets between them. The Pickatolica hiancb, riflft& 
entirely in springs, the head one) beviig f^iiV^ %^ ^^ t^"^ 
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south of the Wisconsin river. The four lakes, are neaii> 
east of Dodgeville, and parallel with the heads of the Pick 
atolica branch. These streams descend, in a southern di 
joection until they are ?ixty miles or more in length, when 
they turn around, towards Rock Llaod, jast beUw vrhich. 
they enter the Mississippi. There are otiicr branches of 
this river, (Rock river) which onginate in lakes, a degree 
and a half of latitude perhaps, south of the four lakes. 
The heads nf several of these branches, being in lakes. 
that are surrounded by high hills, they never rise very high 
nor sink very low, during the year. Like reservoirs on our 
Canal summits, these lakes keep the water, in them, until it 
is needed m a dry time. 

Rock river, when I crossed it, on the jQrst day of Septem- 
ber, 182J, at Ogee^s ferry, VjO miles, by water, from its 
mouth, was twenty rods \vide, four feet deep, and run at 
the rate of five or six miles an hour. The Mississippi and 
Wisconsin, I have noticed already, and the other streams are 
all short ones, originating in springs, and running in deep 
ravines, with falls in them, in places, and they all run with 
great velocity, until they descend to the level of the Missis- 
sippi, which receives them, into iU bosom. 

Within thrf^nited States, 1 suspect, that for pure whole 
some waler; for the number and durability of the springs, 
no.partof the Union is superior to the mineral country. 
"*"" he fall in all the smaller streams, is so great, that sites 
Pfer'inills, and manufactories, exist every where, almost, 
H^'^hroughout the whole region of the mines. Nearly every 
^ stjoim originates in a large spring of pure water, copious 
t: dBligh, and with fall enough within a few feet of the spot 
wfiere it first appeg|B, to carry a mjjl of any sort. The 
water, so near its source, does not freeze so as to prevent its 
being used for mills and manufactories, all the winter months. 
The soil, except on the highest hills, at their very sum- 
mits, and on the sharp edges of them, near some deep ra- 
vine, where some stream dashes rapidly along among the 
rocks in its bed, is a deep black loam, like the intervales 
along our large rivers. No lands can be more fertile, than 
those in the mineral country, producing potatoes, oats, in** 
dian corn, and all the vegetables commoD in gardens, in the 
saae latitude, in vast abundance. 
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That wheat will succeed here, equal in quality and quan- 
*ity, to that of any other part of the United States, I can- 
not doubt. 

There is grass enough now growing in the country, to 
supply all the domestic animals, the people may wish to 
raise. Finer meadows, of good grass, I never saw any 
where, than I saw along all the larger water courses. 

Of fishes, of the finest flavor, the rivers, ponds, lakes and 
rivulets are literally full. The Pickatolica river, takes 
its name, from a fish, about the size of, and equal in its 
flavor, to the rock fish, caught in the Delaware, at Phila- 
delphia. « 

The only difference between the Philadelphia rock fish, 
and the pickatolica of the Upper Mississippi, that I could 
perceive, was in the former having scales, while the latter 
has none. 

The different species of cat fish, of pike, and of perch, 
are excellent. They are abundant in quantity too, and 
(easily taken, in all the different modes of taking thent*^^!f(|L 

The salmon trout of lake Michigan, has acquir^ a 
wide spread celebrity. 

The surface of the country, is undulating sometimes 
i^ently, sometimes greatly, and in most places, is covered 
with a succession of flowers, from early spring, to late 
Autumn. One week, nay even one day, you see, far as 
your delighted eye can reach, flowers of a reddish hue-— 
ihe blue — the white — the yellow, and of every intervening 
shade, indeed, follow in succession, day afler day, and 
week after week, ever varying, ever new, and always de- 
lightful. Ascending any little eminence, my eye was 
tilways riveted for many minutes, on the vast, the charm- 
ing, and the beautiful prospect before me — spread out im- 
mence, intersected by glittering streams, with here and there 
a grove of woods, and at all times, several mounds, somo 
nearer, others fiirther off — some of them, from their near- 
ness, showed their dark green forests, while others, from 
fheir distance, showed their pale blue summits, in the very 
edge of the horison, resting on the earth, and touching the 
neavens above them. Generally too, I saw a cloudless 
sky, a flaming sun by day, and brilliant heavens at niffht. 

Sometimes I traveled, during four or (ivq Kovn^^ ^Soiss^ 
?>T day or by night, across some pmx\^, m\3wsvjX. ^!wsv% 
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^ven a bush, or a tree — above me, were the wide spread, 
and lofly heavens, while the prairie, with its grasses anc 
flowers, extended in all directions around me, far beyond 
the reach of my vision. 

In such a situation, man feels his own littleness, in th( 
immensity of space, he feels alone too, in this loneliness, 
universal silence and repose. 

I was delighted at the sight, even of a pmirio wolf, an<' 
the chirping of a grass hopper, was music to my car. 

The trees of this region, are confined, mostly, to thi 
ilrcams, and to rough places; and oaks, black, white anr^ 
4'cd arc the forest trees, in high grounds, at least, they an 
the principal ones, while, in wet places and low grounds- 
•.hc botany is richer. Along Sugar creek, a large branch 
of tho Pickatolica river, extensive groves of the sugar 
maple, exist near its mouth, and for many miles upwards 

On naked cliffs, I sometimes saw the re^ cedar tree. 

Of flowering plants, among the millions of them, th(^ 
ft^ facAianthus offers the greatest variety, in all seasons of the 
year. 

As I traveled south, after crossing Rock river, I fell in 
with new plants daily — some disappearing, and others ap- 
,)eariMg, as we moved rapidly onward. 

Tho Rozin plant, has a tall, slender stalk, and grows ir. 
vast abundance, in the prairie, south of, and adjoining- 
Springfield, in the Sangamon country. Its juice resem- 
bles, in appearance and smell, tar water, from which cir- 
cumstance, it derives its name. I have already described it. 

The mocasin flower, is a most beautiful plant, and / 
recommend it to the Philadelphia Horticulturists, as wor 
thy of their attention. Judge Sawyer of fidwardviliCr 
Illinois, or Col. O'Fallon, of St. Louis, would, I doubt not, 
with pleasure transmit some of its seeds to them. 

I recommend to my friend, Mr Prince, of Long Island, a 
beautiful red flower, growing on a creeping vine, six feet 
in length, on the eastern bank of the Mississi^^pi, just 
above Rock island. Mr Davenport, the Post Master, would 
cheerfully forward some of its seeds. 

From a careful examination, of all the works on botany, 
for this flower, I found it correctly diascribed, in a volume. 
lormerJy belonging to Mr Jefierson, now ia Congress 
library. 
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The one described, in that volume, was found growing, 
just on the brink of the Nile, at its falls. 

The artichoke, a helianthus, grows in almost every 
prairie in the West, but in Illinois, I have seen, ten thou- 
sand acies, thickly set with this plant, at one view. Four 
acres of them, will feed and fatten one hundred hogs, every 
year. 

Of wild plums, there is a vast variety, though, the large 
striped ones, are the best. This tree grows in moist places, 
in bunches and groves. 

There is a wild apple, of the size of a hen's egg, not 
very sour, which on being buried in the earth, turns a pale 
yellow, and is, by no means a bad substitute for the com- 
mon apple. The tree, has no thorns on it, and it never 
grows more than six or seven feet in height. 

Patches of hazle bushes, grow near the plum bushes. 

The Pacawn-bearing walnut, though growing as high 
north, as latitude, 41^ 30'', I did not recognize above 
that latitude. I saw groves of it, on the waters of (he 
Tllinois river, and in the vicinity of Rock Island. In 9f^ 
pearance, at a distance, of forty rods from you, it would 
be taken for the common black walnut, but on approach- 
ing it, its willow-shaped leaves, undeceive you. The tree 
grows to a great height, and its size is large. Its hahitaiy 
as a botanist would say, is near a stream of water, and in 
the very richest soil. It might be raised, in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, and I beg leave to introduce it, to the at- 
tention of the Horticulturists, of that city. 

The mounds, in the mineral country, are lofty piles of 
rocks, lying in horizontal strata, except such of them as 
have fallen down, from tneir original position, and lie in 
ruins, from the surface of earth, extending upwards to near 
the summits. Some of these mounds are three miles in 
circumference, at their bases, and three hundred feet in 
height. They serve as land marks, and may be seen 
thirty iQiles o£ 

These lofty elevations, serve as land marks, which be- 
ing perfectly well known, to the peojple of this region, not 
only hy name, but in appearance, on a first view; and one 
or more of them, always being in sigfati no one ever loHs 
his way, while traveling in the country of the kftd wcwb. 

17* 
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These mounds are surrounded, except such parts of theni 
as stand in perpendicular masses of rocks, by thick groves 
of timber trees; here in these groves, the lead is smelted> 
and the prairie country near them, supplies the ore for the 
furnaces. 

The beasts of this region, are few in nuniber, having 
been destroyed by the Indians, except the black wolf, the 
prairie wolf, and the muskrat. The black wolf, is confin- 
ed to the groves, and the ravines along the streams — the 
musk rat lives about the rivers, but more still about fhc^ 
Four lakes and the ponds, south east of Rock river. 

The prairie wolf, in size, color and disposition, is hab 
way between the black wolf, and the grey fox. His food 
consists of almost every thing within his reach — grasses 
and birds, their eggs — pigs and poultry. He is the great- 
est thief on a small scale, in the world. He can live on 
jSrrasshoppers, crickets and bugs — ^he can steal from a hen 
coop, or a barn yard, and when pinched with hunger, ho 
will even venture into a kitchen, and steal a crubt of bread. 
HLd is the Indian dog of the North west, and the Jackal of 
Asia. He oflen approached, within a few feet of me, at 
night, when 1 lay out in the prairie, and barked at me. 
with great earnestness. He is, for his size, the most mis- 
chievous animal in the world. 

He is easily domesticated, and mixes with the commciii 
dog family ; and the mixed breed propagates this new sper 
cies of dog, which is easily recognized by its white eyes^ 
and pointed, and erect ears. Besides this mixed breed, the 
Winebagoes, have a species of lap dog, which they fatten 
and feed upon, at their dog feasts. These dogs must have 
been derived firom Canada, I should suppose, with which:, 
all the Indians of the Upper Mississippi, keep up an inter- 
course still; and from whence, they receive large presents 
annually. 

Having briefly described, wluit appears oa the surface of 
the earth, in the mineral country ; it remains, for me, as 
briefly to describe what is found beneath the surfiiee. 

This region, contains ^ richest lead mines, in the 

l^WJlk wori^. When I wimi there^ tlie^. mipes had been 

QTijprke^ but .al^Hit three yef^, by eoaupmtiveiy, but a 

f<9w peiemsr who were jg nona^ of i^ \miMm they UL- 

low^f. 9nd tb,ey labored . nndvt qv^ difladvaolngo al- 
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most; yet) they had manujfiu^tured, in that time, more than 
thirty millions of pounds of lead. This had heen carried 
to the Atlantic Cities, and had reduced the price of lead, 
in all its forms, one half! In the mineral country, it was 
selling at the mines, for one cent, a pound — at Philadel- 
phia, K)r three and a half cents, a pound. 

Though I brought away from the mines, specimens of 
every sort of lead ore, accompanied by statements, show* 
ing where, and how procured — the quantity made at each 
smelting establishment, and other information relating to 
it, and all thrown too, into a tabular form ; yet, in a popu- 
lar little book, like this, it might not be interesting to the 
general reader, such as read what I am now writing, and 
I pass it by. 

The lead -region, in the United States, lies nearly par 
al lei with the Atlantic Ocean, from north east, towards the 
south west. Or in other words, this region occupies the 
same space, tliat the Alleghanies do. It begins in the same 
latitude, these mountains do in the north, and ends in the 
same lo-titude. From the Wisconsin in the northy to Red 
river, of Arkansas in the south, and in breadth, Qfom east 
to west, the lead region, occupies, about one hundred and 
nifty miles, of longitude. In some places, it lies very deep 
in the earth, and it lies the deepest, about half way be- 
tween its extreme ends. At its northern and southern 
terminations, it ascends, to the very surface of the earth, 
and is there found, even dn the surface, either, on the 
highest grounds, (except the mounds) or in ravines. On 
the little eminences, I could have filled our little wagon, 
oflen, as we passed over them, with beautiful specimens of 
the phofiq!>hate of lead. 

llie Mississippi passes through this region, from lati* 
tude 43 degrees 80 minutes north, to latitude 38 degrees^^ 
north. 

On the western shore, of the Mississippi, opposite Rock 
Island, and extending north, one hundred miles, from in- 
dubitable appeaT&nees, every where, as I passed along, all 
that country must contain exhaustlesB lead mines. 

From the vast fegion, where tbte mineral exists, extend- 
ing through tea depeesofiatitiide; in width too, in places, 
thfm dteMsof loogitade*^from itft richnmS) (\l^\si%VBk 
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with which it is ohtaioed, and its vast ahundaDce, we mtj 
iutfely conclude, that we hare lead ore enough, for all nuni- 
kind, forever, within our own territory. 

COPPER OBE, 

is found in the mineral region, and one huDdred and 
seventy tons of it, (a sulphuret) had been dug, at Mineral 
Point, before I left the country. Its richness, had not been 
sufficiently tested, at that time. 

Fossil coal, exists, near the head of Rock Island, on the 
ivestern side of the hill, where I saw it, in place, and my 
information enables me to say, without doubt, that great 
bodies of this coal, exist on a branch of Rock river, rising 
tsouth west of the main river, more than one hundred miles 
from its niouth. This coal may be reached by boats, and 
<'.asily floated down the river, to Rock Island. 

The water lime stone, near Galena, indicates salt water, 
in the earth, where it comes in contact with this rock. 

This lime stone, if thrown into water, becomes incrusted 
witli cbitmon salt, and I know of no salt water, in the inte- 
rior of our country, which does not lie below this rock. It 
depends entirely on the quantity of this rock, near Galena, 
whether salt water, in considerable quantities exists there. 
By perforating the earth, a few hundred feet, with an au- 
gur, the citizens can ascertain, whether common salt, can 
be made in this neighborhood. 

A few general remarks, on the country, west of Lake 
Michigan, and north of Missouri and Illinois, seem neces- 
sary, here. 

Were all the country, south of Fox and Wisconsin rivers, 
havinff for its eastern boundary. Lake Michigan, and the 
Illinois river, to its mouth, and the Mississippi, for its wes- 
tern boundary, thrown into a Territorial Government, it 
would, in a few yaars, become a respectable State. Nataie 
seems to have intended this country, should form a State 
by itself; but man has determined otherwise. 

North of the Wiseoosin and Fox rivers, another Stale 
might be formed, on the east side of the Minissippi, which 
wonld be about as lu«e as Virginia. 

On the west side of the Mismsippi, aWve the Stale 
efJMkmmi, ihera it Imitory, avfimol te IwoSiyBi) 
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^^acIl larger than Virginia. If tho upper counCry should 
be ibrmedinto four States, they would eventually, be the 
most populous, and powerful States, in the whole confbd- 
•;^racy. Nature has intended that v^e, region, for thirtj 
;niilionsof human beings, at some, noi^^;^ remote pcrioci 
of time. For purity of air, and of water — for mineral 
wealth, fertility of soil, healthiness of climate, and ai 
!iiost every other thing valuable to man; the whole coun- 
try, is equal to any portion of the earth's surface. 

The future population of this vast region, dwelling ap 
they will, on the highest table land in the United States, 
oan easily descend the water courses, cither northward- 
ly down Red river, to Hudson's Bay; or southwardly 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans — castwardly down 
our northern lakes, to New York, or down the St. Law- 
rence, to Quebec. Nature has opened these roads, to 
and from this region, and man is now using them. Dur 
ing the next hundred years, Ohio, as a State, will take 
the lead, in wealth and business, and in the number ol' 
dier people, compared with any State, west of the AUe- 
■j;hanies; but eveutuall}', Missouri and any one of th^; 
States, yet to be formed, on the Upper Mississippi, ma\ 
surpass, us in numbers, wealth and political power. Should 
lot one of the States, I have referred to, eventually be- 
come the most powerful, then Ohio must be, at the vcrv 
!)ead of our confederacy, forever. 

Should our people, never settle tho country, west ol<:^ 
tho Rocky Mountains, (though I feel assured, of a row ; 
of States, on the Pacific, equalling our Atlantic ones^ / 
within a century to come) yet there will' be at no dis- ; 
tant day, a tier of States, north — north west and west, 
of Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas, which will eventu- .. 
ally become populous, wealthy and powerful States. ^ 

To all human appearance the census of 1840 will place X 
the national government in the hands of the people, in the 
valley of the Mississippi, To resist this event, would in- 
volve the necessity of preventing the revolution of the 
earth around the sun and upon its axis, and the whoh- 
courso of nature . To mourn over it, involves the extreme 
folly of repining at tho happy lot, of a majority of the na- 
tion — and of cor posterity forever. From the growtkoC 
ihw nation^ the lover of liberty has TiQl\nxk%x» ^^^x^^Xi^- 
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t!ause our people from their cradles are taught to be repuL^ 
licans. They are such, as if by instinct and all those piin 
ciples which tend to make them MEN, are taught then« 
Irom the first mon it they see the light, breathe Americai' 
air and taste thtJirtnothers' milk. 

The efforts now making through schools, in order to 
train up the next generation, so as to be fit subjects of u 
government, solely in the hands of priests, who are to gov 
era us through the church, will utterly fail of its objeets 
My own opinion is, that those objects when they come to 
be fairly spread before the people, will overthrow their in - 
Tatuatcd authors. Oar people are not — ^they never can br 
uny thing but republicans. Sweep away at one swoop, could 
it bo donc,ever> constitution of government and every re 
]>ublican institution among us, and we should instantly 
rear upon their ruins, other constitutions exactly like oui 
present ones — every republican institution would immedi- 
ately follow, because they are founded on republican hearts. 
Originating in such fountains, these republican streams will 
/low until the end of time. 

The only dangerous weapon to our liberties, is religious 
phrenzy, and the only sect now engaged in its operations^ 
with a view to the final prostration of our liberties, will 
shortly unmask its battery and by that means save us from 
shedding rivers of blood at some future period. The soon- 
or that gloomy sect display their true colors, so much the 
better for our beloved country. 

In resuming my personal narrative, I have little to say 
.'ibout Edv/ardsvilie, where the reader lefl me. Its location 
is nine miles cast of Alton, on the Mississippi, and twenty 
jniles north of St. Louis. 

The people of the town were healthful when I was there 
and they appeared to be an agreeable, well informed and 
moral community. It is a seat of justice, has a number ol 
-^itores and taverns, and a suitable number of mechanics. 
Lands are cheap in the vicinity, and fortunes might be 
made by farmers here. 

Leaving this town after tarrying here two or three days, 

I passed rapidly across the state to Vincennes, m Indiana, 

where I arrived the third day from Edwardsville. The 

<:ountry between Edwardsville and Vincennes is mostly 

prairie, and thinly settled , I piiBBed ihcougjbi several seat^ 
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ii{ justice, and the capital of the state, but saw notbino- 
worthy of remark on my rout. The Ax:Jiole state, except 
in places where the water courses are, "?>«. the surface is 
very rough, abrupt, broken or greatly undulating, is one 
vast prairie. Its soil, on the surface, is nearly the same 
:is the richest alluvial lands along the larger rivers, any 
where in the Union east of the Wabash river. 

The same remarks might be made of all the countr}' 
west of the Wabash, extending from the Mexican Gulph 
to the Frozen ocean. Parts of J^uisiana, where the pine 
woods are, and also where some persons wish to locate al! 
the Indians excepted. With the exceptions already made 
tVom the Wabash directly westward — ^and from the Missis- 
sippi below latitude 37 degrees north, that whole region is 
one vast natural meadow. Its soil is as fertile as any lands 
can be, and when planted with trees, and cultivated by good 
husbandmen, it will furnish food enough for three hundred 
millions of people. Grass enough now grows there for all 
the tame animals, whose food is grass, now in the world. 
This vast region, in its present state, is of little value, 
but the time will certainly arrive, when it will" be covered 
by farms and animated by countless millions of domestic 
animals. There golden harvests will wave before every 
breath of air that moves over its surface — there great and 
splendid cities will rear their tall and glittering spires, and 
there countless millions of happy human beings will live, 
and move, and display talents that will enoble man, and 
virtues that will adorn and render him happy. 

The longest, the most durable and best rivers in the 
world, intersect and pass through this country, standing 
on whose banks, there will yet be some of the largest cit- 
ies in the world. Comparatively speaking, but few persons 
in the world have ever beheld this country. No tongue, and 
wo author have described it; but it is there — it will be seen 
— it will be described, and irwill be settled, improved and 
occupied by countless millions of the human race. Its 
rivers will be cleared of the impediments to navigation, all 
the way to the Rocky mountains, the roaring of the guns 
of the steamers, the stage driver^s horn, and the loud huz- 
zas of happy throngs will soon be heard along all 1\\»%!^. 
livers, and at the very foot of these mouut».v[v&t 
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Infinilo wisdom and inOnite goodness never created ou 
Uiis earth, so iin<^ country as this, and to suppose for a 
moment that it irfr not bo thickly settled, used and impro- 
ved by unnumt^rcd millions of men, involves so poor — s(t 
contemptible an opinion of man , that I instantly and in- 
dignantly discard it from my mind. 

Such an opinion sinks man even below the horse, the 
deer, the bison, the bear and the wolf, now roaminnr in un 
numbered droves over this v^t meadow. Here every far- 
mer in the world may become a freeholder, and live iv 
rural bliss. No poor man in the eastern states, who hae^ 
Heet and legs, and can use them, has any excuse for re 
maining poor where he is a day, or even an hour. He who 
made him and gave him locomotive powers, created this 
country for his use and his benefit — it has been given to 
him by God, who has commanded him to cultivate and en 
loy it; and if he will continue to disobey this reasonable 
command, he deserves to suffer all he does through his own 
obstinate indolence, laziness and stupidity. Such a crca 
Ture would starve in Paradise. He deserves no more pitv 
Ihan he would who complained for the want of light in the 
brilliancy of noon day, while he closed his eyes. The 
«iountry is there, and he who has legs to walk with, can 
reach it, and when there, with his hands, he can cultivate 
enough of it with ease, to enrich himself and all his chil- 
dren after him. And there are thousands of spots, where 
the groves are — where there are valuable mill sites — 
where there are mines of lead — of fossil coal— of iron ore, 
and where there will be ferries, the possession and own- 
ership of which, for a mere trifie too, would be an indepen- 
dent fortune for several generations. Will the poor mar 
in the Atlantic states tarry where he is, until some wealthy 
eastern nabob discovers and purchases these nowunoccii 
pied mill sites, groves, mines and ferries? If so, let him 
suffer — and linger — and groan, whine and complain in vain 
where he is. If he will not come to this country, he cai: 
hardly expect the country will come to him. If he deserve 
the name of man and be poor, here is the country, inten- 
i^ed by his Creator, for his hohb. 
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Stands on the east bank of the Wabash, surrounded by 
fertile lands. It is an old town, for the western country, 
having been settled about the same time with St. Louis, 
Kock island, Prairie Du Chien, and Kaskaslpa, as I have al- 
ready stated in a former page. Vincennes contains more 
than fifleen hundred people, who certainly appear very well 
to a stranger. The houses were mostly new ones, and 
every thing I saw here made a very favorable impression. 
1 tarried at Clark's Hotel, and take a pleasure in recom* 
mending the house to other travellers. 

Leaving this beautiful town in the stage for Louisville, I 
reached that town in two days. The first twenty miles 
from Vincennes, was over a good road and through a de- 
lightful country — the remainder of the rout was over as 
undulating a surface as I ever saw. 

Indiana is rapidly setling with an excellent population. 
The face of the country is undergoing a change in its ex- 
ternal appearance — the forest is disappearing before the 
industrious husbandman — the state of society, considering 
the newness of the country, is good, and in numbers, wealth 
and improvements of all kinds, Indiana is only ten, "or at 
most, only about twelve years behind Ohio. Next to the 
latter, Indiana is most rapidly improving of any western 
state, at this moment. To any one emigrating from the 
Atlantic states westwardly though Ohio would best suit 
him, in all respects, yet Indiana i^ decidedly next in ad-* 
vanta^ of all sorts. The soil and climate are about the 
same in both states — the people nearly the same, and their 
interests, feelings and views, precisely the same. These 
states may be considered as Pennsylvania and Marylan^f 
extended from the Atlantic ocean to the Wabash river. 
They are one and the same people, and so may they ever 
act and feel tpw^rds each other, in Congress — at home 
and abroad. 

Unless I am grossly deceived in my views of the people 
of these four states, I can safely predict, that they will nev- 
er cross the Delaware, nor the Potomac for a chi^f ma^«« 
trate-^certainly not the former, at aU*eiQQX^. 

18 
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Kentucky — kind, &i«ii<ll}', hoepilable KeDlueky,4 
always tnvel thf - ^ame road with us. * 

Sooth of th^olomac, a dangerous sect of nultifienl 
anaeo, wboe^cal object is an union with England, and a 
sc^Mraiioa from the union of tbe states. This strange iniat- 
uatioa is not as dan^rous to usiti the west, as it is lo them- 
jnivee. That the leaders of ihia sect have a perfect un- 
derstanding with tbe monarchists ot' Europe. 1 have rea- 
son to believe, but like all former attempts, from the same 
tfuarler, it will fail to accomplish its nefarious purposes. 
The evils i>f which thej complain, are ideal in part, and 
all that is not so, origiuaiee either in their own bad man- 
agement of their own private affairs, or in the poorness of 
tae soil they cultivate compared with ours in the fruitfiil 
and widespread valley of the Mississippi, to which their 
ambitious youug men should emigrate, as the enterprising 
young men of the north are doing daily in great numbers. 

Leaving Louisville, the next dav after mv arrival, in a 
steam boat i arrived at Cincinnati the same day, and glad- 
ly set ray feet on the soil of Ohio once more. This was on 
the 24th day of September, 1S29. 

Between Louisville and Cincinnati, iiO mites above tfa# 
the former and 100 below the latter siandsi the beautiful 
town of Madison, on the north side of the river. It con- 
tains more than 100 beautiful brick houses — a suitable 
Qumber of stores and taverns, and is a very thriving town. 

Vevay, with ite beautiful vineyards, is bisher up tberiv- 
er,on the same side with Madison. The ladiana sid^ at' 
the river is fast improving. 

Forty miles below Cincinnati on (he Kentucky shore, 
'reaidea Col, Robekt Putt, His farm is one of the best 
en the whole river — his orchard is stored with the best 
' fVuit, and he and his family ore the best people in the coun- 
try. His house is within a few rods of the river, and only 
about six mites from "big hone lick," in Kentucky. At 
that lick large quantities of bones bavc^ been dug up at 
diderent times, belonging lo the great mastodon of Caviw 
— the Asiatic elephant —the megalonix, and latterly of the 
commim horse, No naturalist should ever pass by with- 
out colling to see this celebrated place. Col, Piatts^ isd" 
proper phce of debarkation, forsuch as wish to visit M" 
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As I passed down the Ohio, from Maysville, on my tour, 
I omitted to notice Auousta, a beautiful town of Kentucky. 
By inserting here an answer to my inquiries, addressed te 
Gen. Payne, of that place, I feel sure of pleasing all my 
readers. Gen. Payne, is a lawyer of high standing in his 
profession, and as a man. 

'^Augusta, is the seat of Justice, of Bracken county,, 
stands on an elevated bottom of the Ohio river, forty five 
miles above Cincinnati, eighteen below lUaysville, fifty 
six feet above low water mark — the town covers six hun- 
dred acres, containing about eight hundred inhabitanta, 
nine retail stores, one tavern, one Methodist, and one 
Presbyterian Meeting house — one steam manufactory of 
flour, three hat maaufactories, two cabinet shops, one 
tan yard, one black smith, one silver smith, three phy-^ 
sicians, four lawyers. 

Aug usta College is here, averaging each session, from 
130 to 160 students, authorized to confer decrees usual 
in Colleges. Rev. Martin Ruter, D. D., President, and 
Professor of Oriental languages, Belles letters, &.c. Biev, 
Joseph S. Tomlinson, M. A. Professor of Mathematics, 
Rev. John P. Derbin, M. A., Professor of Languages and 
Geology. Rev. Henry B. Bascom, M. A , Prof^sor of 
Moral Science, Frederick A. W. M. Davis, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Chymistry, besides Preceptors, Tutors, &c., 
The library contains about. 1500 volumes, and a good 
Philosophical and Chymical, Apparatus. 

The bottom when first settled, was covered with the 
largest trees of the forest. Human bones were found in 
all parts of it, apparently, regularly buried. In one cel- 
lar, sixty by seventy feet, in extent, upwards of 100 skel- 
etons were taken out, not promiscuously thrown in, but 
evidently regularly buried, lying north and south. Fre- 
quently stones were set up on each side, the full length of 
the skeleton— the bones in a tolerable state of preserva- 
tion, many would crumble considerably, when exposed to 
the air, but many remained entire, of the ordinary size; 
the skeletons had high cheek bones, the teeth were gen* 
/orally well preserved. This C0llar was my own, and dujg 
nuder my own inspection. The situation of the town, is 
piroverhfxiWy healthy. It 19 IQO miles ftotu C^ViTx^sQ^&'k ^"^ 
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the road runs 75 from Frankfort, and there are six steam 
grist mills, within eight miles of it. 
For the above facts, I will vouch, 

Tours truly, , 

JOHN PAYNE, 
July 14th, 1831. 
Caleb Atwater, Esa." 

On my arrival from the steamer, at Cincinnati, I met 
numerous friends, on the landing, and in Main street, who 
informed me, of passing events, of which I had remained 
as ignorant, as if I had been in China, ever since I left 
the State. Anxious to see my family, I took a passage in 
a private carriage next morning, and went as far as Leba- 
non, the seat of Justice for Warren county, Ohio, thirty 
miles from Cincinnati. 

Lebanon, is situated four miles west of the little Miami^ 
and a few miles east of the Miami canal. It contains, 
perhaps 1000 inhabitants, who are a moral, industrious, 
well informed people. Its latitude is 39 degrees, 25 min- 
utes, and is about 7 degrees, west from Washington. 

The country about it, is as fertile as need be, and well 
cultivated, and well settled by a good people, who are as 
happy as any farmers can be any where. The country is 
well watered too, consisting of land, rather undulating. 
The people are wealthy, and at their ease upon their own 
lands. 

Like all the Miami country, fruit trees flourish here^ 
and great attention is bestowed on their culture. 

The people bestow great attention on the education of 
their children. 

What is generally termed the Miami country, having 
the great Miami river, for its centre, is one hundred miles 
in length, from north to south, and about eighty miles in 
breadth, from east to west. It comprehends within it, a 
strip of Indiana, and the whole of it, for so large a tract 
<^f land, lying in one body, is the most fertile region for 
its size, to be found any where in the Union. Within it, 
are located the towns of Bellefontaine, Urbana, Spring- 
field, Xenia, Dayton, Hamilton and Cincinnati, east of 
the great Miami river. On the west side of this river, lie 
Troy^ Greenville and Eaton, \tv iV^ ^\ei\e ol C'svvi^^^d s^- 
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veral towns, in Indiana, and all of them are flourishing 
and beautiful towns. Dayton contains more than 3000 
inhabitants, located at the head of the Miami canal. It ijs 
rapidly rising up into importance, and will soon contain 
10,000 inhabitants. 

Springfield is situated on a side hill, and is one of the 
most romantic and beautiful towns in the State. The 
National road passes through it, from east to west. 

Hamilton and Rossville, lying on opposite sides of the 
great Miami, are connected by an excellent bridge. 

These are beautiful and thriving places. They are 
about 25 miles north west of Cincinnati. Hamilton is 
thesekt of Justice, for Butler county. The town is con- 
nected with the Canal, by the largest and the best Canal 
basin, in the Union. 

The Yellow Springs, situated nine miles north of 
Xenia, and the same distance south of Springfield, on the 
great mail route, from Columbus to Cincinnati, are quite 
celebrated as a watering place in summer, Mr Mills, the 
.proprietor of these springs, has been aV a great expense 
to furnish accommodations for his guests. It is a delight- 
ful place, at all seasons of the year. 

The character of the people, is exactly the same, every 
where, in the whole Miami country — they are an intelli- 
gent, industrious, enterprising, moral and friendly people, 
none more so, any where. Go where you will among 
them, and you will find no vicious people, or if any 
chance to go there, they will soon leave it, because they 
will not be encouraged to tarry there. 

Strangers are always pleased with this people, and there 
is more hospitality in this section of the State, than in any 
part of it, where I travel. 

Oxford University, is situated in this section of coun- 
try, a few miles from Hamilton. It is rising in reputation 
and usefulness, though, like all other similar Institutions, 
in the State, it needs funds. 

There is an unreasonable prejudice against our Colle- 
ges. They are considered by ignorant people, as nurse- 
ries of aristocracy, whereas they are exactly the reverse. 
Our laws, regulating descents, will forever keep dolvn 
aristocracy — and our higher institutions of learoio^ lue^ 
open to the poor^ ss well as the xich taslts^^ vyc^ 

18* 
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Thoso Colleges furnish competent teachers to our com- 
mon schools, locateJ near every poor man's door, iu which 
hia children can be well educated- From these fountains, 
etreama are runniag constantly, irrigating and fertilizing 
the whole field of liie. The College is the poor man's 
best friend, and 1 regret, that they are not looked upon as 
such, by every man in Ohio. 

laay this trom no selfish motive, because no citizen of 
this Stale, has had fewer favors of any kind from them. 
ihsn he who writes these linos. I never asked, nor re- 
ceived any favor from them in my life— jind I feel assured 
I never shall. Degrees conferred by them, confer no 
honor, because bestowed generally on men, entirely un- 
deserving of them. I regret it, because it operates pow- 
eriiilly against these institutions, among the people, I am 
speaking of Colleges in Ohio, and of no others. Colleges 
in the Stales, east of the mountains, are older ihan ours, 
hetler endowed, better regulated, controlled by able direc- 
tors, and furnished with able teachers, in everj' branch of 
literature and science, Let us hope ours will be like 
them, at some future day. 

Leaving Lebanou, early in the morning, wo passed 
through Clinton and Fayette counties, and the western 
part of Pickaway county, and arrived at Circleville, the 
third day from Cincinnati, about mid-day — the distance is 
ino hundred miles, over a beautiful country. 

Wilmington is the seat of justice for Clinton county. 
and contains more than 60D inhabitants. It was laid oui 
m 1810. It is a thriving town, and settled by e.xoelloni 
people. 

Washington is the seat of Justice for Fayette county, 
and is nearly of the size of Wilmington. 

Circleville, is the seat of Justice, for Pickaway county, 
and contains, at this lime, about 1400 inhabitants, The 
Ohio grand Canal, passes through the western edge of the 
town, to its lower end, when turning wesl, it crosses the 
' Scioto river, on an aqueduct, about thirty rods in length. 
This Ganal ia navigated by boats, constantly, from I^kc 
Grie, to Chillicothe, a distance of about 3t>0 miles. 

The town is rapidlv growing up, and will soon contain 
SOOOinhabilants- 
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Ctrclevillej will soon be, to oar Canali what Rochester 
is to the New York, Canal. 

The Scioto country, from Chillicothe to Delaware in- 
clusive, a distance of seventy miles from south to north, 
is equal in fertility, to any portion of the earth's surface. 
In summer, when covered with grass and grain, of all 
sorts, which this delightful climate produces, the Scioto 
country, is, in appearance, a perfect paradise. Thirty 
years ago, natural meadows existed, in this region, of 
considerable extent. Having long been acquainted with 
these prairies, and having too, carefully examined them, 
both above and below their surface, I will, without other 
introduction, lay a few remarks upon them before the 
reader. 

PBAIRIES IN OiaO. 

There are two species of natural meadow in Ohio, in 
popular language, called Prairies. The name is derived 
from the early French travelers; who, in their own lan- 
guage, called them Prairies^ or meadows. They are 
clothed with tall grass and flowering plants in the spring, 
summer and autumnal months, and on the whole, produce 
an aspect, in those months, on a first view, very agreeable. 
It must be confessed though, from their uniformity and 
sameness, having few or no hills in them, that their beau- 
ties soon become tiresome to the weary traveler, who 
traverses these plains ; for such is their uniformity in ap- 
pearance, that after riding all day across them, on looking 
around i;s at night, we fancy ourselves exactly where we 
started in the morning. 

Wet Prairies, generally, have a rivulet winding its 
devious way through them. Its waters are of a reddish 
hue, of a disagreeable flavor to the taste, and unfit for the 
use of man. They are sometimes very wet and miry, 
and it is not uncommon for many of them, during the 
winter and spring, to be covered with water to a considera- * 
ble depth. Lying, as they do, eilher on almost a dead 
level, or surrounded by higher groulids, the water which 
accumulates on their surrace, runs off slowly, while the 
main body of it is left, either to stagnate, ot lo vi^^«fi:^V^<» 
under the influence of a sumoier^B sun. 
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On the nortb side of Circlevtlle, conimenceB a. wet prai- 
rie, exteoding northwardly, several miles. In wtdth from 
oast to west, it averages from half a mile, to one mile. 
Its descent, towarda the south, is about one foot in a mile, 
OS ascertained by a competentenginoer, employed for thai 
purpose, by our Canal CommissionerB. The Ohio and 
Lake Erie Grand Ganiil, passes through if from noriii to 
south. A small rivulet winds its way, from near its cen- 
tre, towards its south western corner, where it iinds ilaeli 
ia the bottom lands near Hargur' creek; and n similar ri- 
vulet discbarfrea its turbid waters into the Scioto river, 
near the north western corner of this natural meadow. 
Near its centre, is its highest elevation, owing to the moutli 
of "dry run," being discharged there, from the east. A 
ridge of land of considerable elevation, in some placet., 
separates this prairie from the 8cioto on the West, the 
river being from one fourth to a half mile distant from its 
western edge. These particulars must supply the absence 
of an accompanying map. 

Several years since, for the double purposes of makiag 
a fence, and of drainJDg a portion of these wet lands, u 
ditch was dug in thera of considerable length, and tiom 
appearance, 1 should say, it was four feet wide, and as 
many in depth. By examining this ditch, while the dig- 
ging was going on, as well as the materials escavatcil 
from it, I ascertained that this prairie contained a great 
abundance of peat. I have specimens of it in my posses- 
sion, which burn briskly, and produce a good degree of 
beat. Its quality is of the very best species; it exists ill 
<iuantilies entirely sufficient, amply to supply with fuel 
ihe surrounding country, for ages yet to come. It is com: 
|iosed of fibres, and is of that species called "compact." 
Similar peat exists in a prairie through which the maiD 
road from this town to Columbus passes, six miles south sf 
the State Capitol, It exists in all the wet prairies, which 
I examined fo)- it In this county, and in those of Madison, 
Champaign, Clark and Montgomery, In December, 1814, 

I found it in the wet prairie, adjoiniDg to, and cast of the 
town of Urbana. While ou the same tour, I saw similar 
peat in the prairie skirting the Mad river, from near to 
.?/)n/)^field, Clark couoty, almost all the way to Dayton. 
aitiia.te nt Ihe confluence ot lJV*.i tVset^ with the Great 
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l^iami. The prairie north of Circleville, appears to have 
oace been the bed of some considerable stream, the Scioto 
river, perhaps. In some places, it is four feet from the 
present surface, to the ancient one. On the latter, once 
stood a thick forest of white cedar trees; these trees, now 
lie on the ancient surface, in different stages of decay. 
Some of them appear to have been broken down by vio- 
lence, others were turned up with their roots entire, while 
others seem to have mouldered away, and died of old age. 
I have a fragment of one of these trees*, which has on it, 
evident marks of an axe, or of some other sharp edged 
tool. From its appearance, since the axe was applied to 
it, this fragment must have lain many, very many, centu- 
ries in the earth, where it was disinterred four feet below 
dlhe present surface. There can be but little doubt, but 
that the axe used, was owned by one of the people, who 
erected the ancient works here. The whole prairie was 
once a cedar swamp ; and from undoubted sources of in- 
formation, lam satisfied that many of our wet prairies 
were once cedar swamps also. Near Royalton, in Fair- 
iield county, and in several plaoes in the western part of 
this county ; and, also, in Warren county, similar proofs of 
the former existence of cedar groves in wet prairies, have 
been discovered. Time, and the accumulation of a deep 
soil, on the former surface, have made these prairies what 
they are. 

I have seen the bones of deer and other animals repos- 
ing on the ancient surface of these natural meadows ; and 
I confidently expect to be able to find here, in great num- 
bers the bones of the great mastodon of Cuvieh. The 
bones of that animal, found near Jackson Court house, in ^ 
this Stated were discovered on the ancient surface of a wet 
prairie. A todth in my possession, disinterred in the bank 
of "Plumb run," three miles west of me, wSs discovered 
in a situation exactly similar. Many persons seem to have 
adopted the idea, that the mammoths found in such places, 
were mired there and thus lost their lives. — ^That individu- 
als of that family, might have thus died, no one will pre- 
tend to doubt; but all the remains of that animal, discov- 
ered in Ohio, so far as I know, seem to have belonged to 

*Thi8 specimen is deposited in La\Xoti^ "^xafc^xa^ KSSs^^vs^- 

natt. 
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such as died a natural death; their bones having beeiisui- 
Icred about in confuBion, in a maimer entirely similar to 
those of our domestic animals which die of old age or dis' 
ease. I Itnow of no one whole skeloloit of that animal's 
being found in liiia state, though parts of lliera, especially 
the tcelh, are very often discovered. They aro washeil 
Out of the banks of sniall streams, passing through wet 
prairies. — The teeth of the animal being less destructible 
than other parts of the skeleton, may be the reason why 
these aresool^en found; yet, I suspect that by examining 
the eartli around where the teeth are procured, whole skele- 
tons might b discovered — or nearly whole ones. It is 
true that leeth of the mastodon are frequently found in and 
about Pickaway Plaios, lying on the present surface of the 
cartli; but Ibeae were doubtless brought and left where 
they are by the Indians.^ These teeth thus found, were 
near the dwelling houses of the aborigines, and no search 
lias been made for the remaining parts of the skolotons. 

Where teeth are found in stlu, further search ought al- 
ways to be made, which would doubtless lead to the dis- 
i:overy of other relics, highly valuable. At the lime when 
our wet prairies were cedar swamps, and presented almost 
impenetrable thickets, it is evident enough that they were 
frequented by the great mastodon and other wild animals; 
and that man was here also, then, or very soon afterwards, 
appers equally evident from the marks he has left, of his 
labor and his art, on the fragment of a tree, above men- 
tioned. 

The fear of rendering myself tedious to the reader, ad~ 
monishea me to quit the ancient abode of the mammoth. 
and describe 

The Jiav FBAiniES, — They are not, as in Kentucky- 
underlaid with lime stone; nor have we, in this part of 
Ohio, any burrenB llius underlaid. Ours are, so far aa 1 
know and believe, in appearance like the bottom lands 
aliling our streams. The surface is a rich, black, deep 
loam", underlaid with pebbles, which are water worn, roun- 

*Thi3 town was about seven miles sontli of where I ai< 
writing. It was there Logan, the famous Indian elder, deliv- 
ered his celebrated speech, to Lord Dunmore; and the oalh 
under which it was deliveiell, is BtUl Gtandinc' on the farmoC^B 
Sir. Wolf. ^H 
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ided and Smoothed. Many of these natural meadowS) lie 
high above any ^tream of water now, or probably ever in 
existence. — If we have any tracts in Ohio, Yery properly 
denominated DiLTTviuitf, Pickaway Plains, three miles be- 
low Circleville, belong to that class of formations. This 
is a dry prairie, or rather was one not many years since. 
This prairie is about seven miles long, and nearly three • 
miles broad. It was in this plain that a human skeleton 
was dug up, which circumstance was mentioned by me in a 
former volume of Silliman's Journal, to which I refer the 
reader. The works of man too are oflen found in such 
prairies, at a great depth in the earth. Such natural mQad- 
ows, being for the most part, destitute of trees, has induced 
superficial persons, (who never reflect, and who are toq^n- 
dolent to examine into the real facts in the case,) to con- 
clude that fires had been employed by the aboriginals tO' 
produce that effect! The formation of these diluvian plains 
is entirely different from that of the country around them; 
as much so beneath the surface as above it. In tracts of 
country, denuded of trees by fire, briars and bushes, forth- 
with, appear in their stead. In fact, the growth of grass 
and flowering plants, which cover these delightful plains, 
is abundantly able to prevent the taking root, of almost any 
forest tree. ' The falling of a walnut, an acron, or the seed 
of any other tree, is hardly sufficient to disturb the pos- 
session of the present occupants of these ancient domains. 
The plumb sometimes gets a foot hold in them : and the 
delicious sweet prairie grape is sure to take advantage of 
the circumstance, and climb up to, and cover the tops of the 
plumb bushes with its vines, it» leaves and its clusters of 
purple fruit in due season. 

Besides, had fires destroyed the trees on Pickaway Plains 
charcoal would have been discovered there, which is not the 
case, although the land, has been cultivated with the plow, 
during from fifteen to twenty years past. 

Charcoal is as indestructible, almost, as the diamond its- 
elf, where it is not exposed to the action of the atmosphere. 
On a surface so large, as that occupied by these Plains, it 
is hardly possible, if they had been denuded of their woodi 
by fire, that no charcoal should have been found. Witii 
me, thicr argument is entirely a eonclueive oiv^ 
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y The botany of these natural mendows ia rich, and wouiti 
. afibrd matter enough for a. volume. A Torrey, a Nuttall a 
' .Mitchill, a Muhlcutiurgh, a Barton, ao Elliott, or even u 
Linnisus, might here usefully employ himself for years, 
without c^haustiug hit subjecl, or gathering all the harvest 
which these vast lietds prcsenl. It appenrt to me, that our 
bsiantslB have neglected our prairies; but let us hope, that 
the day ia not lac distant, when iome future Linnteus will 
appear in them. If the field is vast, and the laborers arc 
few, the harvest of fame will he the richer, 

Amung the flowen^g pi inis, growing in them, the lieli- 
anihus ofibrs, perhups, the greatest number of varieties. 

From a careiul examination of our prairies, wet and dry, 
1 am satisSed that the dry ones are ihe most ancient, of the 
two— that fires produced neither of them — that in their 
nattirBl state, a luxuriant vegetation is raismg their present 
surface, every year; that the dry ones are extremely valua- 
ble for cultivaiion. and thai (he net ones will, at no very 
distaot day, furniah ui wirh an abuodance of fuel, ia a 
counlrybut thinly limliered, indeed almost deatilute of 
wood, and nithout fossil coal, so common in our billy re* 
gion . If, as it is known to be the fact, our billy re(>ioB be 
well supplied with iron, stone, and other useful minerals, 
together with salt water, oalnre has supplied the same re- 
gion with inexhaustible stores of coal, liir their manufac- 
ture. If the level parts of ihis State, where the dry prai- 
ries abouod, contain large tiacta of rich land, the lime is at 
hand, when ifaey will be covered with well cultivHled farms, 
vheie the rich harieals will wave, and where naturalized 
grasses will afford food for large flocks of domestic animals. 
This state consists either oi Plains, extremely fertile, or of 
hills, rich iu minerals; the husbandman will dwell in the 
forrner, whilst the manufacturer will take up bis abode in 
the latter. 

After tarrying at home, a few days, 1 left ii, in the stage 
and arrived at Zanesville, the same evening, the distance is 
fifty eight miles. To arrive here, I passed through Lan- 
caster and Somerset, seats of Justice for Fnirfield and Percy 
counties, which 1 will describe no my telorn from Washing- 
ton, to which I must hasten my journey. But before f leave 
hiia towD, which I will hereaftir describe, it seems ei ' 
^ proper to iDakea few lemai^iB otl l\i<e i;\nta.\fttUm<ni 
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plteaomena, and geology of Ohio. Such readers as feel no 
interest in such subjects, will pass on to the Alleghany 
Mountains, where they may be better entertained, by a de* 
scriptiony dranrn up in popular language, for the express pur* 
pose of pleasing the common reader, who hates scientific 
terms, but loves a verbose style of writing. 

GUMATE. 

It is known thai Ohio is wholly a secondary, diluvial or 
alluvial country. From the very nature of all secondary 
countries, there must be large tracts of alluvion. The 
streams have few rapids in them, are not very straight in 
their courspes, are apt to overflow their banks, run slowly, and 
are apt to fail in the summer and autumnal months. The 
Botany of such countries is rich, like the soil which pro- 
duces it — the water not very pure, and the air at particular 
seasons bad. To a Geologist, the reasons why these things 
are so, are plain. 

Liver complaints are so common here, that almost every 
individual is more or less aflectpd in that way during some 
part of the year. 

As I have traveled over a considerable territory, I have 
noticed a fact, which I do not recollect to have seen men 
tioned by any author. Every summer and autumn, particu- 
lar tracts of country, sometimes large and sometimes small, 
begin, just before sunset, to emit, from the surface of the 
earth, a mist, which continues to rise uritil it becomes qu|te 
dense, and is not dispelled until the heat of the sun chases 
it away on the ensuing morning. Its smell is extremely 
nauseous, and it produces, alter a few days, agues and fe* 
vers. This mist rises frim alluvial soil, along our streams, 
and in our prairies, and the warmer the day, and the shorter 
the grass, and the less the vegetation, so much the worse. 
$o sure an index of ill health, is this mist, that I am able, 
from Its presence or absence, during the months of August, 
September and October, in any region which I visit in the 
southern part of the State, to ascertain the health of the in- 
habitants, whether good or bad. Tht' fog arising from 
running waters compared with this deleterious mist, is 
harmless, because, when a person is exposed to it,- and puts 
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oa woolea garraeais u a protection sgaiost (he dampneu ol 
(be almospiiere, no injury is sustained. 

TIjIi mist usually asccoda fiom alluvioo, but in tome 
yeut it is r< rmed almo^'t wliolly id the liiily region. Thus 
it bappens, dial in some seasons, the sickness is confined to 
towns situated on ibe banka of rivers, and io our prairies; 
wiiereas, in other years, these places are v«ry liealtfay, and 
the sickness is confined to hilly regions. 7'here bas been 
a Femarkable anirormity in these instances, and nalurat 
causes Treqtientty operule on a large scale, much targeri 
maoy timet , than we seem willing to admit. 

Atmospheric Phenomenon. 

Before a storm here, I have often noticed, in an evening 
of the latter part ofaulumn, and Bometi[n«>a in the winter, u 
phenomenon not recollected by me to have been seen on ite 
east side of (he Alleghanies: Some one «pot or spots near 
the horizon, in a cloudy nighr, appeared so lighted up, 
that the common people believed there ^vaa some great fire 
in the direction from which the light came. 1 have seen at 
once, two or three luminous spots, not far fmni each other: 
geoerally ib^re is but one, and a storm invariably pruceed- 
ing from the same point near the liorizon, succeeds in a fen 
iiDur^. 

Reliqaiie Dilavianie. 

These ate so numernua in this state, that i( will not be 
expected thai 1 should do more, than mention a fen of them, 
Dod tbepla.eg where they are found. If one tree lurnished 
Mr Schoolr.refl matter for an interenting and valuable 
memoir, how shall I condense my remarks, so as even to 
refe- to the great number of similar fads exieiiog in Obiof 
Id the vicinity nf the Ohio river, in the counties of Waah- 
■ngtoD, Meigs, Gallia and Lawrence, and on the waters of 
die Muskingum and Perry couotie)'. I Iiave carelully exam- 
ined not a few of the fossil trees, there c\iaiitig. Aswog 
them i tw'iced the following, (viz:) Blank oik. black wal- 
nut, lyam'^re or button wood, nhite birch, sugar maple 
(acet sar.fliarinuio ) the date tree or bread fruit tree, cacoa- 
nat-beanng palm, the bamboo, the dogwood, end 1 Iwve U 
ajf pnsseBsiQii. the perfect i(optcas\tia ol Voa uaau. ai "~ 
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cea leaf! Of ferns I have beautiful impressions of the 
leaves, and of the bread fruit tree, flowers fully expaodedi 
fresh and entire I I have specimens so perfect, and so faith- 
ful to natare, as to dispel all doubts as to what they once 
were. The larger trees are found mostly in sandstone, al- 
though the bark of the date tree, much flattened, I ought to 
say perfectly so, is found in shale, covering coal, i am a- 
ware that a mere catalogue of fos§iHrees, shrubs and plants, 
IS not very mtvresiing^— that the Geologist wishes to know 
among many particulars — *'in what formation they exist, 
and the exact spot where they are found.^^ I am in pos- 
session of all these particulars. Every stratum from the 
surface downwards, has been carefully measured, in some 
places, to the depth of four hundred feet, and I have correct 
diagrams. The date is a large tree, not very talK and hav- 
ing numerous hdHI wide spreading branches. Nine miles 
w-stofZinesvi11e, lying on the brink of Jonathan's c?eek, 
and near the road leading to Somerset, Lancaster and Cir- 
cieville, (he body of a bread fruit tree, now turned to sand- 
stone, may be seen. It is exactly such sandstone as M. 
Brogniart found the tr >piral plants imbedded in, in France. 
It contams a considerable quantity of mica in its compo- 
sition The CHSsia was found in such sandstone, in the 
Zanesville canal The bamboo is mostly impressed upon 
iron stone, at Zanesville ; the roots, the trunk and the 
leaves, aie fo md in micaceous sandstone. The iron stone 
is sometimes, apparently made of bamboo leaves, the leaves 
of fern and bamboo roots. It happens frequently, that the 
trunks of small trees and plants are flattened by pressure, 
and the bark of tjiem partially turned into fossil coaL 
Thus the shflle of\en contains a hark^ now become fossil 
coaL and a stratum of shale in succession, alternately, for 
several inches in thickness. 

Before I leave Zatiesviile, I wish to make a passing re- 
mark or two, on the subject of finding the fossil remains of 
tropical plants here . The date, the bamboo, the cocoanut- 
bearing palm, the cassia, the tea plant, &c. are found at 
this day only in tropical regions, or in a climate where 
there is very little frost. At Zanesville, so severe is the 
winter at present, that the mercury sinks several degrees 
below zero. 

Tfro questions naturally present l\iQimA^\vQ%\.o ^^tsvvq^ 
—has our climate become colder lltvau foxxxvexX^I ^^ V^n^ 
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the tropical plants changed their nature ? It is known that 
several tropical plants have by degrees been removed, far- 
ther to the north, and at lexigth became naturalized to a 
northern climate. I refer particularly to the palma chris- 
ti. But where is the plani which has been driven from our 
latitude to Cuba? I know of none. Has the climate of 
the world generally become colder, then? I say generally, 
for some countries probably have. Seme writers suppose 
that the climate of England has changed in this manner. 
We have good evidence that during eignteen hundred years 
past, the climate of Rome and Palestine has undergone a 
great change, as the writings of Horace, Virgil and others 
^f the Augustan age, clearly evince. 

"Vides, ut alta stet nive candidum . 
'^Soracte; nee jam sustineant onus 
''Silvae laborantes; geluque, 
''Flumina, constiterint acute? 
''Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 
"Large repenens.— 

What a picture of the winter which prevailed at Rome 
in the Augustan age? Such a pit^ture would now best suit 
the meridian of Quebec. In another passage of the same 
author, we learn that the snow was so deep near Rome, 
that the deer pushed it aside with their breasts, as they 
were pursued by ihe dogs. AVho now sees the roofs of hou- 
ses at Rome, or even in Paris, ready to break down with 
snow? In David's time there was snow in Palestine, and 
allusions to frost, snow and hail are frequently found in the 
Psalms and in the writings of the prophets. The inhabit- 
ants of Palestine are no longer in the habit of attacking 
lions in their dens "on a snowy day," for no such days now 
exist in that country. But Italy and Gaul and Germany, 
and indeed all Europe are no more what they were in the 
days of David, of Horace and Virgil. Those vast forests 
which formerly generated so much moisture, cold weather, 
snow, hail and rain, are swept away by the hand of man, 
and the climate is meliorated. But no such cause has op- 
erated here, and the fact being ascertained, that tropical 
plants and animals once existed all over the world, clearly 
proves that a tropical climate was equally extensive. 

7%e supposition that these tto^\c?LV plants were transpor- 
ter/ norfhward by the ocean, wnfotlatvaX^V^ fert«v>.Ocv\v.\v<Q^gvsy- 
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lOD) is disproved by the fact that some of these trees, or 
rather roots and a part of their trunks, stand upright evi- 
dently on the spot where they grew, andpthers, with every 
root entire, lie to appearance exactly where they fell when 
turned up by (he roots. Again, if floated from tropical 
regions, how happens it that their flowers were uninjured? 
These show all their original beauty of form ; they are ful- 
ly expanded, and could not have been transported from 
any considerable distance. Scarcely a day could have in- 
tervened between the period in which they were in full 
bloom, and that in which, by that catastrophe which long 
, since overwhelmed our globe, they were ^^embalmed?'^ in 
the places where they are now found. 

If we suppose quite the largest portion of our globe to be 
water, and we have no reasons to come to any other con- 
clusion (if we except to opinions, without proof, and even 
contrar}^ to all evidence) and that the eastern and western 
continents and their islandic appendages, lie in the waters 
of the ocean, like two icebergs in the sea, it is easy enough 
to understand, that whenever, and by whatever means, the 
centre of gravity is lost« which now keeps these continents 
exactly where they are, a revolution of these continents 
will take place almost instantly. By this catastrophe, the 
earth would be swept of all its land animals, who would 
all perish, except such as happened to be on the earth 
where the two new poles would be formed, at the moment 
when the event happened. 

If all the rivers run in the same direction, and all the 
currents in the ocean also, not only every sea, and every 
ocean, but every river, every brook and every rill, and 
even every shower of either rain, snow or hail — nay, ev^ 
ery dew would hasten on another grand catastrophe of this 
globe. But the rivers do not all run in the same, but oppo- 
site directions. The Red River of Hudson^s Bay runs 
northwardly, the Mississippi and its branches southward- 
ly. The waters of the northern lakes northeastwardly — 
the current in the ocean along our Atlantic coast in the 
same direction. The streams issuing from the bases of 
the Alleghaniecr and the Rocky Mountains, run in opposite 
directions. Wherever mountain streams are shorter in 
their courses on one side of a mpuataia, thaxi ^u^^ <^'^- 
er side, their descent is sreater tban \bft tyncr^ oxk^do^ ^\^ 
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4iesi<Ie oftheir common sourcesj and the shorter riven- 
bear along in tboir currents s.n equal weight of matler with 
the loiter and larger rivers. This is true, probablT> of &1I 
the rivers in the world, and where not ao, a current in an 
adjacent ocean makes up ihe deflciency. J have been 
long since surprieed that no author had noticed this exhi- 
bition of wisdom, in the formation of mountains nnd rivers. 

I wili not eay, that formerly, catastrophes of the globe 
have been cfiected, by the riEnning of rivers, whicli carried 
along in tjieir currents saah a weight of matter, as, by 
that means to change the centre of gravity in the earth, 
and to produce any one of the awful catastropbea, which 
have several limes overwhelmed our world, with tempora- 
ry ruin and de-solation. All I say, is, that by exactly such 
means, it might have been effected, almost in amoment- 
^ind alt the eltects of such a revolution, are visible, all over 
ihe world. Every portion of the earth, by such means, 
might have been, at some day, a tropical region, and pro- 
ductive of tropical plants. These ideas are not new onc& 
with me, who have long since suggested them in print, 
and in private conversation. 1 throw out these remarks 
for the reflection of wiser heads than mine — and who hold 
nbler pens loo, in their hands. 

But if such persons, will not take them into their con 
sideiolion, then these remarks may amuse some leisun 
inoraenia, of some reader, worn down by the severe labors 
>!' the day, when he is seated by a good fire, 
room, of a winter's long night, surrounded by h 
children, and hia cheerful wife. To such men, on sucL-— 
occasions, and so surrounded, I commend the forcgc 
"•marks, nnd indeed, my whole volume. 



4. PrimitiTe Rocks in Ohio. 

i Bordering on the Ohio river, in ihe Slate of Ohio, ra a 
(lilly region, which covers, perhaps, one third part of the 
^uruce of the state. Above these hills, towards Lake 
Erie, primitive rocks are found, such as granile, gneiss, 
mica slate, with imbedded garnets, &c. It is often asked, 
4t>»' these tvcka cara*^ here* anii ftom whf nee « "^ 
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That they arc out of place, in a region decidedly secon- 
dary and diluvial, no one can doubt. They are water < 
worn, rounded and smoothed — exactly like the pebbles in 
our alluvial soils, and like them they have been abraded 
by the stones with which they have come in contact, aided 
by the waters in which they have been immersed. That 
they have beeu brought hither from the north, north-west 
and north-east, appears from the following considerations r 
1. They exactly resemble the primitive rocks found, in 
several instances, on the shores of Lake Superior, and on 
the north side of Lake Ontario. 2. As we proceed north* 
wardly from the hilly region above mentioned, they in- 
crease both in number and size. 1 have seen several of 
them on the northern side of the hilly region about Hills- 
borough, in Highland county, but I never saw any on the 
southern side of this region, except in the form of pebbles, 
in beds of rivers passing through the country where the 
larger masses exist. I^ese rocks abound most in vallies, 
which now are, or appear to have been beds of streams. — 
Thus in the bed of the Whetstone, below the town of Del- 
aware, large rocks of this class are seen reposing on lime- 
stone. The latter rock is in sitUj and abounds in shells. 
The stream (the Whetstone) has worn itself a channel, in 
some places very deep, through clay slate, until it has been 
checked in its progress downwards by a very hard, com* 
pact limestone. In the barren^ (improperly so called) in 
Madison county, none but primitive rocks are found, and 
they are used for chimneys, and for the underpinnings of 
buildings. They are sometimes used fbr mill stones, and 
one fragment was so large as to make three mill stones. — 
But by what means were they conveyed to the places where 
they now are? Water was undoubtedly the agent. Some 
persons have supposed that volcanoes have urawn them 
upon large bodies of floating ice! and the theorist has, in 
order to support this view, only to cover the valley of the 
Mississippi, and, indeed, the Ajneriean continent with wa- 
ter, and then to form a current in the ocean from north to 
south, or from the north-east to south-west. But it is un^ 
philosophical to look for more causes than are necessary. 
Readers acquainted with the voyages of polar navigators, 
need not be told that the icebergs sometimes ^d&et^ Xn ^^ 
rocks at the bottom of the sea, and thAl gceoX v)Va^ ^^^ 
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;u)werful waves hrca.k up the icebergs, to the tonerBuifaceb 
of which, rocks adhere and ihat they are thus transported, 
tintil, by tbe itissoliilioit of the Iceborgs, ihcy ate precipita- 
ted to the botlom of the sea wherever ihcy may happen at 
the moment to be. Indeed, we see ihe kithc thing annually 
liappBD an a ^mall scale, oa the breaking up of the icr 
where it miheres to the bods of the streams. That the 
valley of ihe Mississippi \n\s deposited b> water, and thai 
It is ODG vast cemctry of the beings of ages past, is proved 
by almost every rock found in this region. Pritniiive rocks 
are found in Liii!i3n!taadlllinoie.northof their hilly region, 
;i3 in Ohio. They are also f<And in the Gtate of New- 
Vork, south of Lake Oaiario in a couDtry geologically sim- 
ilar in all important respects to Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

Leaving Zanesville, in the stu<^, at two o'clock in the 
morning, I was rapidly carried forward to Wheeling, on 
the Virginia side of the Ohio river — distance seventy odd 
miles. 

The road had been r^enlly completed by tlie United 
States, and w^s, and still is, one of tjie iincst roads in the 
Union, 

Landing at Wheeling, and stopping at the Stajje House, 
(fell into the company of several excellent persons, Dr. 
fj'aldwell and others, whom I was happy to meet here. 
Wheeling contains eight thousand inhabitants, who axe 
(■xactly like the people of Ohio. 

There is a narrow strip of land, beloni^iiig to Virgijus, 
between Pennsylvania and the Ohio river, and Wheeling 
is the principal town on this narrow strip of territory. 
This country was settled before tlie revolutionary war. 
and occupied by a sparse population, during that war. It 
was then a frontier, exposed to all the ravages of Indian 
. warfare, and defended only, by tlie hardy backwoodsmen, 
whose offspring, are among the first men in the State of 
Ohio. The Wells', the Doddridgea, iheHolmes', the Ham- 
monds, the Barrs, the Bcalties, the Williamsons, the 
Bogga' and a. long list of names, are deeply impressed on 
my memory— rand on my heart. Scattered all over Ohio. 
Ihey are every where, men of business, industrious, ac- 
tive, vigorous in body and mind ; in easy circumstaoces 
lo live, and always have occupied a high standing ia so- 
ciety. All they inherited ttom ftievt ^wftwX?,, ■seTeswawe 
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|)ower9 of body and of mind, virtuous principles, and in- 
dustrious habits. To polished manners, acquired by an 
intercourse with good society, (reader, such manners can 
be acquired in no place else,) goodness of heart is added. 
I know them all, and they are all of them, my friends. I 
perfectly agree with them, in every republican principle, 
they all honestly adhere to, but they love Henry Clay, 
while I love Andrew Jackson, who, when a private citi- 
zen, loved me. "Pardon thy servant for this thing." 

Leaving this town in the night in the stage, I arrived at 
Washington, Pa. in the morning, where we took break- 
fast. 

Here the Eastern prices, at taverns, begin to be charg 
ed. Those who travel Eastward, from the State of Ohio 
go away from the stage house — here, in a pet, not so, \vith 
those who come on from Washington city. ' 

From an acquaintance of twenty years, with this house, 
and the benevolent, family, who occupy it, I can safely 
recommend it, to all well disposed persons of both sexes. 
Their uniform kindness, not only to myself, but to a de- 
ceased and amiable brother, has produced in my bosom, 
a warm and lasting friendship, for every member of the 
family of Briceland. 

Leaving Washington, we rapidly passed onward, to 
Cumberland, in Maryland. Here I tarried a few hours, 
at the stage house owned by Mr. Shriver, who was the 

SUPERINTENDANT OP THE CUMBERLAND ROAD. He doCS 

not keep the house, but ho lives in a part of it, with his 
aged lady and interesting son, a fine, agreeable and good 
hearted young man. Whfle at their house, I am always 
happy. 1 was introduced to many worthy citizens of this 
delightful town, and parted with them, as I always do, 
with regret, because I can tarry no longer, with them. 

Moving onward, we stopped a few hours at Hagerstown, 
at the stage house, where we were treated as kindly as 
heart could even desire. 

Moving forward again, we stopped at Talbot's, in 
Fredericktown, forty odd miles. West of Baltimore. 

This place is equi-distant from Washington city and 
Baltimore. The stage to Washington, will, not te.^^^ 
this place, for many hSurs, yet to conie^lXakA ^icwscsw^ \vv 
this well conducted inn, which \s 5aTuV^^«^^ m '^^ '^^'^'^ 
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in&nRcr. Willi an excellent pen. made ready for me, hf 
ilic bar-keeper, and on fine paper, without, even a linge, 
of any colour but a pure white, I will endeavour to lay 
licforo my readers, my views of Ihe Alleghany mouotains,- 
— oyc, and while 1 think of i(, the Rocky mountains too. 
During twenty years of my life, I have been acquaint- 
ed with the Allcghanies, and have croased them — have 
travelled among them and upon them, fwm their Northern 
nnd, in Western New York, to North Carolina, incliisivo. 
1 have Boen them, mostly in summer, but have crossed 
<hem in all seasons of the year,inall Ihe modes of trav- 
dling, used by any one whfi bus ever crossed ihem. 

The view that I present of them, will be from choice, 
oae that is merely popular, not scientific — so I proceed to 
iiiv task. 

THE ALLEGHA[*IY MOUNTAINS, lie from the 
\ortheast, to the Southwest, parallel wilb the shore of the 
Atlantic ocean, tike almost, every other geological boun- 
dary, on this part of North America. They rise in Ihe 
Southern part of ^Veslern New York,* and extend quite 
across, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Caroli- 
na, Tennessee and into South Carolina, Georgia and AN 
abama. They present some of the grandest and moot 
aublimo features, of this globe. This chain of mountains, 
has been raised to its present elcated position, by a force 
of vast, and almost incouceivable power, operating upon, 
and baiiealh them ; which force, has ceased to escrl il- 
dolf, in this part of our earth. These mountains consist, 
of thousands ofhilla, (ifthe reader will pardun, that poor 
term, thus applied to lofty eminences, some of them, fouv 
ihousand fee! high, and whoso diameter, at their base, is 
frequmlts, twenty miles or more.) They are composed 
of rocks, which when created, lay in horizontal strata, 
but, by the operation of a tbrce, beneath them, have been 

I elevated and thrown about in the same, utter confusion, 
where they now lie. Soma of these elevations, present us 

' wilb rocks, lyine; in one position, ant) some in another ; 

* Banwnid of the Susquehanna ba^m, I do not consider xhoee nMun- 
'.aini, as AJleghaniei. The ralJeys of Ihe Susquehanna and DDlawaic 
rirea, aejianite ihe westeni anrf Basicra mounlahisao w* ' ' *' 

ca// (ftmn diffferenl and dislincl dwiiis, toougn IkimA 
pen'od of lime, and produced by aimilav cnw^i 
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and I never saw but one hill, now lying in the exact posi- 
tion, where it was originally formed. That unmoved 
hilly lies near the turnpil^, on the way from Baltimore to 
Cjumberland about one hundred miles West of the former 
place. 

Had Milton resided near these mountains^or even seen 
them, some shrewd, wise and learned critic, wouid| long 
since, have accused that great poet, of borrowing his des- 
cription in part, of the battle between the angels, from the 
aspect, which, Uie whole chain of the Alleghanies, ofiers 
to the spectator. The world would have agreed in opin- 
ion with the critic, and would have torn a sprig of laurel 
from the poets^ brow. 

These raoantains, consisting of the fragments, of a for- 
mer world, answer a thousand useful purposes to man. 
This lofly ridge, or rather, succession of ridges, about one 
hundred and nfly miles in width, from east to west — ^in 
some places wider, and in others narrower, is elevated so / 
high, and their base is so broad, that they arrest the fur- I 
ther progresS| westward, of those chilling, blighting, fu- 
rious, and sometimes tremendous eastwardly storms ; 
which, afler having crossed the wide Atlantic, spread des- 
truction among our shipping, on the sea coast, and pro- 
duce disasters on the land. These mountains receive 
upon their brow, without injury to themselves, ^'the piti- / 
less fury, of these pelting storms.^' it often happens, i 
that while the Atlantic border, is assailed by all the hor- ^ 
rors, which an Eastwardly storm can produce, the whole \ 
valley of the Mississippi, smiles in peace, without feeling \ 
even one gentle puff of air, from the East. There then, j 
let the Alleghanies stand, to defend us from the rude f 
Eastern blast. 

In the same manner, the Alleghanies, put their veto, 
upon the further progress, in that direction of our South 
western storms, coming from the Mexican Gulf. 

The great cavities in the earth, necessarily ex- 
isting, among such vast fragments, thrown out of their 
original position; are so many reservoirs, into which, the . 
waters, in every form of rain, snow, sleet and hail, de- 
scend. There they are preserved for future use, and 
poured out, Eastwardly and Westwardly, as they should 
be, to water the Atlantic States, and to Vxt\^\^^\iA ^»cr 
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tilize tho Western ones. The mean height of ihnst- 
mounUiDS as a whole, I should suppose to bo about 
3000 feet above the aurrace ortheoceao. 1 am satisfied, 
thatl have been, on one elevation, ia a beautiful moon 
light night, which was 4000 feet in height. Every ob- 
ject in the whole heavens, assumed an attpect of brillian- 
cy and splendor, that 1 shall not attempt to describe. 
The puritj- of the air, its rarity and the clearness, with 
which, every object in view, is painted on the retina, 
of the eye, cannot be so described to any one, who never 
was placed so high above the common surlace of ibc 
earth, that he would perfectly comprehend or believe 
me. The moon and every star, appeared to ihiow out 
flames of yellow fire, in waves, tbal exceeded any thing 
of the kind, I ever saw before or since. To behold such 
u sighl, it is well worth, all the labor, of attaining ti:> 
Huch an elevated height. 

These mountains collect the water, that descends from 
Ihe clouds, furnish resenoirs, in which it is kepi, and 
IVom which, it is poured out, East and West as it is need- 
ed, to irrigate, lerlilize and adorn the earth, with trees 
and plants, and to give drink and to atford food for man, 
bird, beast, fish and every animated being, whose home 
is, either in the water, on the land, or in tne air, near thc^ 
streams as they descend towards the sea. 

These mountams arc sufficiently elevated, to contain 
fountains and heads of rivers, with descent enough, in 
them, not only to carry off the waters to the sea, but to 
afibrd, thousands of sites for mills and every sort of ma- 
chinery, used in manufactures. And these streams are 
as durable as Ihe world itself 

These eminences, called the Alleghahies, thrown 
about in such utter confusion, with every possible 
inclination, towards the horizon, some <lL-scendiug tO' 
wards the East, others towards the West, are so dis> 
posed of, as a whole, that the streams fiowing Iroin 
them, interlock each other. The head wairra of the 
Alleghany river, for instance, rise in Pennsylvania, not 
great distance from the centre, of thai State, t 
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vaoia^ and visitiog Pittsburgh, descend into the Mexican 
Gulf, at the mouth of the Mississippi. 

The great Western branch of the Susquehanna rises, 
fifty miles, perhaps, West of the head waters of the Alle- 
ghany, and running uearly parallel with the latter, final- 
ly enters the Chesapeake, near Baltimore. Another 
branch of the Alleghany interlocks, and runs parallel 
with the Juniata branch of the Susquehanna, The 
head waters of the Monongahela, interlock in the same 
manner, with the waters of the Potomac, and so of all 
•ther rivers, arising in these mountains, and descending 
from them, either East or West, into the sea. Their 
heads are near each other, they run side by side, for a 
considerable distance, offering to man, scites, where their 
constant force, can be used by him, and applied to a thou- 
sand useful purposes, until the end of time. 

These mountains are shaded by groves of timber Xrees^ 
equal in size, grandeur and usefulness, to any in the 
world. The pine, the oak, and indeed, almost every 
species of ship timber, except the live oak, here grow for 
the use ot posterity, long afler all our forest trees, in ouf 
whole country are swept away and destroyed. 

These forests now shade, nourish, sustain but not al* 
ways conceal from uur view, great numbers of deer^ 
bears, wolves, and other wild animals. As I walked 
•ver the very summit of Laurel hill, in October 1829, in 
a bright moon light night, to enjoy the resplendant scene, 
which the heavens, then showed me, a large deer, wit!) 
loAy and wide branching horns, stood in the road before 
roe, until 1 came close upon him; when, stamping with his 
foot, he showed me as little ceremony and no more re- 
spect, than an independent, Western fanner, would the 
courtiers and courteEans, who assemble in Washington 
every winter ! Snorting and stamping at me, he took 
his latitude and departure, and in a few moments more, 
was off, out of my sight and hearing ! 

The AJIeghanies contain inexhaustible stores of iron, 
ore, of the best quality, and wood and coal enough, to man* 
ufacture this ore. On the eastern side of these mountains^ 
we sometimes find the anthracite interspersed indeed, wt^ 
the bituminous coal, while on the western side^ thi& VaX!«st 
predominates. Of both species, tbexQ ia «QStt»^> ^q«v\ tsiSK^ 
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itihliriK: ol/j';CiH in iho v.orid, lor tr/.- in vr:5t: ration of il:*- 

.r«:Olo|(ii<t, miri'sralojjist, h«iUini?ft, '-.lA natural histori^i:. — 

f/ihalirt{^ th'; pijn;-.l mouriUtin ;!ir. 'iriri.'ii.'.j/ tiio cooJe^t. r-.: 

tfMi walnr, vi^win;.^ t^Xi, th'; jjrouVj^i vari^ity of scenery. 

•rom fh': wiil'l«:»iS Uir: TirM jj';?iccf«il and r*ill,to tiie wildes:. 

inoHl rufiy^nAj abrupt, lofty or doprc*^:«o^], awful and subiime. 

.iniorifi; ih«!Hc mountains, the lover of nature, would here. 

•liirinf{ ihu Himirn^^r rnonthn, acquire health, knowledge anr 

hftpfiini^MN. To the Knholar, the man of business of an\ 

lorl, whfithcr an industrious one, or an idler, these nioun- 

'uinf* hold Out indiiceinentn to visit them, in summer, iimi 

^ about among them, and use the gun, the fish-liook. 

iMCfiric, tL« tiiermometer, the compass and the bar- 

, ilcri^, the corporeal powers and mental faculties^ 

>wo by Kuf ore toil, might be improved and rcnova- 

Ttkio Touriut be an in valid, or feels anxious to enjoy 

pMuron of gofxl livinff ^of polished society, consisting 

h mireii, •fall af^tf^ w- ^ ai\diiVi<b N^>axk^^^9[i^ ^craAc 
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aud the gay, intelligent, polite, civil, friendly, kind, learn 
<jd, manly, pious, active, vigorous, liberal, free from preju- 
dices except such, as republican cherishes in his heart 
and exhibits in all hi» intercourse with the world, Cumbbr- 
LAND, on the National Turnpike, or rather where it begins. 
Hagbrstown, and Fredericktown, in Maryland, all of 
them, or any one of them, may be his home, during the 
Summer months. He will here find all he wants, and from 
these places, he may see nature, either in her wildest, or 
most cultivated forms. Beauty and sublimity, in nature- 
all that art can do, in agriculture, to improve the soil, the 
breed of domestic animals, and the growth of plants ; all she 
can do, to prepare the mind of men and women, for the 
business of human life, as correct, appropriate, and neces- 
sary, for moral agents to p.'-rsue, the Tourist will find in, 
near and about these towns. The morals and habits of 
the people, are as pure as their own mountain air and 
streams of cool water^ and while the former will refresh 
his soul, the latter wi'l renovate his body. To these pla- 
ces, and the country around them, to these people, and their 
habits, morals, customs, modes of thinking and acting, I 
commend all my readers. 

On the western side of this continent, and from three, to 
six hundred miles from the eastern shore of the Pacific,and 
parallel with the Alleghanies, rise into view, thb Rockit 
Mountains. Though, as yet, bi:t imperfectly known to us, 
but we do know, that they extend from latitude 50° degrees 
north, to latitude 30^ north — that in width, from East to 
West, they occupy about one hundred and fifly miles of 
longitude — contain many valleys, one of which, passes 
quite through them — send out many streams of pure water, 
which on ihe west side of the mountains, and at unequal 
distances from their sources, like our Atlantic rivers, have 
many falls and rapids in them — that the streams running 
westwardly, are shorter, more durable, and better adapted 
to manufacturing purposes, than those are, that issue from 
the eastern base of these mountains. And we know also^ 
that tiiese mountains are shaded with forests, in many 
parts of their lofty summits and low valleys, and we dou,bt 
^ot, though we do not positively know the fact to be such, 
ihat these mountains contain ores and minerals vlivc^^v^. 
valuable, ai^d the necessary fuel, to «Ad ui ^isASL\&^>a^ 
^/ tAaw, 
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These mountains too, preset a barrier, which protects 
and defends our Mississippi Valley, from the storms and 
winds, which sometimes, sweep, with destructive fury 
across the wide, the vast, hut not always Pacific Ocean. — 
They collect the water that descends from the heavens, in 
all its forms and modifications, keep it in reservoirs and 
pour it out, as it is needed, on both sides of them, to water 
the earth, fertilize and adorn its surface, and to afford drink 
and food, for man and all the inferior animals, that swim in 
the water, walk upon the earth, or fly in the air. 

We also know, that somewhere on the head waters of 
the Missouri, there has been, and now is a volcano, in ac* 
tive and actual operation, because, every considerable rise 
of that river, brings down, floating on i^s surface, pumice 
stone, newly pniduced, in one of Natiirr'siaboratories. 

Such mountains, located as the Al e^hanies and the 
Rocky Mountains are, in the interior of a continent, pro- 
duce a coolness in the atmosphere, and send off currents of 
cool air, into the adjacent regions. 

As the Rocky mountains are longer, so they are higher, 
by a great deal, than the Alleghanies, presenting their 
snowy white summits, to the spectator's view, at a great 
distance from their bases, near to which, on each side, the 
wide spread prairies, are covered with grasses, and flower* 
tng plants. Here the bisons and wild horses, in herds, and 
docks, and droves, roam, and feed, grow, and fatten, all 
the year round. 

But few men are seen here, because, who can dwell in 
a prairie, without a single shade tree, to protect him from 
the intense heat of the burning sun, in summer, or, from 
the intense cold, and piercing winds, in the winter? Why 
ore there no trees here, in a soil, so rich, so fertile, consist* 
ing of black vegetable earth, to a great depth? if we sup- 
pose, that the prairie country is diluvial — *hat grasses took 
possession of it, and completely covered it, before the seeds 
which produce trees, fell on its surface, it is easy to con* 
ceive, that if any seeds of large forest trees should afler* 
wards be scattered about upon the earth, the grasses and 
plants already in full and complete possession of the sur- 
face, would effectually prevent the taking root of any tree^ 
except, in rough placed, where the earth was accessible t& 
^be eeedS'^^T along water coatMB^Vax^ «Q»<ai^tft over^ 
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fiow their banks and cover with earth, any seeds there 
s^cattered, either by the fowls of^tfeie air, beastd of the forosf 
and the field, or floated along, either by the winds, or on. 
the surface, or in the current of the river^ the brook or the 
?civulet. 

Fix)m the Wabash river, to the Pacife ocean, in the West; 
and to the Frozen ocean in the North West, that vast re- 
gion, presents an argument in favor of such an opinion, as 
to the original formation of thes^ natural meadows, and. 
their continuance, to be prairies, an argument so conclu- 
sive with me, that I cannot get over it. East of the Wa* 
bash, the country, between that river and the Alleghanies, 
is generally rolling, intersected every where almost, with 
runs, rivulets and rivers, and in any and every considera- 
ble spot of earth, as to size, where these waters do not of^en 
occur, and the surface is a dead level, there is a prairie, in 
nearly every instance. West of the Wabash, where the 
surface, under this idea, of the origin of a prairie country. 
%vould indicate a timbered country, fires, annually, in some 
dry season, during cold weather, burn the dry grasses, 
plants and shrubs. 

The Rocky mountains , not only defend us from the 
rttorms which cross the Pacific, but they occupy a military 
position and are a CITADEL in which, liberty may one 
day, take up her residence, for a season, should all Asia 
assail our favored country, dressed in the habiliments of 
warfare. 

These mountains are precisely, so far as we can judge, 
from our present limited knowledge of them, to the future 
Pacific states, what the Alleghanies now are, and forever 
will be, to our Atlantic states. We doubt not, that the 
greater comparative length, and height of the Rooky moun- 
tains, over the Alleghanies, answer the wisest and mos? 
benevolent purposes towards his creatures, which the great 
Author of them, had in his mind, when He created them^ 
Many of these loAy piles rise above the ocean, ten thou- 
sand feet, and present to view, imposing, grand and sub- 
lime objects for the contemplation of man, and exhibit a^ 
proof of the tremendous and awful power, employed by 
their Author to raise them, to the elevated position, where 
they stand. The more we become acquainted viv^^onn^ 
2sad the iMtar^ ibe more^ we fihsiV teu\)Aem^ %wl^aok w^ 
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aiboul thciD, to in^ the iris^m and beocvo^ciice ot tht 
CnaioT more and mote 3!|ipai«D[ to a*. 

Plated as the AllegiwDies and tbe Rocky mountains art. 
iiDeaciiaideof thie coatiDcnl, leaving eucii a wide valley, 
tbe widest one, in the world, between lliem, Ihey govern 
ihe winds, and affect in a grent degree, the climate of the 
whole vast space bctivecD tiiesc mountuioB. North of thi& 
valley, lie the Frozen Ocean, Baffin's Bay, Hudson's B&y. 
and Uiose Wiffe bodies of fresh water, called lite Norihem 
lakes. South of this valley, lie the Mexican Gulf and 
Ihe West Indian aeag. Descending from the north, cur- 
rents of cold air, sweep over this valley, tn Autumn, Win- 
ter and Spring, while the trade winds, of the West Indies 
^tscend the Mississippi and all its branches in Summer. — 
Hence, the extreme cold of Winter, and the warm weatiiev 
of Summer in the valley of the Mississippi. The 8aine 
^pDt experiences the cold of Nova Zembia in Winter, and 
■ he heat of Algiers in Summer. 

The stage, which is to carry me lo Washington, is at 
Ihe door, so 1 throw down my pen, call for my bill, pay 
it, and am off, to the place where 1 am hound, 

Afier crossing the Monocesy, wu travelled over, q poor, 
iflisera'ble country, uniil we came to Rockville, twelve 
miles from Washington, whero we took supper. Taking 
my seal again in the stage, I reached the city, twA 
o'clock in tile morning. Stopping at Brown's, the head 
(juarlers of the General Post Office, in Washington, I 
lell the tavern, as boor as the day dawned, tor the^ 
White House. Gen. Jackson, was in his room, at that 
early hour, doing business, and he received me, as he 
always would have done, at the Hermitage, with smiles 
and with kindness. Tarrying with him and his amiable 
Itunily to breakfast, I spent my time very laboriou^y. 
during two weeks in explaining every thing connect- 
ed will] the treaties, we bad negoGJated. These expla- 
nations, made to the President and Secretary of War. 
being ended, I felt myself at liberty, to devote a few 
weeks, to the improvement of my health, now eiill, great- 
ly impaii'ed. by the fatigues, exposure and sufferings oi 
ail sorts, which had fallen to my lot, during the four 
preceding moiilhs. Not knowing whether J should ever 
iare sacb an opportunity ^ain, vo see wm ^Saiftw 
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4;ities, I concluded, to travel Ekstvard cts far 03 Boston* 
making a stop in Philadelphia of a few dajs as 1 passed 
onward. 

Tisit to Philadelphia. 

Leaving Washington, in the stage for Baltimore, I 
jjiassed over the delightful road between these eities and 
tarried a few hours at Barnum's, when I took a steam 
boat, for Philadelphia, by way of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal. Passing through the canal, and then 
going on board of another steamer, I was landed at Phil* 
adelphia, at sunset, about the middle of October, in 1829. 

Getting into a carriage, I was soon at the door of a 
friend, in Chesnut street, nearly opposite the United 
States hotel. Here I tarried two weeks or more, afler 
which period, I boarded at Mrs. Swain's, in Eighth, just 
below Walnut street. 

During my whole life, I had always, every where fal- 
len into the society of persons, who had been born and 
<iducated in Philadelphia : and it is but justice to every 
one of them, to say, that if a man, whether he was a 
professional one — a merchant — a mechanic— a farmer — 
or even a hostler, he was a gentleman, in his manners, 
kind, friendly, polite, amiable and agreeable, in all his 
intercourse with the world. He was useful to himself, 
his friends and the public. He thought, for himself, and 
liad not a particle of the sycophant, in his composition. 
He might dispute with me, all day, or on every day in 
the year, about some matter, about which we could not 
think alike, without being angry himself, or making 
me so. 

If a female, whether she lived in a palace or a cottage 
—in splendor or affluence, or sunk low, in the vale of 
poverty, through some great and undeserved misfortune — 
if the mistress of a family, she maintained her station 
in society, with ease, dignity and propriety, and* so &r 
as she could, diffused happiness all around her. She 
might be a cook, or even a chamber maid, but she was 
a lady, acting with propriety in her statioa. Knowing 
amd duly appreciating, the value of these pure streams, 
which had been ooostaatly flowing across my^Vk^^^ 
ring haif a coDturyf I came bere to «MaMt&m^^|Ksix 
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care, tbe fcuntain heads of them, located on this lofty 
cmiaeoce. fising so high, ia the common vale of humdii 
society. I was determtaed - that while I stoiod on this 
dizzy height, i vould not err in my judgement — indeed 
I came here, with a determination, to be pleased, as lit- 
tle as possible. 

Amidst this wilderness of sweets, fire weeks passed 
away, before I was aware of their flight. I had original- 
ly intended to have tarried here but ten days, and then, 
to have proceeded on to New York, and ended my tour 
at Boston; but ten days, amidst the institutions, of Phil- 
adelphia, surrounded as I was, every hour, by persons oi' 
taste, science, learning and genius, whose bewitching 
conversation, innocence and virtue captivated my whole 
iaoul : I entirely forgot all the rest of the world, not only 
during ten days, but all the remainder of my visit, to 
this fair city. 

Where to begin, what to say, and where conclude my 
remarks, upon this city, so truly named Philadelphia, I 
hardly know. A full account of all I saw every day 
and every hour almost, would swell into a large volume- 
which I could write, fast as the periods could flow from 
my pen. Even now, at the distance of two years, when 
many things have faded from my memory, enough still 
remains fresh and vivid upon it, indelibly fixed there, 
to form such a picture of this people, that, a stranger to 
them, would accuse me of writing a novel, whose object 
-was, to delineate a people, living in the world, before the 
fall of man. 

This city was founded by a Philanthropist, in tlie 
broadest and best sense of that term, and the traveller 
naturally looks around him, for the posterity of the first 
settlers, the descendants of Penn, Logan, Rittenhouse, 
Godfrey, of Franklin, and Rush, and he will find them, 
in spirit, in doctrine, and in practise, every where, all 
over tlie city. At every step, he takes, he feels himself 
surrounded by the happy spirits, of departed philosophers; 
scholars, statesman, jurists, artists, philanthropists and 
pure christians. He sees every where, neatness and or- 
der. Here stands the Hall, in which our National Iiide- 
peodeace was declared f--in which, our conslitutioD was 
Armed mid 9d9pt9iw Semaxel^EAtvvxiiftMktiftitM^ 
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we in the West, bftv© drawn no email portion, oi'onr sci 
encc, and from the plan of this city, we have plp.uti^:^ 
all our towns, and we would gladly copy ff»m thici j'-n 
pks all that is good, fair, wise, just, liberal anil \/.\v&. 
among them. It is unnecesaiy to visit the lomV-; <•!' Tuf 
virtuous dead, here standing, and t« p«rid(*tr rio«r their 
ashes, on their goodness and greatoesfi ; at least, f (}roi>v 
to mingle with their living monuments, their pOhito: iiy. 
and see around me, in full operation, and daiiv iacrr.t^lii;;; 
in usefulne.<«« all the institutions, moral, literary, :>ci"M 
tific, religious, philanthropic and fiatriotic, which the 
original founders, and the posterity of such n\en. l^avtj, 
very naturally erected in this fair city. Fill<»cl -iii^ 
{^uch eoiotions, I entered Philadelphia, early in the f-vt 
ning, and was carried to the house of a friesd, wh<> >4:.*f 
his amiable and good lady had invited me to tarry aw-iiif 
at their house and make it my home, whiie I frissii.' si 
in the city. The family was a pious one, in t!io i: 
£;onse of that term, and without one particle nf olonfii-o- . 
lincharitableness, or malignity towards th=«r«e xnIi • ' j- 
n<lhel«n2t# their sect of christians ! Thev vr<»iv V/m- 
C0|>Uians, had prayers in the family, mr iig v>".\ < ^'^ 
ning, said grace at their meals, but were as cii^fr:''. 
as piou9 and as happy ; and were as alte:»tive U) \^'^'v 
business through the day, as any true christian eon!! «> 
sire. Such was the happy family^ in which. I was Imk: 
l(»cated, in this truly named city, of "BmoTWiait Lovn" 
They and their pious, amiable aad virtoous rein i >«••., 
JonkTKAt Smit9 and others, have leA an image cf iK^ir 
goodness on my h^ar', never to be efKaeed from it. A 
feeling of delicacy, towards them, suppresses their nan;GS 
from paper, not from my heart. 

Dr. Littell, early the next morning after my arrival, 
went with me, to the Hall of Independence, which we as* 
cended, to the highest part of it, wh«re I had a good view 
of the whole city and its environs. From this place, I 
visited the Atheneum, the Philosophical socisty^s rooms 
and library, and then I visited the Franklin Library. To 
the Atheneilm, and Libraries I was made welcome, an4 
invited to call daily, free of any expense so long as I tar- 
ried in the citv. 

OsAUDg on Mr. Ifolsh in Ac eveluiiC|\xk^t»ftev»si ^^^ 
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ite ame VAUog gemlemen, nbo had been my guide 
(hr*aiih Ibe dtj, ( htd an npportuniiy. to sliake hiodE. 
cordtBlIf, wilh ■ man, vhose literary icquiremeDts, whose 
(alnMBnd m-nl neivs. I hud «■ long, and so m icb ad- 
loirod. i round bim, amidsi his booba and Mis atudtM, and 
did nol tarr; |.<ng ihen thougti I wad ihere (jfierj alrarwarda. 
The npsi daj, I called on my old friend and tiue one, 
Utnusl Eyi», Gaq. in Cheinui i<tr«et, who tnok me villi 
bint, in his carriage, to see the PhiUdelphis Water tToTks, 
nhere ive apeoi the da;; (here, and in then licioiiy. He 
iihowed me, everj thing, in iha' part of ihn »nj. . 

Saiurdaj nighl arriTed , and Mr. John Vsughaa, and U r 
WalBh. waited on me lo Robert's Vaur*, to alienil t Wis- 
iBf pirly there, that etening 

A. VTtsTAK in hid life lime, bad a party of hie litHary 
andaeieniilic fnendi, at hii house, una eTening ia every 
week — and lo thii p«rly. Birangeri »iiitiag iha ciiy, ware 
. also invited. When hu died, 'he same partr. wnaconlio- 
■led, aid the memhera oriheWiainr party, in their tour, 
Mcli, have a meeiing of (he club, at bii houM, on «emc 
Saturday night, in (he je:tr. T)iLBclube"naii<Bof ihemtii, 
most dialinguiihed forlHming. acie*'.'«. at', liWrattjre and 
WMlib, in tbe city. It npe<Ji at early qandle li|[h[, in (he 
e»Ming, where, not enly the members fheiiiKl»es appMT* 
hut tdey brinjr wilh ihem, all the strangers nf diBiinction, 
(hen in the cify. Here may be seen, genlUmen, not only 
ftom every «tat* in ihftUition, and every lor/iiory of it, but 
from London, L'Terpool, Pans and olmoii every cily and 
country in Europe. 

On entering ihn iplflnd'd suit of rootKB, tb.own open to 
the eoci|isny, at Ur. Vaui'a. i wm 'Ulroducad by Messrs. 
Walsk and Vangban , M> nery gpntlemen present, whom 1 
did not preiiously know. Ileie f met with Rowabd Liv- 
tsoBFiis, now Seoretiry ol' Siaie, nnd ail 'he men, of n 
once, and learning, in this ci'y, of whom, I imd heard I 
long, and whoM labors in ibe esact sc:eneea. is ih« aA 
and all the walka of life, which tend to strengthen the mil 
polish the manaers and meliorate tbe heait. I wag ioin 
duced at the same lime, to the persons nbo bavD the 
charge of erery public ia'tituiion in the cily, who leadered 
to toe tickets of admiBsion into thoie inaiitutions, free efa jli) 
cbargt of visiting (hem, whiW I lemmcA a\tacii^. 
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mere catalogue of thtse institutiois would •ccai^y a pagegpf 
my book, and I saw them all, several of then daily almosi, 
while I coDtiDQed here. 

The Philadelphia UTater UTorks, 

Are one of the proud specimens of art, employing a wa 
ter power, to effect a ^rand object of usefulness. A dam is 
thrown across the Schuylkill, and by means of machinery 
and pumps operated upon by water power, water enough to 
water the whole city, is thrown upon the summit of Fair- 
mount, whence it is conducted, in pipes, to every house in 
the city, or if not yet accomplished, to the fullest extent 
needed, there is at least, water enough under human con- 
trol, to do it, and there is room enough on this "Fairmount'' 
to contain all that will forever be wanted by the city, for 
that purpose. 

A small village is growing up around these works, and 
vefreshments, at a low price, are always in readiness, on 
the spot, and tendered to visiters, who. are always numer- 
ous here, all day, by persons of politeness and good breed- 
ing. Mr. Eyre and myself availed ourselves of these re- 
iVeshments, for a mere trifle, which I would have cheerfully 
paid, even for the pleasure of seeing and of converisling with 
^Uch agreeable people, as those who afforded tliem to us. 



Aeademiy of Fine AtU. 

I went to the Academy of fine arts, with Dr, Griffith, 
son-in-law to my good friend Mr, Eyre. Here 1 studied 
several hours, surrounded by sevefral persons who were 
copying the paintings, Slc in this collection. This Acad- 
emy is kept by an old gentleman and lady from England. 
The lady showed us every thing but the caists, when the 
jeld gentleman accompanied us into the room where the 
latter are kept. These casts are representation s of human 
beings quite naked, and I regret to state , that some young 
men, (I really suppose they were young men) have muti- 
lated the males, by subtracting parts of the bodies. \ say 
young men, because, to a mind perfectly pure from all im- 
proper, and immodest thoughts, nothing could have been. 
in«re remote^ than a wish to disfigure %ir} ^t\.«)!l^ti'Vi(x- 
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mn body. The nholc body as it is by nutUTC, crruiei )□ 
iotinilo wis^oni, guided by infiuito coudiie-H, us well ta 
pover, baa noiliiiig oinias belongiog to ii, und nothing, 
whereof to be a^^hBined, by a pure intelligence, I Bay this, 
to [irovent further mulilalion by ihe young gentlemen, who 
M&ii this room. Some uf those casts had been injured, 
•cihapB, in trsrisportiag themrnin] PBrinjBDd the parts did 
uot ejiaclly fit. 

KrHnhlin's head, in the finest Italian marble, Miaa here, 
over the door, as we went into ibo room, where the statue? 
at full length were. 

This collec'inn of statues and busts, paintid^S^ &,c. &c, 
If. of vast utilitt to the student, and numbers were availing 
ihcmselvesof (he privilege of studying here. It wasvery 
apparent, Ihnl bere was the plare, vhete netirly all the 
Imiiwledge of the fine arts, now in the posesioD if our 
Amerii'an artniis. barl beRnBiiaJned. 

The casta 1 1 ihe anciems. were better delineations of (he 
jimbs, which in he early ages were nuked and eipused l6 
t'iew: and 'he ni' derns excellpd in expiPasing (he paisions 
and emotions iil the mind, in the buman roiinienance. 
The irteas of a navage, ot of any people bat jns' remoted 
fnitD that gtRte nf *ocie'y, are few, c-nmpaied wib tlie civ- 
iliEed man, Bod not i^^eing their ojeratioiison the buman 
ftce, Ihe ariisi cunld not delineate whiil he never saw. 
The siernness <>i the R"niaB, seen in Cnto. diftera lol one 
whir, frniD the Biinie quality, exemplified in the Ikies uf the 
finest Intms, arnoiij >he WHiriors and principal cbiels that 
I had then, au re< enily seen duily, for weeks together, at ' 
frairiedii Chien. 

The Grreks, had avidently more ideas, sorter onea too, 
than Ihe hard taced Ri mans. Bui whoever carelully ex- 
amines, these cnsts of 'he ancients, will natuially conclude, 
•n looking around him, upon the people of this day, that 
ke sees Greeks and Romans every where. 

An ancient ttalae, of Ceres, perhaps, without a head 
though, stands in the yard, in front of the Academy, l| je 
of beautiful white limeBlone, was btoughl here from Greece, 
by one of our public ships, il' my memory be c*nert, ai 
Bust weigh several leas, I was surpii»ed, that a head h 
■tat been added to it, by our artists, since it was ' 
'here. A dkvitj, nhtTeibebca&Bhoald^tuid^iffillai 
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water, io very cold weatlwT, miKhl be Uie meaos of barsting 
the upper part of the bust. However, ihia is a mntter, iii 
the hands of persons, qualified (o judge of it, and to act 
better, than I prelend to be able to do. So let it rest, 
with them, to attend or not to their own proper business. 

I went alone to Bee West's painting of "Christ healing 
the sick." It belongs to the Hospital, and a small building 
is erected, for it, though the building, especiallj- tho upper 
rooms of it, contain other pictures. 

I paid a small sum for seeing it, very cheerfully, to a 
plaiu, but decent looking and sensible female, of middle 
age, who had tho charge of the building. After seeing 
every thing below stairs, and studying in profound si- 
lence, and deep thought, this great worK of a great mas- 
ter, I wished to see the paintings in the upper story, to 
which tho lady, by no means objected, but appeared to 
feel, a delicacy about accompanying me there alone, 
Though 1 assured her, most seriously and in the uimosl 
sincerity and truth, that no female on earth, need feel any 
delicacy, in accompanying an old man like me, any 
where, yet, with her leave, I would ascend the stairs, 
and see the pictures, by myself alone; to which she final- 
ly assented. Passing up the stairs, my attention was so 
torcibly arrested by a likeness of William Fenn, I think il 
was, that 1 slopped, where 1 was, and for some minulee 
gazed intensely on this picture, until at length, t extend- 
ed my hand towards some picture near me; my fair keep- 
er, who uidinown to myself, had accompanied me, or fol- 
lowed after me, for I do notknow which, instantly inform- 
ed me, th^I must "touch nothing I saw." A flood of emo- 
tions morally sublime had rushed into ray soul and absorb- 
ed it. How she came there, without my knowing it, I could 
hardly conceive; hut there slie was, within one foot of 
me! Apologising as became me, who had intended no 
harm, and inde^ had done none yet, as 1 had not yet 
reached tho object, towards which,! was extending my 
hand, I moved up the remaining stairs, and entered the 
room above. My attendant had vanished from my sight, 
instantly alter speaking to me, and I here studied, in pro- 
Ibund thoughlfulnesB, every thing in this room, for a con- 
siderable time, when oxCeniliQg my hand again, to tniwSi 
81 '— 
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snne object of curiosity, ifas s&ine gentle spirit v*a at my' 
very «u, nod admonidted me, in an io^taat, to desist, and 
1 dniated, BCConUngly. Uow she bad jilaced herseir, 
within one inch, and iliree eighths of an inch, precisely, 
(reader, I did not measure the distance very eiacUy,) of 
my pcraon, wilhout my knowing any thing about ii, 1 nei- 
ther know, nor erer expect to know, but soitwas^and 
suBpccling her to bo some spirit of health, kept there, by 
the managers of the Hospital, for the beat of pufposes, I 
went down stairs, with all the celerity I could muster, I 
Assure you, and never ascended those stairs again, while 
I remained in the city. 

Going out into (he garden, belonging to the Hospital, 1 
was iiiteroBted much, in seeing several tropical plants 
growing, blooming with flowers, and loaded with fruit. 
In addition to the orange and the lemou, so common even- 
where i have traveled of laie years, 1 saw ibe pine ap< 
pie, and the bread fruit tree, looking as if they were actu- 
ally within the tropics, cultivated in the best manner, and 
nourished by the most fertile soil. 

1 also visited Peale's Museum and saw every tiling 
there, and though it appeared to me, not kept as well as 
( expeoteil, it would be, in a city, where every thing al- 
most, is BO neat, so nice and looking sofair, yet I was in- 
tcresled in many things, I saw there, 

The gallery of paintings, contains a. very valuable eol- 
loction of llic portraits, of tlisiinguiahed men, mostly 
Americans, who have done honor to themselves, to their 
country and to mankind, I set the higher valye on the, 
whple collection, in consequence of the likenesses being 
such correct ones, in every instance, where I happened to 
httvo known the indiviiluul, personally well. 

The skeleton of the great Mastodon of Cuvier, intrest- 
cd me greatly. It reminded me, of my home, which was 
once the abode of this extinct family ofanimalfs. The 
dust on Gorao of the articles here, enabled me to remem- 
ber tlio western country, for a moment. 

This skeleton had belonged to an individual, of the 
common size of that animal, and was by no means ad large 

aOBy vhich once lived an tbe banks of the Ohio, and 

'" out wol prairies, and\b«te fivuKiij tx^\i^-'«^ra*i 
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their skeletons now repose, on what was once^ the sur&ce 
of the earth, though now far below the present one. 

An elephant preserved in a new way, was in the mu*- 
seum. No arsenic had been used to preserve.it. 

I attended one very full meeting of the American Phi- 
losophical Society, and spent, perhaps five days, in all, in 
their library, either in reading there, or examining their 
great and interesting collection of objects. I examined 
more especially, the antiquities of Mexico and Peru. I 
regret it, but, I must carefully examine all these objects 
again, in order to compare them, with our western anti- 
quities, and those of Egypt, and of ancient Europe gener- 
ally. It is quite possible, that these fragments of Mexican 
and Peruvian history, may throw great light, on the his- 
tory of the man of the eastern continent, and I must seo 
them all again, and scrutinize them more severely than £ 
did, while surrounded by them, in Nov. 1829. So the 
reader will see, my excuse, for visiting this city once 
more, and for spending several days, in this library. 

The American Philosophical Society, is, I believe, the 
oldest learned society, on this continent, but if not, it hasi 
achieved more real good, and stands higher, in the worlds 
than any other, in America. Godfrey, Logan, Franklin, 
Rush, Jefferson and others, who were members of this so- 
ciety, have done honour to science, and to human nature^ 
and the present members are not a hair^s breadth, behind 
their illustrious predecessors, now numbered with the vir- 
tuous and learned dead, in learning, science, art and use- 
fulness. I saw enough to fully satisfy me, of this fact. 

Of the members of this society, who are numbered with 
the dead, I may say, that, some of them, Fbanklin and 
others, during a period of fifty years, shone as suns, ia 
tlie intellectual heavens, and by means of their steady 
and enduring light, warmed, nourished and invigorated 
every intellectual plant, shrub and tree, then growing in 
the world. They will shine forever. 

Some of these men, like comets, shot across the hea 
vens, and by their momentary glare, as they moved, either 
slowly or swiftly in their eccentric orbits, attracted all 
eyes towards them, for a season. Their appearancoB) 
j^lare and nAnnentary glory are now barely rememlboss^ 
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i>eca[iae ihej- lio»e ceased to shine in anv pari of our iMrfl 
leclnal firmatnent. 

Others, like iiied stars, of difTeieDl magoitudes, con- 
Unae to gire light, and will shine forever ciu maDkind. 

A few, like ineteorB, flashed rivjdly, for a moment, upon 
lh<; eye, and then, in an instsnl, in a faini streak expired. 

The pre<;eDt membera of this society, like their prede- 
osBors, love learning for its own sake; they da nothing 
lor show; but, Peonsylvanja-lihe, go forward doing good, 
wilboul appearing even to know it, ihetoaelves. Compar- 
isons are said to be odioua, and I will draw none, on pa- 
per, between these men, and others, in other citieB of our 
Union, but, in my laind, I cannot avoid making this very 
comparition, to the uns|>caliable praise of this society. / 
su^cl Ihat it deserves more credit, than all other socie- 
ties in America. I( has been a pioneer in every thing, it 
has duue, and others have reapi harvestB, which this soci- 
ety sowed. Satisfied with doing good, it does not com- 
plain, of the success of others, nor does one particle of 
envy rankle in its bosom. 

But enough of the disinterested, intense and generous 
devotion of thia society, to the best interests of mankind — 
all the world knows it, and all good men duly appreciate 
it, without my proclaiming it in a little comer, in a voice 
so feeble, in accents so poor, and coming too, from an indi- 
vidual so obscure, in a work bo small, which wall be read 
by so few persona, and then be forgotten so soon ; ihat I 
desist, make my respectful bow to the members, but, beg 
leave to see them all again, in their hall. 

S. G. Morton M. D. took me in his carriage, to Iho 
Academy of Natural Sciences, of which, he is the Secreta- 
ty, and ono of its Iceding and roost useful members. 

On entering their Hall, 1 found there assembled, several 
members of the society, with whom I had already become 
acquainted, indeed, some one or more of them, had ao- 
oompanied me daily, in my visits, to every place, person, 
or object I wished to see, in the city, ever since my arri- 
val here. 

In company with these peiflons, I called repeatedly af- 
lorwarda, to examine every thing in this i^w, well b(- 
\ poifeclly neat, and most useful and splendid f 
oi' objects in NaturaWIVsWny. 
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Of this society, that great Natural Historiai 
4)gist, Wiliam M'Clure, is Ihc Preaidenl and he has been 
to il, a moat munificent patron. A beautlAil portrait Of" 
him, occupies vety properly, a prominent place in the 
Hall, in this place, I spent severa! days, carefully study- 
ing al! [ saw here deposited, upon which, I make a few re- 

The collection of minerals, plante and animals, for th£^ 
age of this society, ia truly a wonderful one. Every spe- 
cies, of every family ia numbered, and is in its place, 
showing at a glance of the eye, all that is now known in 
Natural History. 

Any object, broaght to the institution, can bo compared, 
with the whole family to which it belongs, and if it be a 
new species, Ihat fact is instantly ascertained, it is num- 
bered and placed in the femily to which it belongs. 

The arrangement of every thing is perfect, and neat 
ness itself, reigns throughout the hall. 

The rocks of Europe, beginning at Gibraltar and ending 
with the eastern side of E<urope, in Russia, are all laiiT, 
from west to east, exactly as they exist, in Europe. Thi? 
splendid and valuable collectiou, was presented to the eo- 
aiety, by Mr. M'fSure, their president. 

This society, coobibIb, of the young men of science, in 
the city ; and their industry, enterprise and energy are not 
exceeded by any young men, or old ones either, in the 
world. Their fathers, of the Philosophical Society, may 
well be proud of such sons. 

I took a supper with ihem, at Dr. Morton's, and for once, 
and the only lime, while in [he city, [ was so fascinated, 
with them, and so delighted, to find myself surrounded, 
by youne men, who bad visited every country, almost in 
the world — who had read every book — studied every sci- 
ence and every an, iti.jl I never thought of the hour, until 
it was midnight. 

They want the minerals, the plants and animals of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

The Philadelphians have wisely leA open several pla- 
ces of considerable eitteni, about the centre of the city — 
Indepeodenctt syiare, adjoining the old Hall of Indepen 
dence, Washi«gton equtt^, (the old PotleVa fttfii'^ 
i^uden, in which ifae huildiug et»nAs coutennn%>^« '^S 
2>* 
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of Cfari.Ht lieaiiog the sick, &x. These- squares natonlf 
admit a freer curroot of air about the ceatrc of the city, 
but ibey offer delightful promenadee, in which are seen 
|iarlies sompoBed of both seies, walking in the cool of the 
morning and evening. These squares are beautifully oi- 
namented with trees, and laid off Into proper compartmeota, 
Ijy gravelled walks. In these walks, and in Cheanut elicet, 
you See, every fair day, the youth, beauty and fashion of 
the city. As to gaiety of dress, I was disappointed in f%il- 
addphia, Frotn the plain, tliouoh neat attire of the ear- 
tiest inhabitants of this place, 1 did not anticipate to see 
herC) all the gaiety of dress, found in London and Paris at 
this day ; but, the young people of Philadelphia, are little, 
I suspect, none behind the fashionable people any where, 
indrees. The fashions of Paris and London ar« regularly 
Mceived, and as regularly followed by not a fow. 

The streets all running parallel, or at ri^ht angles with 
each other, enables the builder to erect his house, in a. 
manner to be the moat useful to him. There is not a mis- 
shapen house or even room in the city. 

The style of building is perfectly Grecian, and the build- 
ings are as durable as brick and marble can make them. 

Neatness and cleanliness are lometimes found in other 
cities, but iheir conatanl and permanent home is in Phila- 
delphia. I suspect there is at any one lime of ihe year, 
more filth in almost any little village, in any state of this 
whole Union, than can be found in Philadelphia in a whole 
^ear. 

The trade and commerce of the city, must be great, but 
thave DO means of ascertaining their amount. The cus- 
tom house books will not aid us much, as the commerce of 
Philadelphia passes in no small degree IhrouBh New York, 
owing to (he nearness of the latter to the main ocean, and 
<he ease with which vessels always enter that port, or 
depart from it. 

The Delaware river is a shallow one, and the distanoft 
from the city to the main ocean, is considerable. However, 
one reason why the shipping of Baltimore is generally sup- 
posed to be greater than that of Philadelphia, is because, in 
the tor me r, the vessels are all crowded into a small space, 
w/ieraaBin the latter, the shipping lies in front of the cJty^ 
if/of^ the Delaware, for the ii5Va.ttcc ol %?j«Ba\'iS, 
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The wloes, the ailka, and every thiog else, coming froto 
L<'rance, aro cheap and excellent hore. If our mcrchaotB 
in the West, wish to buy goods, tbey may as well purchase 
(hem here. Broadcloths, which cost eight dollars a yard 
in Ohio, cost only about four dollars a yard here — and sci 
I found it in almost every thing else. 

If any one wishes to purchase books, E. Littell,of Ches- 
nut street, can furnish them — if plate or jewelry is wanted, 
Thibauii, in the same street, has them for sale, cheap and 

Their periodical publications are uarivalled — such as 

Walsh's Review — (he Journals of Health and ofLaw the 

medical journals, &c. &c. 

Domestic goods— sucb as flannels and csrpetting are the 
best in the world, and they are manufactured in the ciiy 
and its environs. Unless a vestcrn merchant wants to 
purchase over five thousand dollars worth of dry goods at 
3ny one time, he never oeed go further east for them, Ihas 
Co Philadelphia. 

If he trades here, be may be sure of dealing with honest 
men, and if ho wants a. credit, he can have it. All who 
deal here, from Ohio, as I have always understood from 
themselves, are treated fairly, honestly and boaombly by 
the Philadelphia merchants. 

If the western merchant wants money, (o any amount, 
and can secure the payment of it, he can borrow it in Phil- 
adelphia, And should any one from the west, wish to begio 
the business of a merchant, without being very well ac- 
i^uainted, either with the prices or quality of goods, Phila- 
delphia is the place for him to go to, in preference to any 
other in the world. 

1 can eay further, that all among my acquaintances in 
Ohio, who have purchased their goods of ibe Philadelphia 
merchants— «nd have been in business ten yean, are now 
wealthy and prosperous. Indeed, 1 never knew any debtor 
of the Philadelphia merchants, injured by them, in any «*i^ 
whatever. They make hundreds rich — none pOur. 

This unbonght, well merited testimony in favor of llie 
mercantile men of this city, i pray them to accept, as a 
leeble tribute of respect, from one who knows them well, 
and duly appreciates their weithineas, as tnKK^'^'Cl^£ as^^^ 
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The ariisl3 of this ciiy, in every branch of iheir purauife, 
are known to excel all others on Ibis continent. Several of 
the paiaters and engravers, I called to see, in iheir ehops 
daily, all the time, I was in the city. 

Tanwhb engrores (he best maps in America, and Col. 
CitiLDs, engraves every thing. Guilds^ viewa of diflerent 
churches, |iiibtic buildings, public places,Bnd of Ihescuiery 
along the Schuylkill, are done in a masterly manner, and 
these "Ttews" will live, as long as Philadelphia exists, 
or the Schujikill continues to flow. Nkwbam, who was 
picked [ip, in the streets, deaf and domb, in company 
with an areh impoaler, who was exhibiting him, for money 
stands at the bead of the lilhograpbioal artista in the Uni- 
ted States. Him the Phi lade Ipbiasfl found in the streets, 
vandering oS from Ohio, without father or mother, 
or a cent of properly, and they have educulcd him 
in the Deaf and Dumb asylam. Ho is a moaument, a 
tiviKO jEoNi'MB^TT of the beoevolence of Philadelphia. 
This artist ! Called in to see at his labors, every day. He 
always was 80 polite, as to submit something to my judge- 
ment, and ask my oF»nioD of it. 

All ihe mechanics are the best in the world. 

Manufactures are making rapid strides towards perfec- 
tion. The porcelain manu^tory and the manii^ctures 
of lead by the Wetherells, do honour to American geoius, 
skill, talent aod industry, and have already made those 
who carry them on, among the wealthiest men in the 
■-ity. 

'Vhe Wetberells, are as well learned, as well read, and as 
liciontific loo, as any men of iheir age In the world. They 
have travelled eKiensively, and have eludied in Europe. 
The names of Weiherell, Morton and Griffilb, Jaudon, l.itt 
tell and forty others, of educated young men, no length of 
time, will obliterate from my memory and my heart. 

The professors of the e.vact sciences, in [bia city, do hon- 
our 10 their professions. In the medical branches 
of acicQCe I need not say, the Philadeiphians, are 
&t ahead of any thing of the kind, on the Ankerlcan 
continent. 

The Philadelphia lawyers, are proud saAiple^of men in their 
highly iinnourabte priifession. While [ was there, the courU 
were constanlly in seBsionja&d a,UUQu?,\i \ a*Vti wa uwt 
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as Id the comparative amotint of each lawyer's basij 
vet from what I saw, and overheard among ihe crowl 
about the Court house door^, I should aay that of common 
cases, Chauncey and Horace Binncy, bad quite the most 
business. It was not difficult for me to learn, that tbcy 
were beloved by every body, and confided in by all. 
These men, were dressed very plainly, and their whole 
exterior denoted men of great industry, profound ihuughlful- 
iiess, and that they were Lord students, They are said to be 
wealthy. I once thought of drawing their characters a? 
lawyers, compared with the Ingersolis SfC. but finally con- 
<:luded io defer that task to a future day when I can hear 
ihem all at (heir bar, while I am sitting among the 8pecta~ 
tors and uuknowD to be there. As lawyers addressing a 
Jury, I prefer Chauncey and Binney, to any I heard al 
WashiogtoQ city. The energy, the warmth of heart, ihe 
zeal, the candour, the clearness of method and of style, 
30 conspicuous in the oratory of a Philadelphia lawyer, 
I was not forliaate enough to witness, in the United 
States Supreme Court, at Washington Citv. 

What shall I say of the Gardens about ih'is city ! They 
arO the first in the world. 

Of their schools ? none can be better conducted, none 
more fully attended. Knowing the time they would be 
dismissed, I oflen occupied some station where I could 
see the children, when they left their schools, without 
ray being noticed by them. Sometimes I purposely threw 
myself in their way. They were the neatest, most cleanly, 
moat affectionate towards each other, especially towards 
theyftungerone8,lho most healthful and happy children, 
Jl ever saw any where. To any question asked them, 
they always answered me, promptly, correctly, and in a 
rosppctful manner. 

I did not see the infant school, having but]a poor opinion 
of all Ihe good, children can attain, by singing over tho 
A. B. C. and about some monkey or baboon. It may he a 
very good place, to send nurses with the little children of a 
itimily, to get rid of their noise awhile, but all they learn 
' suspect ia worse than to learn 
most frequented inns, in the ci 
and the United States' Hotel ; 
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can recommend them all, and any, that in whatever patt ot' 
the lonUi any woatern man's business happens to be, Iheie 
he can put up, at a lavera, be kindly treated, and find his 
bill, a reasonable one, when he leaves it. 

For myself, I prefer the quiet, of a private boarding 
liouse, and besides the one where I was made bo happy, all 
the lime, 1 resided at it, there are forty othere, as good, as 
heart can even desire. The price of board varies, from 
eight, to fifteen dollars a week. To a weatfern man, this 
chaige may aeem high, but when he considers what be re- 
ceives for i(, and what it costs the persons who furnish 
il, he will call it cheap, indeed. The difference between 
n Pliiladelphia and a Washington boarding house, consisle 
in Philadelphia's always being at home, whereas, Wash- 
ington is only at home, during a session of Congress. 
The foreign ministers and their suits, all go to Philadel- 
phia in the summer, af)«r the session is over. 

Noi a few other persons, who shine in every lashiona- 
ble circle in Washington every winter, spend their sum- 
mer in Philadelphia, and Chesout street is thronged wilK 
them daily. 

As to the persons who keep the feshionable hoarding 
houses in botli cities, I know no difference between them. 
'J'hey are persons of intelligence, possessing every sort of 
linowledge, enough to render them very ogreeableand en- 
tertaining company, with whom, the best informed persons 
of both sexes, from any part of the world, can ait and con- 
verse, at any time, and be highly instructed and editied. 
None but well bred, civil and polite people, ever become 
inmates of these boardiog bouses, and those who keep 
them, and all of their families have caught their manners. 
I have been oAen entertained by them, and (he accounts 
they gave me, of distinguished persons, who had lodged tit 
their establishments, at different periods of time. As to 
myself, I was perfectly satisfied with every person, and 
thing about these houses, because I was always made es 
happy as I could be, from home. 

Treated as f always was, at these eitablishments, I he* 
came quite attached to the persons who kepi them. 
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Oeneral Character of the Pegple of 
Philadelphia. 

Were I to say, what I sincerely believe, beyond, 
shadow of a doubt, concerning this people, that they, aw 
tbe most moral — the most learned, the most scientific, ihc 
best read, the kindest, the most polite, the most hospita- 
ble, the most liberal in their opinions, the most benevolent 
— and at the same time, (he beat fed, oloathed the boat, and 
the happiestcommunity of sixty five thousand persons li' 
ing within so small a space, as Philadelphia proper, 
era,I should say, the literal truth and nothing more: but, 
Ihat I may bo the means of transferring— «f transplanting 
some of these trees of Paradise, so to speak, to the West, 
and especially to (he soil of Ohio — but if the reader will 
not permit me, even to endeavor to do so much, theu, I will 
endeavor, in as few words, as possible, to lell my children, 
so dear to my heart, some particulars, relating to the people 
of Philadelphia, and 1 seriously recommend it to them to 
gravely consider, what I am about to say, for their benefit, 
in after life, and I pray ibem to study the character of a peo> 
pie, whose example, 1 wish them to follow. 

Id the first place, the Phitadelphians, are the most moral 
people in the wnrld. Moral principle, is the great fouotain, 
from which, so many streams of felicity descend, branching 
out, as they run, into countless tills, rertUiziog and adorning 
the whole field of human life. 

No mailer what honeet calling, any man may follow for a, 
living, so long as he conducts himself honestly, and honora- 
bly in it, is industrious and economical (if he be poor.) isal- 
lentive to hia business, unless it be overdone, as profession- 
al business truly ia, upright m all his dealings, moral in his 
habits, performing all bis duties to himself, his family, his 
ffiends and the world; he will be.sustaioed in his business, 
Sisiaied in adversity, (if necessary,) and all his inteietts will 
be advanced : But, if on a careful, patient, and righteous 
dcrutiny into hb conduct, it is clearly aacQiiatii«d,^tktA^ 
liaabt, i2i3t be is,eitho[ diahoaes^\a2.;),Ui^Q\ect^,'^n.%^^S^- 
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live to bis business, imnoral id his lire, vjcioua in bis faab- 
tU, or is nicked of tieart — that maw li BrnvED, foicver, in 
Philadelphia, onleas he repent and reform himself. 

He may have an independeol fontti>e,and life here, mde. 
fiance of the public ecorn, if vicious, so bs he voilaies no 
law of the land, bet he caonol, and he will not, be encour- 
aged, in his vicious career, by the citizens of Philadelphia. 
Such a man, may live here, and araaai a forlnne, as a ceT' 
uin quack ioctot has done, but the citizens of thia place, 
will not lend theii aid, tolheaccompliihmentof hiidishiin- 
cst purposes, 

Siraogera nho come here, may do it, though, but the peo- 
ple here, will do all ihey legally can, to counteract an evil, 
beyond their entire cuntiol. 

No mechanic, were he dishonest enough at heart, to wish 
(o do so, dare cheat his customer, either in his work, oi in 
the mstenala upon which, ihal labor ia bestowed. He daie 
not promise to do work, by a pBriicular Itme, merely to ob- 
tain ihe customer's patronage, and thpn, not perform his 
promise — hut (ell a hundred lies, lo excuse and cover his 
guilt. Once guilty of such a irick, and from the lime it 19 
fairly proved agamsi him, he may shut up his shop, and re- 
move from Philadelphia, because, to the longest day he lives, 
unless he remuneraies the injured party, and reforms him- 
self, his business is ruined here, fnrever. 

There is, there cerlaioly roust be, i think, (because no one 
told me there was one,) a secret police, that nalches every 
jieiBOD, and every action, in the place. When J landed in 
(he city, 1 rode in a hack, from Ihe wharti to the United 
Statea' Hotel, and on inquiring of the driver, on the steps of 
the ino, what he charg^ me, for riding in his carriage, he 
said "one dollar," which I paid, and made no complaint. 
either then or afterwards, of the charge, (hough 1 Ihnughi 
it a high one. Next forenoon, that man, came to me, out 
of breath, and at bis wit's end, almost, informing me, "that 
he was the person, who had conveyed me (o the inn, and 
begged of me, (o take back, one half of what he had laten, 
tor my riding in his carriage, otherwise, he said, he was 
ruined, because his license would be token Irom him, in- 
atantly!" A person may give away, as much money as Jio 
pleases, jbecause thai is fis own matter, but if II 
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any fraud or imposition used to defraud any one, the im- 
postor and swindler is instantly ruined with the whole 
people. 

From the operation of moral causes, I have no doubt, 
tha$ if any stranger should go into Philadelphia; for in- 
stance, to purchase a store of goods, who knew no 
one in the city, and if he were entirely ignorant of the 
quality and value of the goods; yet by making his case, 
fully known, to any man, almost, in the city, of respectable 
standing in society, he would soon find around him, men, 
who would see that he was not wronged in any way, either 
ia the quality, quantity or price of the goods purchased. 

And let any man, be his business what it may, provi- 
ded it be honest, laudable and correct, come to this city, 
and need aid in it, to get it accomplished, he would have 
that aid spontaneously, and without fee or reward, tendered 
to him. I mean not, legal and medical aid, where the ap- 
plicant was able to pay for it, but if not able, even that, 
would be given to him gratis. 

I have said, this people are moral and religious, and a 
remark or two, on their morality is all I can find space ia 
ray book for — but I can say, as to their temperance, in no' 
drinking to excess, that during five weeks, I traversed this 
city, through every street and alley in it, during the whole 
day; and as 1 passed alon^r, stopping in very often, every 
where almost, in the city,l never saw during that time,buL 
three intoxicated persons. One was a lunatic, in the street, 
who was instantly taken up and placed in the asylum for 
such persons. Of the other two, one was a male, and the 
other a female, who did not belong to the city. The man., 
after I saw him in the street, was not permitted to go four 
rods, before he was arrested and carried off by the police, 
out of my sight, and I never saw him again. The woman, 
on account of the delicacy felt for her sex, got nearly 
twenty rods, along the street, when she was arrested, and 
carried off, and never appeared in the street agam. I took 
special notice of these instances, because I had heard sq 
much, of the vigilance of the police, in such cases. « 

There may be vice, in the city, there must be indeed, 
among sixty-five thousand people, but it is not seen in pub- 
lic, otherwise, I certainly should have seen it^ aovoftH^Vtfswi^ 
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The criminal court was in sessbn while Iwas ttieie, 
and there were several criminal cases, oa the tioefcet. 1 
was pariicularly careful to examine into ihe nature of the 
.)flence» charged, and Ihe parts of the city, where laid to 
have been committed. They were committed in the o^^ 
:jkirl3 of tliccity, and lheprinci[ial alTair,w3sa hut. It 
appeared that a captain of mtliiia had been training his 
•company in the street, annoying ihe people in the vicinity, 
with his drumming and noise; and they had chased him 
out of their way, very righleouely, 1 thought, and little or 
no harm was done on Ihe occasion, to any body. Those 
found guilty were lined, a trifle, each. 

Though the Friends or Quakers, now compose aboni 
onetwelflh portion'of the whole populalion, yct^ihcir spirit. 
»tUl animates this community to a considerable degree, 
iind they think not very highly of militia officers. 

7%ey are not a qiiarrelaume people, certainly, because, 
during all my stay there, 1 never heard even one an|TV 
ivord, irom any huaiaii being, e;icBpl Irom tlie drunkard 
hcforo alluded to. 

They are not a litigious people, because, in almost anv 
small county, in one of our new slates, west of Ohio, ibert: 
;iro probably, more law-auits of a litigious cbaracier, in any 
fhree months, than there are in Philadelphia, in a whole 
year. 

The crimes committed there, are commilled by villains, 
who prowl about, tbrpluoder, visiting, in 1 urn, almost every 
Atlantic city, whenever they ivander olT from their real 
home, the city of New-York. Indeed, I heard it every 
where awerted, that under the name of private mililiiry 
schools, located in New Hampshire, New fork, &c. the 
arts of robbing, house-breaking, &c. were taught. Prom 
devenil facts, I suspect it is so, 

The slate of the intercourse between the sexes, is as 
pure, as holy wedlock can make it, and I never saw. an in- 
decent act, or gesture, nor heard an immodest cxpreasioii, 
whilelwasin thecily. 

J never beard, during ihc whole lime, cither, a profane 
oath uttered, by any person. 

All I have lo say, oi' the teraaie character, in this city, 
is, that io me, it appeared ifl be perfect, in all iherelatioiu 
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of life. I know of no imperfections in them, as mothers, 
as sisters, wives, or friends. Their forms are perfect, and 
their minds are more highly cultivated, than any I ever 
became acquainted with, any where else. Without one 
particle of squeamishness about them, there is something % 
about them, so sober, so modest, so unaffected, moral, ana 
good, like an etherial spirit, hovering around them, that tio 
pen, and no tongue can describe them. I had heard of 
them all my life time, as being superior to all others, of 
their sex, but on seeing them, and conversing with them, I 
discovered, at once, that I had never formed as exalted an 
opinion of them, as they truly merited. 

More pains are taken to educate them, here, than in any 
other place, ever visited by me. In every conversation I 
ever had with any of them, whether old or young, I was 
constantly surprised, at their acquirements, their sagacity, 
good sense, good breeding, and the entire, and perfect pro- 
priety of all they said, and of all their actions; of every 
look, of every gesture they made, and of every thought, 
that entered into their minds. That heart must be one of 
pure adamant, which they could not melt into a ftquid 
mass. 

Nearly, I believe, quite every family, which I visited, 
employed private instructors for their children, and every 
house, was indeed, a school house, several hours, every day. 
So much care, labor and attention, bestowed constantly, 
with the view to prepare the mind and body, for future 
usefulness, are rarely seen, among any other people, in 
the world. 

The Philadelphians, have studied Natural History, more 
than any other people. This knowledge exhibits to us, the 
operations of infinite wisdom, goodness and power — soothes 
the mind, into tranquility and peace — checks the aspira- 
tions of unholy ambition — promotes cheerfulness — drives 
away the mists of error, ignorance and superstition, and 
tends strongly to place man, where he was designed to be, 
at the head of the creation. 

This fair city contains the ashes of many, who, from the 
humblest origin, and with the humblest means, by their 
own industry, zeal, perseverance, enterprize and energy, 
encouraged as they were^ by this people, raised tbemselveB 
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lo tlie very summits of science, IcarniD^, wealth iikI power. 
To a mind itetcrmmed to succeed, in Philadelphia, ibere h 
!io Alps, which cannol here be climbed, lo its very highest 
peak. 

I Thv younger professioaal men, all complained to mc, 
^'liat, they found it very difficult to get into business enough, 
intire, ilian to support them. To them, I would say, crose 
the Alleglianies, and locate yourselves in the yalley of the 
Mississippi. There is room enough, for you all here. Toti 
will be missionaries, among us, of science, of learning, ol' 
;.'0od breeding, spreading all around yuu, correct mom I 
iind political principles, and diffusing happiness — in fine, 
you will plant trees of Paradise, that will grow, flourish, 
bloom and bear fruil, in tliis vale, forever. Come along — 
hasten your footsteps into the West. Welcome— Ihrice 
welcome into the delightful regions of the West. 

The kindness, politeness and hospitality of the I*hila- 
Jclphiaos, are extended to all, who visit their city, and I 
was treated by tbem, precisely as they treated every othet 
decent etrangcr, then in the cily. I went there, exactly as 
1 alViaya do, to Baltimore, or to any other city, without one 
particle of lofty pretension or parade — was still, unoateiir 
talious and in as plain a dress, as I wearalhomc. I ad- 
vanced no claims to any great attention, respect or cOnG- 
dence. I carried no recommendation, of any sort, but my 
own, plain, uno^lcntatioua self. 1 stopped near the cefiln; 
of the city though, as I always do, when 1 travel, and so^gbt 
only to become acquainted with the Innocent and virliiotts 



persons of both sexes, who treated me, exactly as they do 
all others, who visit the city, as I did, The same |)craons 
who treated me so kindly, ti^t all others, similarly sittia- 
lod, in the same wny. 

Though 1 became intimately Qctiuainled with a great 
many families, biisides the Biddies, Ur. Chapman's &c.(at 
whose houses, 1 attended Wistar parlies,) yet I hud never 
seen theth, until I went to the cityj and in Gvc minates, 
after 1 was introduced to them, 1 felt as if I had beeli O^ 
quainted with them, alt my life time. | 

I take the liberty of presenting to the reader, a. few re- 
mai'ks upon Robert Wai£B| EIsq. Being a pro^ased 
.iri(lior. and in that way, a public mauj he rauat not'com 
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plain, if I say something of one, who is a kind of public 
property. 

Mr. Walsh, is well known, as^an author, to all my read- 
ers. He is a man of the common size, and he must be 
somewhat more than forty years of age, and is, I believe, 
a widower. Though educated and brought up in the 
Catholic religion, yet he is liberal .in his opinions and 
feelings towards all other christian sects, as any one 
need be. 

Living in affluence, his life is one of regularity, itself 
After breakfast, he studies until three in the afternoon, 
when he dines, with his large and most interesting fami- 
ly, and such friends as happen to be at his house. Soon 
after I visited him, on my very first day's visit to the city, 
he kindly invited me, to dine with him every day, while 
1 remained in the city, of which invitation, I often availed 
myself His children, are several of them, most accom- 
plished young ladies and gentlemen, and every way pre- 
pared to shine, not only, in the social circle, and continue 
to be a source of happiness to their father and friends; but 
to become ornaments of human nature, in the s^eral 
walks of life. 

The life of a scholar, generally affords less happiness, 
than any other. To any one devoted wholly to the culti- 
vation of letters; who labors, many times, until soul and 
body are worn out, exhausted and ready to sink under 
their load ; relaxation, amusement, gentle exercise, and 
agreeable society are absolutely necessary. Mr. Walsh 
finds all these things, under his own roof, in the society 
too, of his own innocent, well informed, well bred and ac- 
complished sons and daughters. 

After amusing himself, in this little, innocent and hap- 
py circle, during two or three hours, he and they go to 
their studies again — or, sometimes he goes to the Wistar 
.party — to the Philosophical society, or to some other 
place, where the literati of the city are assembled. Thus 
his days pass off, as regularly, as any one's can do. 

I particularly looked into his mode of living, with a 
view, to follow, so far as I could, a path, which has led to 
such acquirements, as his. 

The waywardness and eccentricity of genius, are pro- 

!?8* 
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verbial, and Uie reason U foiind, i swspecl, in Uie waHloi' 
proper and agreeable company, io hours devoted to relax- 
ution. Not wantina this company, makes Mr. Waleh, 
what he is, hnppy, though a liatd sLadent — wliose life ia 
regularity itself, though he is a man, of great genius. A> 
I watehed him narrowly for my oim benefit, bo I tell 
others, ho\v he lives, ihnt they may profit by il. 

During his Btudying hours, no female's cap, is ever)' 
lew minutes, thrust into his room, and no broom or brush 
riii^eH a dust under his nose, cither to drive him away 
from his labours, or to auflTocate him, 

Mr. Walsh's happiness, is truly his own — he has so ed- 
ucated his sons and his daughters, as to make them aeon- 
slant source of happiness to him. Long may he and they 
live, to enjoy the society, the friendship, and affection, 
they now do, of each other — be happy themselves awl 
mako all happy ahoiK them. 

"The Indian man" (as the youngest, the darling littlo 
mn, always called me, when he mn from room to room, to 
assemble them all. in the parlor, to receive mc,) will call 
lo E^ them all again, in the eame parlour. The picture 
of a horse, which my young friend gave me, on parting, 
was stolen from me, on board of the Charles Carroll d" 
Carroltfon. 

1 have said, the waywardness of genius is proverbial, 
tiul I suspect, the cause may be iound, in moat of the men. 
who posseaa that high gift of Heaven, having been, either 
iinmaiTied, or Ihey have been married to wnmen, who, 
did not possess the lacuUy of soothing a mind, worn 
down( by the severest of all labour, which is mental. 
Sleepless nights, want of bodily exercise, inattention tu 
diet, taken at the proper limes too, a total abslractioit 
framcvery thing else in the universe, o.icept the subjectjiin 
which the mind is deeply, constantly and foV a long time 
employed, proalralo tho bodily powers, and melt downtbtt 
rnirid intoB liquid mass. Then il is, in the power of the 
grasshopper, almost, by its weif^hf, lo crush the auffarer 
10 the earth. 

So circumstanced, there is nothing so soWhing to the 
mind, so renovating to the soul, as the sight of innocetX 
children, at their innocent sports. 1 faavo sat lor faoure. 
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after sucb toil exhilerated into mental life ftgaio ; alwaye, ' 
yivhen at home, and at Mr, Walshes, when in tlmt city. The 
author, who has ahitdren, should train them, as Mr. Walsh 
has his, and thus render happy himself and them. These 
innocent amusements, prepare the parent and the child, for 
further labours, both of body and mind. 

Next to the sight of innocent children at their innocent 
plays, is the sight of the landscape, diversified by the 
works of nature and of art. 

Surrounded as he is, every moment in Philadelphia, no 
author has any excuse for not writing any thing he 
pleases, so as to immortalize his name. 

It was in that city, without putting pen upon paper, this 
little volume was planned — and without consulting any 
one about it, or informing even one human being what I 
was studying. ^ 

If there be in it, any vivacity, it was caught from the 
young men there — and if there be any thing wise, I 
caught it, in the society of the Wistar party, at the man- 
Aons of Vaux, Biddle, Chapman, Walsh, and Mease, and 
in the company of Vaughan, Duponceau, Rawle, and a 
long list of names, which their modesty, only, prevents 
my presenting to my friends. Could I have written my 
book, in their city, it would have lived, a long time — as it 
is, unless revised there, it must sink, I fear, into forget- 
ful ness. 

Growing among these trees of Paradise, metaphorically 
speaking, I found two individuals, in this garden, of the 
genuine bohon upas species — a clergyman and a quack 
doctor; their fame had reached me in Ohio, and I here 
r^irefully informed myself, as to their true histories, as I 
had 'determined to do^ before I left home. 

While sitting at my boarding house, in conversation 
with several truly pious people, a newspaper carrier, 
threw into oar room, a religious paper, edited hy the very 
parson, whose true character, I so earnestly desired to 
learn. It was left, for a lady then in the room. Instant- 
ly I seized this sheet, and on turning to the editorial head, 
I read a libel on the Catholics, in the United States, ex- 
pressed in language so beastly— immodest, and so scanda- 
lously false^ that I instantly tosiped it from me, as I woald 
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a ntttle-euake, or a acorpiou, had it lallen tnlo my haads 
Jrty very blood mn cold through my whole syslem, and I 
shuddered with horror, at the ideas produced in my mind. 
Tbe language used, was Ion aoandalouti lo be placed in my 
book, and 1 lecl a chilliness ill my vetae, on remembonag 

As soon as the laugh bad passed oHj which my Ireatment 
oflhia scandalous paper, created ; 1 carel'iiUy queslioned 
the supporter of it, about die miserable wretch, who was 
i[B editor From this lady and others, then aud there as- 
Hen bled 1 n'as informed, that this Doctor of Divinity, 
lh gl neagreand gaunt, as any wolf ever was, had mar- 
led un orphan girl, who, and a younger sister, [whose 

uardian he was,] possessed an immense fortune, of near 
ly a million dollars; — that, on taking possession of this 
property, he became, as independent in his feelings, as he 
was ia fortune — and, that he cared not whose feeling he' 
wounded, or whom he pleased, li appeared too, (hat wheti 
the freiik came over him, he could be charitable, educa- 
ting several poor young men, for the ministry, one «r 
whom, he had recently, I well knew, led into such erroae- 
ouB and improper conduct, towards several of his church 
members, that he bad been dismissed from hb church, k 
appeared too, that he had contrived, by wringing out con- 
lideniial secrets of some church members, and then in- 
stantly revealing these secrets, to create enmities thai 
would endure as long as the injured parlies lived. 

His common, every-day conversation, was as impru- 
dent, false, libellous and malignant, as his editorial mat- 
ter. Austere, sour, vain, hollow hearted, deceitful, ambi- 
tious and designing, he had openly broached the idea, that 
ihe millenium was about to commence, when all earthly 
government, would be in t)y hands of the church ! As a 
beginning of this ghastly, ghostly, priestly millenium, he 
advocated an union of all the churches, of all the sects, 
and in that way, through the electiotts, engross all the of 
fices, civil, naval and military in the nation. 

Having so (kr succeeded, and should there bo any op- 
position to this state of things, on army would be raised.. 
and Uie "Gbeat Battie op tiib Lord" would be fou^t, 
and one third of the whole human race be sli ' - — ■ 
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combat! As preparatory steps, the Sunday mails, were to 
be stopped by Congress, and the people urged, under va- 
rious pretexts, to elect, no man, who would not blindly, 
earnestly and devoutly enter into these views. If the 
present generation would not fully accomplish all these 
things, the Sunday schools were to train up the next one, 
for that purpose, by suffering them to learn nothing useful 
to them in this life, and in the meantime, undervalue this 
world, and instil into them a religious frenzy. His intend- 
ed operations were to be carried into the valley of tho 
Mississippi, and there consummated. His plan too, 1 
learned, embraced the idea, that he was to be at the head 
of the government, within a few years! Such is a brief 
outline of this learned doctor's views and intentions. 

I learned also, that when he travelled about the coun- 
try, as he often did, he took care, to enter, on tavern reg- 
isters, in addition to his proper name, and place of abode, 
*'D. D.," and urder the head of destination,'^'^ the kingdom 
of heaven." No, reverend and learned doctor, vou are not 
travelling there. Jesus, himself has told us, ihnt his king- 
dom is not of this worlds By their fruits we are to know 
Ills followers — they are meek and lowly of heart — they 
slander no one — th^y break up no chuichtjs — they ttprcad 
no mischiefs through ^heir neighborhoods — tell no tales; 
— tell no lies — caH no hard names — stir up no strifes — 
create no heart burning? — divulge no confidential secrets 
— burst no bands of ffiendship, and convulse no communi- 
ty, by intermeddling with what is not their business. 
They pull down no earthly government. As a man, Je- 
sus loved his nation, .hen enslaved by the Roman Empire, 
but neither he, nor his disciples opposed it, but honoured 
Caisar, obeyed all the laws of the land, and taught others 
to do so. The history of those times, when the church as- 
sumed the reins of civil government, is written in letters 
of human blood. While man remains what he is, and 
what God intended him to be, and so formed him, that he 
never can beany thing but what he is, priests of any sort, 
are the last men of the world to be civil rulers, and reli- 
gion, is the very last thing, to be in any wise connected 
with civil government. It may be religion, but it is not, it, 
never can be, the Christian Religion, but exactly the re- 
verse, 
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The great Author of Christianity, went about doing geoii 
to mankind. 

He never delivered, in his lifetime, but one seTmon, 
and the onlv time he "psnl in any prayer, thai was over- 
heard, even b^ bis di$iclpl^g, nas jusl befure his death, and 
ill llic near view of his approaclang diisoltiiion. tie con- 
demned, in severe term*, long pTD^ers, as healhenish. In 
ilia own pxpreeaive language, "His joke ia eas;> and his 
burden light." 

Mis nwn bright example ton, throws a tUong and endu- 
ring light, on the chrialian's path. Wherever lie went, he 
healed the sick, fed ihe hun^y. restored the lame to the full 
USB of their limbs, and the lunatic to the rijEht use of his 
reason; cleansed Ihe leper, gave llie dumb hie speech, made 
the deaf hear, aid opened the blind man's eyes. 

He did nil these things, without osienlation, and vrithout 
reward. He courled no pupular favor, md e:tacted no 
tjthas 

He was ahvaj's hiod to ibe female »es, ind caressed and 
loved, iheir InnoL-ent childrea. "for of snef-.'' lie has told us, 
'-is the kingdom of hRBven," Though heneither haled, nor 
ahunneil the rirh, yet he befll 1 'ved ibe pur, the UDrorlunato 
and the aHlieied, either in body or mind 

In relisving hum^n misery, mHoy imea brought on, hy 
viciou.'' habits, no doubt, he never tixuired how iudticed, 
bat pmmp^ly and cheerfully reiiered it, whenever and 
wherever he found it. 

Such as had. ihrough hninan frailly, erred from tJie path 
of rectitude, be cheerfully forgave, when penitent, telling 
them, "to go, tind sin no more." 

I am awaie, how impeilect, is ibij outline, and I aim at 
neither elo<iuence nnr fine writing; tut so far as il goe*. I 
feel assured of its entire corteclMeas— and it is qinie suffi- 
cient for mv pnrpose, which is to provf. thai the reveraid di- 
vine, in Philadelphia, is as tar from pnreand undt'filed chris- 
lianily, as hell is from heaven. He may be hendlike, hutnot 
godlike, he may have piety, hoi not christian piety — he may 
have malevolenr^, but not charity: — he may be a mischief 
makei,- but n»t a peacemaker — he may ha a pesr, but not a 
blessing [d mankind. I repeat it. reverend doctor, your des- 
tination, is not heavon, and even if now there, ihe sams 
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itcndiilce paasiam, vliose domioioii you are under, voi 
';realB a hell all around you. 

The blaspbemoua language you now use, and the scam 
(ous epitheu you unypanngly apply, to wliolc secis of clii 
tiaos, show U)'? bUckoesi of yorir own hesTt. While such 
men as Robert Walsh, Dupooceau, and hundrrdii, oay Ihoa* 
sands wlioni 1 well know, belong lo the Catholic churcti, 
your ^use of then, goes i'or noiliing wiih me. 

Their lives are as pure, at moral, as pious and as good, 
any maa'a in the naliun. Kind, friendly, generous, li' 
and charitable, they are amamenls, not only to christianil 
but to human nature itself. Ttieir praycra are oa pure, ihi 
purposes as g;ood, iheic hearts as sincere, their lives t 
blameless, and their devotion as acceptable to God ; as mf. 
men can offer, in this uatioo. 

The name of this wretched divine, I consign to tie st 
oBLTvroN, where ihose ofthe Bucktail SachUor, and (he 
Maid of the Wisconsin, are gone before him. For the hi 
onr of human nature, there may ell their 
forever. 

There is a quack doctar too, io iliis ciij, without one 
particle of real medical skill, scicncs or learning, but who 
lisa made, and ia making, an independent fortune by his 
quackery. 

The truth is, Philadelphia being so g'wd, so honest and 
go moral a ciiy — Ihe regular doctors of meijicine, being so 
excelleut, and who have established so good a reputation, 
lor the city duct'irs, all over the wntld, that ignoraniquacka, 
because li . mg in this ciiy. by their lofty pretensions, impose 
on people al a distance, and so make fortunes. 

lam iearrul,lhai tlie same remurks, roighl be applied to a 
few, lolVy pretenders to religion and piety. Al all events, 
I was lold, and i believe il, that one man, has made forty 
ihoQsand dollars, who was not, when he began his pious ca* 
recr, wnrtn acenl, by the Sunday Bchool Union business!'! 

There is another evil, in this city. While the honest, jn- 
dnstrious portion of tbis community , are sKending to llieu 
own honest callings for a living, there is a aet cf ioiriguJDg 
politicians, always plotting, and mauBgbg, bow '' 
gel into office. 

The honest porlionof the community, are takeahY 
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prise, out-witterl and pul in the minority, by the conslani 
itrilling of worthless parliaans. la limp, such men, as Dr. 
Mare, and thotiaaads like him, get diecouroged— considei 
their votes worth nothing— slay at home, &om the elec- 
tions, and persons, not the fittest for oAicc, get into them 
und govern the community. 

There ia one consolation, at least, in such a case — -the 
office confers no honor, and, the holder of it, is treated 
with tlte coniempl, he deserves (o be. 

Imperfect, as this view, of the people of this city certain- 
iy is, yet, so far as il goes, 1 leel assured of its currect- 

And that I may conclude, my remarks, or as a lawyet 
would say, sum up the evidence: The people of the ciiy, 
need noi fear the lews of their trade, wtlh the Weat, so 
long as their morchants, conduct themselves, as they now 
do, with honour, fairness and liberality. Their trade wi^ 
IIS in the West, will grow up with us. 

While ihe American PhiloBophicai Society, the Acade- 
my of Natural Sciences, the Atheneum, the Franklin Li- 
brary, the Academy of fine Aria, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the Medical College, the Asylum of the Deaf anil 
Dumb, and the Hospital, are conducted as they now are; 
while the youlli of both sexes are (rained up as they now 
arc, in the ways of industry, knowledge and virtue— while 
all their schools of every kind, send forth streams of useful 
knowledge; while this community continues to be, as it 
certainly is at this moment, more liberal in sentimeDt, 
more literary, more moral, mora intellectual, than any 
other people dwelling on so spiall a spot of earth, in the 
world; no feura need be entertained for the perpetuity tif 
their prosperity and their happiness. Tlielr own Delaware 
and Schuylkill may cease to flow and dry up, but so long 
as this people eullivate every thing calculated to dignify, 
adorn, enoble and sanctify human namre, the sourcesoT 
their prosperity, happiness and true f>lory will neTer 
fail. 

That the people of tliis city, may continue their present 
career, and their city continue to be the head quarters, of 
science, art, morals, virtue and patriotiem to the end of 
lime, is iho sincere and fon-ent prayer of him, 
twites these lines. 
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Having tarried io this city, five weeks, I retorned to Wash-- 
ington city, where I arrived, on the twentieth day of No* 
vember, 1629. I traveled this distance, in twenty-fonr 
hours, leaving PhiUdelphia at noon, one day, and arriving 
at Washington, at the saiue hour, next day. 

J traveled in company with many members of Congress, 
and others, who were going to spend their time and money, 
in the coming, gay and giddy season, in this Distnct. 

On the Saturday before the session of Congress com 
menced, it was ascertained, that a quorum of both houses^ 
was in atteDdance, and I saw, all the preparatory steps taken, 
to organize both of them. 

Tile evening before the session commenced, ihe door- 
keeper of the Senate, waited on me, and delivered to me, the 
cards of thirteen Senators, accompanied by the request, that 
I would attend on that Body, at 9 o'clock A. M., at their 
chamber, to be introduced to every Senator not already 
known to me. This, I was assured, was the wish of every 
Senator, whose card was not sent. It was their wish, to 
hear any explanations I might feel a wish to make, in rela- 
tion to the treaties. At the appointed hour, I attended al 
the Senate chamber, and was introduced by Messrs. Rug- 
gles and Burnet, Senators from Ohio, to sueh members as 1 
was a stranger to. I was present at the opening of the ses'* 
sion, and saw the Senate organized, by electing their ofii- 
cers, and by swearing in the newly elected members, Messrs. 
Troup of Georgia, and Grundy of Tennessee. 

I had heard of this Body, all my life time, as being the 
wisest legislative assembly in the world, and 1 found it, all 
that I expected, and even much more. Circumstanced as 
I was, alone, before the Senate, to explain to them, every 
thing relating to our treaties, I felt a kind of awe, an uneasi- 
ness, and a dread, when I thought of approaching such a 
venerable and august Body, but their cards nf invitation 
cheered me, and on being presented to them, the manner in 
which they received me, their kindness, politeness and at- 
tention, swept away, instantly, from my mind, every disa- 
greeable emotion, and they seemed more like old friends, 
than strangers. 

23 
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They ireal nil m iho same manner, who come befin* 
them. No peraon e?er nppeats before ihe Senale, Wilhom 
jjoing awa; from them, ■ warm fneod to iliem. 

ThecommiUeebeiiig elecied, to vhom our Iresties Her* 
to be refcned, 1 wu inriied by iheir chaiTmaiii and indeotf. 
bf every member of the commilioe, lo Attend their meet- 
ings, twice a week, al their ruoRi — at llieir tndgings, and 
erery day, at Sn^cloek A. M. in the Seoaie chamber. 

Ail these racilitiea wore iitforded me, in order to expedite 
my business, as much as posdiblc, and dismif^ me, as soon 
3S they could. 

I availed myseir, daily of these opporlunilies, and on the 

day of December, IMW, both these iteaties were rali- 

iied by the unanimmia vote of tbe Senate. The I^eeidsni 
approved (iFtbem, instantly. 

Considering the raai addition, the possession and owner* 
^ip »f such a large and valuable tract of land nould be lo 
the Westorn .Stales, I had some fears of Eastern oppositfon 
to ihoae treaties — but none appeared . 1 was a liiUe feaitul 
of opposition, Dram Ifaeglavrvbolding states, but Gov. Troup, 
one of the committee, said, "The South asks noihiug but 
what belongs to her — let Hie Union, be filled up, with peo- 
ple, and then we will see what this nation will he. 

"We wish not to procnietinale that period, B day, nor oven 

Gov. Troup is uoe of ihe most inieresling men, I evet 
saw, and for great and varied learning, of all si.riH, he hx 
few equula any where. His m-jnners are aa polished, as 
they can be, and he excels any man, alinost, 1 ever saw, in 
coDversBttoiial powers. Every word, as it falls from him, 
might go to ilie press, and it would appear estremeh- 
welt. 

Oor treaties having passed the ordeal of ihf^ Senate, tbe 
President sent them to the House of Represent ativee, ftr 
an impropriation, to cavei- their expense. 

i'fixphiiiKd, in a few words, to Mr. M'Dufiie, everj' 
thing, and he brought in a bill for that puipoae. 

Mr. M'DrFFiB, is not generally considered to be, ex- 
actly as he is, one of the coolest, clearest headed men, in 
tbe nation. His report on the United States' dank, is in 
^xaatiy such language, a= Ve uses aV >ii'; ft^e ?ide. H'- 
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writes as easily as he converses, and no more clearness 
and coolness are found in any man's style of writings 
speaking, and acting. Indeed, his manner is rather cold 
and reserved. On the very first day of his appearance at 
Gadsby's, where we both resided, nearly two months, I 
presented myself to him, and was received by him, as he 
receives every one. I thought, from his manner, that he 
was unfriendly to me, which his lady discovering, from 
my looks, put me right, by telling me, in her most agree- 
able way, that, "however cold he might appear, he had as 
warm and as kind a heart, as ever beat in any bosom,'' 
and so I always found him. For his age, about forty 
years old, I presume, I doubt, whether he has many 
equals, as to real talent, in the nation — a superior, I feel 
assured he has not. His amiable, and most accomplished 
lady is no more. She was the pride of her native state, 
South Carolina, and after her arrival, in the city, every 
<;itizen of that state, whom I knew, and they were many, 
inquired my opinion of her. She was beloved by all, as 
a good woman, and a pure intelligence. Two purer 
minds, better hearts, or clearer heads, never were joined 
in matrimony — but she is gone, to receive her reward, for 
a well spent life. She joined with no party, to persecute 
any innocent female. 

My official life having closed, on the ratification of the 
treaties, I naturally enough concluded to spend a few 
weeks, where I was, surrounded by a great number of 
persons, citizens and others, from whom, I had received 
so many marks of attention and kindness. Indeed, du- 
ring all the time I was in the city, I was treated with uni- 
form kindness and hospitality by the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. All the men in office, (with the ezcep* 
tions hereafler to be made) behaved, at all times and in all 
places, with the utmost propriety. The professional mer^ 
the lawyers, the doctors and the clergymen, and ever ' 
one of their families are as good, as virtuous, and as mor i 
as any people in the world can be. The same r '^ 
marks may be applied too, to the merchants, principi t 
mechanics and all the men of business in the city. A i 
first, a stranger, many times gets a prejudice against the 
whole city, without becoming acquainted with 3ie fifteen 
thousand virtuouis and good people always \tilVkS&c\V)\ 
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Tiie seat of government, has thrown upon the good peo* 
pie here, a worthless class of people, who live by their 
vices in the winter, and, then have to be supported by the 
virtuous people here, during the summer, and autumnal 
months, or they would perish. The latter, beset tho 
Granger, whom they know, in a moment, by his very in- 
•lependent air, if he be a Western man — they beg or they 
steal from him, and he goes home, execrating the city of 
Washington. A perfect knowledge of all the facts in the 
oase, corrects the first, often erroneous impression, and 
the Western man learns whom to pity, to forgive and avoid, 
hut to hate no one here. 

For hospitality, all things considered, the good people 
iiere, excel all others, among whom, I havo so long resided 
as a stranger. 

When 1 left the city, I had lying on ray table, invita- 
tions to visit families, enough to have occupied me untit 
the succeeding June. These invitations were not merely 
^:eremonious ones, but real ones, from persons, whom I 
really esteemed. It was unnecessary for the President, to 
solemnly caution me, against carrying away a single un- 
kind feeling towahis the city, because I felt, as he wished 
me to, all the kindness and attention, of which I had always 
been the object, during every hour, I was there. Though 
in thus cautioning me, he very naturally supposed, that, I 
had not become, acquainted, as I had, with all the good 
people here. I felt then, and do still, the full force of all 
the kindness, I had received from the people of Washing- 
ton. During all the time I was in the city, I had beea 
pleased with every person, with whom I had to transact 
nny business, either public or private. 

There were but three, most memorable men, and theii* 
adherents, who formed a most prominent exception to the 
.o;eneral rule. They assailed me, in every form, to preju- 
dice my mind against the President, Secretary of Wart 
and some others — not succeeding in their onset, they cast 
their darts at me, which, as they fell harmless at my feet, f 
returned with a force, they felt, and still feel. But, I war, 
no longer, with men, whom Cowper's hare Tinby, by stamp- 
ing with his fore paws, and looking surly at them, would 
have driven intospasmp and fits ofdespera^ion. 
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Spending my time, in attending the parties, which occu- 
py this season, I can spare room, for an account of only 
one — the first levee, under Gen. Jackson^s administration 
—and a most splendid one it was. It occurred on Thurs- 
day, January 10, 1830, and opened at five o'clock P. M. in 
the round room. The President, the Secretary of State — 
Secretary of the Navy — of War — of the Treasury — Post 
Master General — the Chief Clerks — heads of Bureaus — 
the officers of the Navy and Army of the United States, 
were in attendance at an early hour. 

Commodore Rogers was there, dressed as plainly as 
any simple citizen, easy in his manners and unassuming. 
The lieutenants and midshipmen, made all the display 
they could. In tlie same way, the officers of the army ap- 
peared. The Secretary of War, and all his family were 
dressed in the neatest bjit plainest manner. The Secre- 
tary's lady , whose person is symmetry itself, neither need- 
ed nor wore any thing, but plain American calico for a 
dress, without a ruffie or a single ornament, on her person. 
Her appearance, bespoke a reliance on her own native 
beauty, and her accomplishments, nor, was her reliance 
misplaced; for'no sooner had she taken her places, near the 
President's family, than all the beauty and fashion in the 
room, gathered around her, to do her honour. The Presi- 
dent received the attentions of his friends and foes, with 
the same ease and condescention — st) did his family. Du- 
ring five long hours, they stood, almost without moving 
from their places on the floor, shaking hands with those, 
who had just entered the room, or were about to retire 
from it. 

Whether dressed in rags, or coVercd with diamonds— 
whether blooming with youth and beauty or decayed with 
age and withered with wrinkles, all who approached th^ 
President and his interesting family, were received with 
the same kindness and attention. They were warmly 
welcomed when they arrived, and thanked for their visit 
when they retired. Mrs. Donelson and Miss Easton, of the 
President's family, like Mrs. Eaton, were dressed in Amer- 
ican calico, and wore no ruffles, and no ornaments of any 
5»rt. They did not need any, as nature and a refined ed- 
ucation bad lavished on them, all the ornatjieixt."^ VRs^>y!6&^ 
' HJii accomplished womeu need. 

2^* 
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Their whole conduct deserved great praise, and they W' 
t:ei?ed it, from all present. They affected no stperiority 
— showed no pride, and from their behaviour, no one 
would have supposed that they belonged to the family of 
a chief magistrate of a great nation. Their honours sat 
so easy on themi that they seemed not to know it. Not a 
word, not a look, not a gesture revealed to any one, the su- 
periority of station occupied i>y them in society. This 
perfect good breeding, had been taught them from their 
earliest infancy, both by precept and example, by their 
aunt, the good, the amiable and the ever to be lamented, 
Mrs. Jackson. Those precepts, and that bright example, 
were not — and never will be lost, on her nieces, who do 
honour to their stations and their sex. The ladies of Ten- 
nessee have always been praised for their beauty, which 
is fully sustained by their perfect good breeding, and po- 
lite accomplishments. As a Western man, I confess, 1 
could not help feeling proud, that they were born, and 
wholly educated in the West. 

The gentlemen, were all dressed alike, but our Western 
iadies, unanimously, dressed in plain American calico, 
without an ornament, upon their persons. * The simplicity 
of their dress, their unaffected manners, their neatness, 
■their ease, grace and dignity, carried all before them, like 
an electric shock. The diamonds sparkled in vain, at that 
jevee, and Western unadorned neatness, modesty and 
^beauty bore off the palm, with ease. 

Our Western ladies had felt some uneasiness before the 
(evee, about the result, but their friends of the other sex. 
assured them, correctly enough, that republican simplicity 
would triumph over all the crosses and diamonds that the 
^ast would bring into the field. 

No time and no circumstances can ever efface that night 
from my memory. It was a splendid triumph, for the val- 
ley of the Mississippi-r-and it was then and there — at that 
■-' levee, that Livingston, Woodbury, M'Lane and Cass, were, 
' in reality, appointed to office. One yet lingers, but the 
, same man is President, who then, bowed before tiie public 
voice — in partr—as yet, but the same voice, louder thaii 
iihundei calls x>n him still, to obey, and, he will obey — 
fj'jeBfhc wiUx^bey the solemn denand of his friends, and 
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^ive the nation a new cabinet, entire, and cleanse out the 
Augean stable, at his very door. Gen. Jackson owes it to 
hiiqsielf— to his £ripi|di and to the nation. Sv^ry step he 
takes, in this momentous business, will be hailed — will be 
applauded, and he will be cheered by millions now — mil- 
Jio«s hereafter, if he piX)ceed on, in the path marked out 
foY him, by his beloved country. We want an entire cabi- 
net of competent men, who will move forward in an eleva- 
ted course, disregarding all party names, in favour of tal- 
ents and patriotism. 

The splendors of a government, in the hands of the peo 
pie of the West, begin to dawn on the nation, when such 
men as Wbbstbr will be placed in power — when talent 
will pass for its real value, any where, and Gen. Jackson, 
is the very man, who can, and who dare, set an example, 
which the petty politicians — the mere meteors, without? 
light, except for a moment, cannot disturb, more than the 
flash of the ignus fatuus can stop, or change the course of 
the sun, in the heavens. The time is at hand, and now is, 
when the musty bar-room — noisy — nasty politician, will 
be unheeded out of his sty, and all the prominent appoint- 
ments will be given to talent, worth and patriotism. No 
matter, with what opprobrious efJithets, the frequenters of 
doggeries may have branded him : Even, if the wayward- 
ness of genius in his younger days, may have led him into 
:»ome errors of opinion for a moment. Age cures those er- 
rors and Webster is now a wise man — and New England 
loves her d^iriing son. Beware %. Webster! 

Gen. Jackson, who rose by the fo^rce of his own genius, 
\8 not insensible to the rays of light, steadily shed, for ball* 
a century, by a fixed star, of the first magnitude, in the 
oonstellation, called New England. 

But, I am wandering among the stars — in order to give 
ihe reader a correct idea of the various topics of conversa- 
tion in Washington, about the end of Deceraber, 1829, the 
following dialogue, is introduced. Tbe persons not only 
bring forward ideas peculiar to the people of the section of 
country to which they belong, but the very woids, are used, 
whieh several persons did use, in their daily coaversa- 
tions. 
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A New Yorkbr, addressing himself to a Tennesseao^ 
and a warm friend of the President, said, *' Well, Sir, what 
think you now sir, of your old Hickory, our grape vine, has 
wound its^f, around, and around your tree, until its bark is 
covered by the stock of the vine, so that it is kept in its 
place, and prevented from falling off — the vine has ascend- 
ed, until its leaves overspread the utmost boughs of the 
liickory, and no leaves but vine leaves, are seen. 

Tennessean. It is true, your vine, as you call it, has 
taken root, and grown up, under our hickory tree, and has 
crept up, to the top of our tree ; but, we do not agree as to 
the species of your vine — we call it a poison vine, not a 
grape vine. 

New Yorker. Well sir, call our vine what you please^ 
it has so entwined itself around your tree, from the ground 
to the highest bough, that, with every breath of air, that 
stirs a limb, the hickory nuts are rubbed off, and we stand 
ready to catch every one of them^ as soon as they touch the 
ground. 

Tennessean. Some anima.'is thrive upon mast, but corn 
ied pork is generally esteemed the best, among us. 

New Yorker. Why sir, you are rather rough upon us, 
but let me tell you, Matty *1 fix'em, Matty'l fix'em^ 

Tennessean. I do not know who you mean by "Mat- 
ty," though I suppose you mean "Matty Clark." 

New Yorker. No sir, I mean Martin Van Buren, tlie 
leader of the republican party. 

Tennessean. The republican party ! why sir, have you 
any party in New York, except the republican party? 

New Yorker. Oh yes sir, we have the republican par- 
ty, or the Buck-tails, the ' Antimasonic party — ^the piety 
line of stages party — the working men's party — the Clay 
party— the old federal party — the Clinton party, and at 
least ten other parties. 

Tbnnesswan. Why sir, your state mtist be a very fee- 
tious one, and exactly such an one, that yon can never 
<^xpect to l^ve a President from it^ 
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New Yobkek. Matty n fix 'em, Matty '1 fix 'em; oui' 
•itate is the most populous of any in the Union— it is the 
wealthiest in the Union — ^it has the most commerce, and 
we can do as we please, as to President — 

Pewnsylvanian, Tbnnessba]^(, Kbwtucki4^n, Ohioa]\\ 
Virginian, Carolinian, all at once — ^Not exactly. 

Citizen op Ohio. At the last Presidemial election, 
Mew York gave a majority of four votes in her electoral 
college, for Gen. Jackson, and little Rhode Island gave her 
four votes for Mr. Adams, and exactly balanced New 
York. Do you suppose, that the people of the United States 
will look for a President in a state^ where factions exist 
such as you name? 

The sober matron of fifty years, called the United States, 
when she wishes jto marry a man, will hardly consents 
to marry intoafamilly, that is continually quarelling among; 
themselves, and with all the neighbors. 

Cabomnian. Why sir, you do not mean South Caro- 
lina, I hope. We are opposed, to paying duties, on goods 
imported into our state. JVfany families have gone to de- 
cay, of late years, in consequence of your Tariff. Onc& 
they were hospitality itself — they entertained every stran- 
ger, who came along, they sold their cotton crop to some 
Mew Yorker, for enough money, in hand, to take them up 
to New York, where they went; and there they received 
another part payment, which carried them to Bailston 
springs; where they soon needed another payment; and 
that one carried them to Niagara, where they got out ot* 
funds, but borrowed enough to take them to New York 
again, there they received the last cent due them, and they 
got home at last, with only one five dollar bill 'eft, for their 
whole crop of last year. Oh, this abominable TarifiT. 

Vbbhontbr. I do not wonder, that you, in Carolina, 
are going to decay, if you spend all yoa earn abroad. As 
well might a farm be expected to increase in fertility, oa 
which tobacco is raised, and have no manure spread over 
the soil, every year. Absentee landlords will ruin any 
country. 

South Cabolinian. Why sir, such is the destructive oa* 
ture of this miserable Tariff, that, many, who once were 
overseers, now own the fiirms and employ the sons of tK^ 
former landlords as overseeTS* 
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Vebmontbr. Why sir, I can readily believe you, be- 
muse if any man leaves his affairs to the management of 
others, without watching them every moment, the subaltern 
will soon become the principal, in any country. Tariff or 
no Tariff. The evils under which you lie, are loo deep for 
legislation. Congress has no power to regulate any naan's 
private affairs. Indeed, if your account be correct, and no 
one doubts it, should Congress collect no duties in your 
nullifying state, your situation would not be amended, be- 
cause, your absentees, would in that case, have the more 
money to go upon, and it is as easy to spend ten thoasand 
dollars in a year, as one thousand. * 

South Carolina Man. VVe do not permit any man to 
interfere in our own privates affairs. 

VERaio^'TER. We in tlie North, do not wish to interfere, 
in your private affairs, and it is certainly for our interest, 
to have you, do as you now do — sell your produce to us in 
the North — ^get some of your pay in advance, of our agents, 
who arc on the spot, to see how your crops are coming 
tbrward, minister to your inunediate wants, take your crop, 
when it is ready for delivery, and pay you for it, as you 
need it, in the traveling season, and the New Yorkers^, 
know how to fleece you of your money. 

South Caholinian. Yes, in the Western part of that 
State, when we arrive, at his house, the tavern-keeper 
stands in his bar, places the champaign, the Madeira, the 
rum, the gin, &,c on each side of him, he begins by turn- 
ing his head first on one side, then on the other, with as 
liatcful a look, as any black snake ever darted at his in* 
tended prey, commences, with his sirs, and silly affected 
airs, "Gentlemen you must be very much fatigued sirs."^ 
•*Sirs, your journey has fatigued you sirs." Here is 
champaign, very good sirs — ^here is gin sirs, of the best 
quality sirs. *'Sirs,"- -by this time, we call for a glass, 
perhaps a bottle of somethihg, to get rid of such hateful im- 
portunity. All the while, \Ve are in his house, the sample 
I have given you, is a good ohe, of the treatment we get. 

Kentuckiaw. Why not come out into our country, and 
"^pend your time? 

South Casouniak. Why sir^ we fell our crop to the 
"^artbern menJianti or Northern manufacturer and having 
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not received our full pay, we are a little fearful that Qnieas 
well watched, the man who owes us, xaaj fail, and we lose 
all that is due to us. We go up to New York, and we are 
told of the fascinations at the springs, and how cheap trav- 
eling is, in New York, and how cheap every thing is in 
that state, and we go forward to the springs, where we are 
imposed upon in every forni,we get rid of our money in short 
order, and then get more. We are then told how cheap it 
is traveling Westward, We travel West, and if we travel, 
either by land or water, it costs us more than double, we 
expected, because we are cheated by every person, with 
whom we deal. If we travel in the stage, some excuse is 
made for charging double the rate of stage fare, their 
printed offers tell us. At some stage office, a slick creature 
«ets into the stage, in the employ of the tavern-keepers, 
who calls liberally at every bar, for liquors, he never pays 
for, in order to get us to drink, and fleece us of our money. 
From the moment, we leave the city, until we return to it. 
tricks innumerable are practised upon us, of the same 
kind, though infinitely varied; and when we leave the 
state, we curse it, and never cease to curse it, as long as 
we live. 

OnioAN. Why not come out into Ohio? no landlord 
ever asks you to drink, unless he means to make no charge 
for what you drink. 

Kentuckian. So it is with us : and besides, our farmers 
and our planters entertain strangers, as you do in the 
South, and so far from charging you, any thing for what 
you receive from them, they would feel themselves quite 
hurt, should you offer any pay. Before our elections, io 
the summer, we are in the habit, of having barbacues, as 
we call them, where you would be invited to attend, and 
be made as happy as heart could desire. The dance, the 
song, the sprightly conversation — sometimes the public 
speeches, would entertain and delight you. Your money 
would be saved to you, your health preserved, and you 
would go home, with none but emotions the most agreea- 
ble, and you would never curse Kentucky. 

Tenhesseean. It is exactly so, in Tennessee, ag it is 
in Kentitekj. 
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MigsouBiAiff. So it is in Missouri, and I wonder you do 
not visit UB, iovtead of the Yankees of Western New York. 

VjBSXoinPBB. Interrupting him. DonH call them, Yan 
kees, they axe only Antimasons, and a motley group of 
rough Chrisaans. 

&FFBKDSHFSR, (A Buck^s couuty mao.) Iogham% 
wife, says she would not care so much about it, but Mrs. 
Eaton, wah r>nthing at all, at all, when a young woman, 
but an Irishman's daughter, who kept a tavern, when her 
name was Margaret O'Neil. 6he need not raise her head 
so high, MfH. Ingham says, because her husband is Secre- 
tary of de War, and such crowds, in coaches, call to see 
her every dav. Why, says Mrs. Ingham, when we all 
rode, along, t(»der tay, to Kadsby's, ^£s. Eaton in her car- 
viage, behind us all ; out comes four hundred officers, gen- 
tleman's and laties to welcome Mrs. Eaton, Mrs. Parry and 
Hrs. Tonelsoii, and not a soul, so much as said Pooh, to any 
of us! Oh! how mat, Mrs. Ingham was. Ingham's wife 
says, she will yet see the tay, when Mrs. Eaton will not 
stand close to de bresident at a levee, without a ruffle on 
her tress, or any ting on her head, but her peutiful hair, 
and have tousands bowing to her, and den passing right py 
Mrs. Ingham, without so much as seeing her black silk 
night cap, and her coarse home-made blue, woolen stock- 
ens, all de way, nearly up to her knees, so she won't. 

Two pottles of vine, and de new suit spoiled ! At dat rate, 
my husband taught, de six tousand tawlcrs, would soon pe- 
gone, slick enough. 

O'Habba. And is that the way, things are going on 
Jiere? And how does Ingham think to turn about Pennsyl- 
vania, against Gen. Jackson? 

DiFFENDERFER. Vy Ingham says, dare are dree local 
j^arties in Bennsylvania — one about Pittsburgh in de West 
—-a second about the centre of the State, in Buck's county 
and about it, — and a third, about Philadelphia. Dat dare 
are, de feteral barty, de anti-masons, and the Calhounites, 
besides the old democratic barty— dat, among all dese bar- 
ties, he can get de vote of old Bennsylvania, for Calhoun, 

O'Harra. He may get the federal party in Buck's coun- 
ty, who are quakers, but no Irishman nor the son of an Iriflb^ 
jnan^ will ever deseoft a true Uoodod lusVimaii) like Jack- 
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«oii. Pittsburg is true to the core — so is all the West — 
the center is true, and so is Philadelphia, and the East end 
of the State. / 

Tennesseean. Pennsylvania will never desert Gene- 
ral Jackson. Ingham may conspire, Calhoun may praise 
up his "charming party," the two bottles of wine may be 
burst, in the lottery office, near the stove-pipe, under Ing- 
ham's cloak, or his new mole-skin suit, the cards may be 
-shufHed and cut and dealt out and played in a corner — 
Calhoun may declare himself an anti-mason, to Phineas 
L, Tracy, Matty Clark may keep about him, his coffin- 
handbill relations, but old Hickory, is safe yet, and of that, 
I'll bet a ROCK as big as my fist. 

Massachusetts Man, But, by gawly, pray tell us, how 
Oen. Jackson got himself into such difficulties, by sur- 
roundin^sr himself by such miserable creatures for Secreta- 
ries? Why there appears to be neither talent, learning, 
good breeding, nor good sense among them. And they are 
till, except one, it seems; conspiring to overthrow him. 
1 guess J he had/nt ought, to have selected stick men for his 
cabinet, 

Tennes&eean. Why I will candidly tell you, sir, all 
about it. You know Mrs. Jackson died soon after the re- 
sult of the election was known, and the General himself, 
was very unwell at the time. And you know too, that the 
General and his lady haU lived about forty years together 
very happily, none more so, and they had no children. In 
such cases, the attachment between husband and wife is 
more ardent than where they have children left, for the 
bereaved heart to rest on. Gen. Jackson came down to 
the city, full of grief and out of health, and he felt very 
naturally, as if all the world was nothing to him. The 
eleventh hour men flocked around him by thousands, like 
vultures for their prey, and they forced upon the President, 
men like themselves, by every artifice, [such as Ingham 
used,] and having imposed upon the General, such un- 
worthy creatures, all the rest, naturally followed afler such 
a miserable cabinet, so formed. 

. Scarcely a real friend of the President came near him^ 
out of real respect and kindness to him. . When tKe Gen- 
eral, began to do his business, in his office, he aooa le«vcw^ 

2i %v 
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how ho had surrounded liimself, and he must clear Ih^i 

New Yobkkr, Malty 'li fix em, Matty 'II fix em. 

-TKfflitSBEBAN, Nearly all the Genural's real friends, 
every where, wanted LiviagBton, for HeL-relary of State, 
because weltnew him to be a real statesman, a true friend 
of the General's from the first, and every wav worthy of 
the oflice. It is said, by aonre author, thnt iliere are but 
two ways of reaching the summits of power, either to crswl 
up like a serpent, or By up like an eagle. Livingston h 
nn eagle, and my New York friend here, seema tu know 
fiomothing of one, who resembles the serpent. 

We wanted M'Lane of Delaware, in the Treasury de- 
partment, (vho is ihe moat able financier, in the Union, 
Gallatin not oxr^epted. 

We wanted Woodbury for Secretary of the Navy. That 
office was due lo the North and Ekisi, and no one could be 
hetier fitted fur it, .than the man who Woodbury all Ihe 
pa.<;t blunders, in the Naval De^arlnjeni, in the ocean of 
Torgctfulness. This weak branch of North Carolina pine, 
was unfit for a business, be knew noihing about, and no 
one scarcely wanted him, at all, bat he fished about Nash- 
ville, diiring two years before ihe election, under the pre- ii 
tense of visiting his sister who lives about thirty miles 
from Gen. Jackaoa's farm, ho published a spcocb as bis, to 
the. Senate, a^aio^t confirming Clay^g nomination, as Sec- 
retary of Stale, which wo all know, was nevet; delivered 
any where. By his arts and hia inirigues, he united him- 
self with a set of eleventh hour men, and finally, got into 
a place, the duties of which, he knows nothing about, and 
- he must be put out of il, as soon as we can eSeci it. 

We wanted Gov. Cass for. Secretary ofWiir, if Eatoudiil 
not wish to have it, and as EOon as, that can be d^C^tly 
done, it will be done. Gov. Casa is a man of hai;i()^9(ne 
talents, extremely well educated, knows. a]l about If^foa 
affairs, and was almost raised in a camp. At some future 
flay, he yet may bo President of the Uiiited Stales, wheft 
Ohio gels strong enough, to bring him for\yard, wiA a. 
prospect of success. 

We must have a new .Postmaster General, ibe pr^ent 
one, aot being popular witb original Jaok^oaian?, itho 
A*ro aot^ &ad never 'wiU, forget \fe'i4,«,YA vWK«atuck^ 
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CUay-connnittee. The old court party there, difili^ehiiQ^ 
and the opposition are opposed to him. He apd all his rer- 
lations, will go out of office, and then, we will have peace- 
ful times. ,. 

Nbw Yorker. Matty'l fix 'em. (He goes out of the 
room.) 

Texnesseean. The Bucktail is off, and I am glad .of it. 
We have been excessively pestered with that set of politi- 
cians. While Gov. Clinton lived, we thought of no on^ 
but of him, for Secretary of State — when he died, Van Bu- 
ren, who turned around at the eleventh hour, for office^ 
though he did almost nothing for the General, yet, by 
combining with Ingham, and the Crawfordites he some- 
how, I hardly know how, got to be Secretary of State. 
So iar as gentlemanly behaviour, mildness, caution and 
considerable industry go, he does pretty well in his ofBce, 
but, he is so unpopular every where, except among the 
Bucktails, that we must ship him off, either to England, if 
Talleyrand should be there, too, or, if not, we will send 
him, a minister to the Grand Turk, where he can intrigue 
and manage as much as he pleases. He is a mere politi' 
tician, not a statesman, at all, and when any one asks him 
about bringing forward any public measure of importance, 
he always replies, by inquiring how such a man, will like 
it? How it will affect his popularity in Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, &c.? Away with him, I say, to Europe, where he 
may carry on, in his best style of diplomacy. He never 
can be president, nor get even one electoral vote, South 
and West of the Delaware river. Clinton was a great . 
statesman. Van Buren a great Bucktail politician. 

We in Tennessee, despise all the cant about "regular 
nominations" 'Hhe republican party" and all that stuff and 
nonsense. We are all republicans. Gen. Jackson knows, 
the federalists are as true republicans, as ever breathed, 
and we ought to extend, not contract, the circle, which en- 
closes within it, talents, learning, experience, wisdom, vir- 
tue and patriotism. Our country has a right to call into 
her highest offices, the very highest grade of qualificatioiqi 
for those offices. As well might one, passing through an 
orchard, select the poorest, sourest apples, in preference to - 
the best, merely because the latter was called <)^^>^^'^isiqni^ 
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Island Greening," or"lhe New Jersey Pippin." Even the 
■ rab apple, may be useful to a femily, in small quantities. 
I)iit they need too much aweeleuing lo render them palata- 
ble enough, to be u«edexcluaively. And so it iB,wilhyaui 
miserable Bucktail, who requires too much of office, to keep 
hini true and faithful (o us. 

You see our ticwh, about the future, and yoii see too, that 
we cannot just at this moment, do all we intend to do, but 
you ought to remember, that the world was not made ia 
one day. It will all come right Jet. tien. Jackscn must 
have time to efTect the reformaiions, which we know he 
will effect, ID due Beaeon. Had he had his health, perfect- 
ly, when ho came into power, had not deep, aye, the deep- 
est domeeticaffliciion weif;hed him down, at thai lime, Bont; 
of his presienl difficulties would have been in bis way. My 
word ill it, he will Burraonnt ihem all, and ovtntually be- 
come, ihe mnst userul and ihe most popular president ve 
over had, fii:iee VFaahington's lime. 

Having cleared out the present unllirlnnato cabinet, T 
would not be surprised to s«e him selecting honest Adams 
raen, especially in Ohio, where the original AdaUis men, 
vrited fi-r Mr, Adams, from the purest mutives, as their vote 
was very unpopular, and the Clay men have used them as 
mere make-weighta, without giving them any thing. Gen. 
J>,ck<-ja will uot treat them Bo; he is liberal enough to 
moke nllowance, for a little Yankee predilection, in favour 
ot fh"ir native New England, and they may yet find Gen. 
Jackson, far more kind to them, than over Clay would be, 
were he in power, 

PniLAnEiPHUN, Well what will you do with the Uni- 
ted States' Bank? Will you re-charier il? 

Tesnessbe-^n. I presume so. Van Buren, and the New- 
Yorkers, wish lo destroy this bauk, so that when a new one 
is chartered, they can gel it located in N. York. They cal- 
culnie, on oneof two things leither to destroy this bankanfl 
not have one in ilB place, eo as to give the business to ihetr 
own banks ; or if the confusion in the currency and the los- 
;-es of many millions by the government, in the revenue, 
make it impossible to get along at all, without a Natinnal 
naaki'ike the one now in existence, [and that must be the 
rfVfllll] ia thst case; then New Yoi\iqi9'«vUnia.ke a dcsper- 
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ate effort again, to get the United States Bank, located in 
New York. But my dear sir, (jJen. Jackson, will just as 
soon, put his hand in the fire, a^ destroy the present bank, 
or rather refuse to grant it a uf v charter. Only think of 
a few of the consequences. Refuse U) re-charter the bank, 
and PirtPb :r;^h, V/iocinuafi, Louisville, St. Louis, Nashville, 
and New Orleans, wiii be crushed at one blow. 

The men of business in all countries, have not the most 
money of their own, for if they had, th^y would cease to 
labour and toil to make money enough to retire from busi- 
ness. If they can borrow as much mone> as they need to 
do a large business,jthey will be actively engaged, in impro- 
ving the country, in ten thousand ways, add to its wealth, 
increase its value, spread its commerce over every river, 
lake and sea — sweep away the forests and build up towns, 
villages and cities. Take away the United States' Bank, 
and all this useful class of men are out of employ, the 
noisv din of business ceases in the streets, the wave is no 
longer whitened with the canvas of the vessel, the steam- 
er ceases to snort, or even to snore, ihe stages pass and re- 
pass empty of passengers, no new houses appear, and the 
old ones decay and become tenantless, the roof falls in, and 
the tall weeds, and the knotted grass grow in the streets. 
Do you suppose Gen. Jackson wishes to see all this take 
place under his admmistration? No, sir, he has, all his 
days been a stirring, industrious man, and he loves such 
men too well, to harbor the most secret wish to injure them. 
Besides, the injury would be done to his very best friends, 
who more than all others, made him President, and now 
sustain him in power. Why should Philadelphia be in- 
jured by him? That city, contains the soundest monied 
capitalists, in the Union. The people are the most moral, 
most industrious, most useful, in all respects, of any in the 
world, and like Pennsylvania herself, politically as liberal 
as the winds of heaven. 

Ohio wants capital to enable her, when her canals are 
completed, to carry off her surplus produce to a market. 
H< r own banks are rather nominal, fhan real ones, with 
capital scarcely enough for the stockholders. 

The present Bank, could furnish all the millions Ohio 
would need to enable her to carry off her prodac^^v^ W^^^ 

24* 
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up new towii8, open new roads, and improve all the old 
ones, and in fine enable her to reap all the rich harvest of 
profit, now ready for the sickle. Re-charter the bank, and 
branches of it, will be instantly located along the Ohio 
Grand Canal. 

If this bank fall, who would gain by it? New York, the 
brokers, shavers, bankers, bankrupts and swindlers, would 
be the only gainers . Who would lose by it? The industri- 
ous classes — the fanner and the mechanic, by broken 
banks, and by all that train of evils, which, fifteen years 
ago, swept over this country, like a deluge of fire, blasting 
and destroying all honest men, and defrauding the public 
treasury of its dues. Sixty millions of dollars, lost to the 
labouring people of this Union, is a low estimate, for that 
unfortunate period. Does Gen. Jackson wish to reinstate 
those times? No, sir, he says, that he throws but hints for 
refiection, and that is well enough, but all he wants, is pub^ 
lie reflection, and such restrictions put upon the new bank, 
as may be necessary and proper. 

No one can object to that course, though the present 
bank has done no harm, and almost infinite good to our 
whole country. In order to enrich a few Bucktails in New 
York, who would wish to see Philadelphia prostrated, in her 
commerce with Ohio and the Western country, so that New 
York could shave Ohio to the very bone. Who believes 
Gen. Jackson would destroy the present bank? I do not, 1 
assure you, gentlemen. 

Ohio will carry off* her produce, either to New Orleans 
or Canada, but none to New York. In those portions of 
the year, when the ice locks up the Northern market, Ohio 
will trade to New Orleans, and return with her coffee, cot- 
ton and sugar. In the summer, and early in the antumn, 
when the Ohio and Mississippi are too low for navigation, 
she will go to Canada with her pork, lard and flour, and re- 
turn with her British broadcloths, and her guineas and 
sovereigns. This is the natural course of things, North 
and South, but she will visit Philadelphia at all seasons of 
the year, with her droves of cattle, horses and hoga, and re- 
turn with domestic goods, the wines and the silks of France, 
the fruits of Portugal, Spain and Italy, the wares of Liver- 
pooJf Holland and Germany, the cloths of England, and the. 
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mannfactures of Philadelphia herself. Hardware, and heavy 
articles will sametimes be purchased in Baltimore and sent 
round by New Orleans, or transported over the mountains, 
when the rail road is completed. 

Kentucky and Tennessee, will do nearly as Ohio will. 
Sometimes going North, and sumetimes going South to a 
market, as best suits the season of the year, or the price of 
the article carried to a place f sale. 

To enable the Western people to carry on all their busi- 
ness, the state banks, there, can no more do it, than one could 
dip out the ocean and make its bed dry, with a tin dipper. 
Gen. Jackson knows better, than to suppose any such thino-. 
Massachusetts Man, 1 think you are from Kentucky, 
sir, and what think you of our Webster, as an orator compe- 
red with your Clay? 

Kentuckian. Mr. Clay is the greater orator. When he 
speaks, his words flow along, in a constant stream, sweeter 
than honey. He is always self possessed, rising neither too 
high, nor sinking too low. His oratory costs him no labour, 
his eye glistens as he proceeds, sometimes, with an arch leer 
when he is ironical, sometimes with a frown, when he con- 
demns, and he is as easy, as fluent, and as happy, in his ex- 
pressions, as heart could desire. His auditors sit at ease 
listen to him, with pleasure, and oftentimes, are enraptured 
with a display of powers, that costs him no effort, to exhibit. 
There is no appearances, of labour about it, and the auditor 
is captivated before he knows it, and carried off by the ora- 
tor, out of himself. 

Mr. Webster is a great man, and his very appearance in- 
dicates it, and puts the auditor on his guard, from the mo- 
ment, Mr. Webster rises to address him; but unless the 
speaker rises to his highest key» and makes his mightiest ef- 
forts, the hearer, is determined not to surrender his judg 
ment, to an intellectual giant, who stands in the arena, arm- 
ed cap-a-pie, to conquer or die. On some great subject, he 
rises into sublimity, and like some mighty deluge, sweeps 
away all before him. 

Missouri Man. I have heard both your orators often 
and let me compare them, to two animals, one now extinct 
though once livmg in oar state, and the other there yet. \ 
suppose neither of you, will like the comparison, Y^ i^ ^V 
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pears to me, not a bad one. Mr Clay resembles our Ante- 
lope, gamboling and playing at his ease — sometimes, he 
runs as swift as the wind, then wheeling about, with his head 
and tail up, pacing slowly along, upon his back track, until, 
for his mere sport, he starts again, and away he goes, so 
swiftly, that yuu see a mere streak where he runs over the 
boundless prairie. 

Mr. Webster, appears before you, a Mammoth of the 
largest size, his trunk rising and faiiing, his monstrous tusks^ 
proudly aloft in the air, until he sess a cane brake, in his 
way, he rushes into it, breaks ii all down and tramplas it un- 
der his feet, eats ever\ leaf olT the siiilks, the ciine patch is 
all destroyed, levelled with the earth, and desolation reigns, 
whore, a few moments before, a g em lield appeared 

Tkwesseea?;. Mr, Webster is tr-tly a great man, and 
he 13 gr at in every thmg, because lie scorns to do a mean ac- 
tion, and he is as srnoo:h, in his manners, as liberal in his 
fev'>lii)<7S, a-.d as good a man, as New England can boasc, or 
as any pTtoi* the Union, can desire. Gen. Jackson likes 
hnn much, as a man, and often invites him to his house. 
WeallMiO Mr. Webster. 

1 sh->uld like to hejr, from sonne \ew Hampshire man, if 
one t>c present, about (lov. Woodbury, whom we all want 
for Ser.retary of I he Navy. 

New Hami's:ieke Max. The Hon. I.evi Woodbury is 
forty yeara of age. He was b.;rn i'» New Hampshire, re- 
ceived his education at Dartmouth CoIle:?c, and studied law 
ui'.dcr the venenible Judge Reeved at ijtchlield. — He enter- 
ed upon the piofossiom at P rtsmo!th, m his native state, 
where he almost immediately rose i.iio high reputation, and 
before he ranched his thi'-tieth year was raised to the bench 
01 the Su{»rcmeCoii;t of New ilampchiie. He discharged 
the duties ut this place with i-reat ind.slry, and talent, some 
aFtht) evidences oi which are to be tVmnJ in elaboraie opin- 
ions i=.'i the ;>rin.ed reports of that stite — until al>ont the year 
1 i2, when he was eleced Goveinor of the st te. — This of- 
fice he n'lod one term; and was a candidate '.'cr a second; but 
the opp si'c party receiving an acce-siot; of strength, he was 
unsuccessful. As aa evidence, ho rever, thj: the miitati«)ns 
of party did not impair his esseniial popularity, or lessen the 
c'oniidence of his fellow-citizens ia hi? capacity and iotegri- 
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ty, be WB8 a year or twn arianrgrdi, on baiDg chi 
ber of the HauBa of Repremntaiivei, niuiie Spwker of ihat 
body, and during ihs samfl BBS^ioQ wai electad a SsQiior of 
die United Sviea. In this Btiiion he remained unvil Ihe 
fourth of MHrcb of the pretent yeir, diBling;uiahed for hisat' 
tealion to public buiinesc, and hia ■ccntttcy in InnHcting It, 
both AB a member of (he NktbI and Judicial Commillec, and 
more aspecially as ona of the Commiilea on Commerce, of 
which he wis Ihe Chairman tor ihe last twn or three years. 
In all the great queaiions which hava called forth the laleni 
of iha Senate, during his seal in that body, he hnealsu Inkea 
a pari and shown himself equal to iheir diacaesion tie is 
rematliiblo for the accuracy and fullness of hisinformatinn, 
on et'ery subjecl he undsriakea lo dis 'U9'. a* well as for the 
clearnesa and f irce with which he communicntei it. This 
vatuxblp ■ bareclerisiic is nut cunlined merely lo hi< more 
eliboraieefftrtBon the floor of Congress, but it is shiiwn not 
loBB rBra»rknbly, and perhaps more ufefully. in lii» various la- 
bors on ill* several cooi'nitlees to whi'-h he ha'; belan?pd. and 
especially in hfi^ging before the Senate and c.irryingt' itragh 
il, the » iri lua inensurea recoininended by the committee on 
Comnerae, Coming from a commerciDl quarter of the 
Union, he has emerod warmly into the aup;iort of ilie in- 
terests of ir»de and natigition, and has lost no oppnrtonily 
of imprijvinjf all the udvantages for obtainini' useful kaow- 
Jedge on these aubjecis, afforded either by his public Bla- 
tion, or hii eiiensive BcquBiDtaace with mea of business. 

Atnidsc the pursuits uf law and politics, Judge Woodbury 
has not neglected Ihe cultivation of letters. As a marabei.- 
of the joint Library CommiUee of Congress, lie has mani- 
fested great zeal, na we4 as good taste, in forming n collec- 
tion of b'<oks, of whi-'h thecoiinlfy may well be proud; and 
as a Senator, he has introduced or aided »arious measures 
for the promotion of learniug and the arta. From the cir- 
cumstances of his situation, and the interest he takes in aa- 
val matters, his Icnowledge on this subject is extensive, and 
the naval service could not (iud among our public men, a, 
jBore^ealouaand more ofRcient friend. 

TEiTKEssBBAn. When 1 heard him lately, ia tjie Senate, 

L-ombatling on Ibo republican side of the question, against. 

. erery other Senator from New Bu^l&od, v^-«t«<^i&'^ 
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emi British btftd, imMnil^ occurwd to my mind, a»A* 
will fBjwat Ihem. — 

"Sisp.kfelllawisph AbiiW,falllifTil,fond 
Among tba faiUitm, Mihrul onlj be; 

Among innuqetablefUie, luunafed, 
t'nahaken, unRducM, auUrtl^td, 
HI* rn^li; he iffn, hn HAw, Ua wal ; 
Nor nmntet, nor ettlipic, with liim wioughl. 
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Though angle. Piom anidu (bf m Ihrlh 
I>oog w»j Oirough hoiiil* icnm, nhkh he 
Supertof, nor of TiDlenni IWr'd «n5hl; 
AdiI Kith it\mnd Kotn, Ma bock he idiu'i 
On itioae proud Seoalnit, tn swifi dssRiieii 

Nkw IlAMKutHE Mah, The quut 
well deserved. 

TKMHEsgREiTf, \yho Will gjve IIS n skfitcb, of Mr. Van 
Burtm'a character 

Ojtia M*N. I do not like him very well, because he, 
aad his frieada, have unilbraily, voted in Consress, against 
every Iliiiig denr to ui, bill ati)l, the Biicklails may sue the 
propriely of dsaisiing from any mora oppomcion tn ua. We 
all feel rare enough, already, and wish not to do any Ihing 
to widen the breach between Ohio and New York — so I 
wish to be tileol. 

CuNTonuN VROM Nbw Yokk.* Wei! theo, gentlemen, 
if no one else will descrilw Martin Van Buren to the life, 
I will du it in short order, and eorrectly loo. 
Aw,. Proceed sir, in your biography ol Mr. Van Buren. 
Ci,i.MT()Nu.N. Who his father wan, Inever knew, and 
probahly never ahull know. Neither his earlv obscurity 
nor his emerging front it, has any thing peculiar in it, in 
this country. Ckiv, C's, friends educated him, and placed 
him in a profeeaiun, that in bJI countries is a respectable 
one, and in ihia country, often lends to eminence — Boine- 
tiines to the highest ofticea. He ia doubtless, a man at' 
considerable talent, and no one calls him a bad man. — 
When he first appeared at the bar. Now York was Cut up 

• ThiacliiT.-irter of Mr. Vta Buien, is aiitihiilcfl, liow inily, I know 
lioi, 10 a tonaei meakm a! CaagiCEE, th)ia Uu.llaiid, I lequesud tilt 
fiinidlifi (Miio,UilurniEhUtiivIe*Ssf h<iD,but tliefdid oat, [f iajus- 
OuBit JJIt. Vanlhimi, iiilonoi(nliias*«rii.aaoooo'ieiliiioi»nill otbsa, 
jatte&raisf — ' — " -'* 



iatQ fecUoa^, tfe^ yere Jl^d qn by gf^i talents, Bu^rites, 
Lewisites, Hurtling mpn, djea?Qcrat», f5?«}|eirali8t^, and Clii^- 
t;oniaus filled the state with strife, a^ld th^se fections re- 
semWed Hi^rhland clans, difiei^eptiy cja^, mafcliing ajong, 
>vith discordant music. To take an active part among 
these parties, the young lawyer, left the philosophy of his 
profession, and became shrewd, cunning, artful and labo- 
rious. He was resolved to gaip disjtinction by labor, toil, 
and diligence. 

A word dropped to him, he could remember, or forget, 
magnify or diminish, repeat it or opt, aa best suited hi^ 
interest. He formed a connecting link between the dif- 
ferent leaders, none we^e more copvenient and few so able 
to effect any object in view. Did any one want a coali- 
tion formed ? he could cement, or withdraw it, when ne- 
cessary. He could understand or misunderstand a hint — 
he could advance opinions, either real or pretended, and 
expressed • too, in such a manner, that they might be in- 
terpreted in a dozen ways — the words might mean almost 
any thin^, or nothing at all. He could create a friendship 
or a feud, peace or war among friends, or he could neu- 
tralize, when he pleased, either friends or foes. Jf he 
could be believed, no man would make greater sacrifices 
for the public good, than Mr. Van Burea. It is easy to 
see, that amidst scenes like these, tife subaltern soon be- 
comes the principal, like an overseer, on a nullifier's plan- 
tation. He who is so much confined in, soon becomes at 
least, the equal of him, who confides in him. A very few 
years thus spent, brought with them, considerBtion and 
rewards, and he took his sje^t, among th.e elders of the 
political church. He was elected to the Senate of New 
York. Patronage ireceived, was repaid by patrpaage, in 
return. As a public speaJ^er, in thje Seriate, he was fluent, 
affable in his nianners, quick to tl^ink, and always ready 
to meet any emergency. Few surp.9,sseii him in debate. 
If he did not convinc.e, he was aj^irays listened to with re- 
spect and attentipp. At that tirofB, any party in the state, 
^Quid hay^ hail^ h^m a^ an aj^^ ^^ixiliary, and in the 
end, nearly all parties J^^ap (>ppqr^uni.ty to do ^p. Soijae- 
times hesuppqr.t;ed Gpy. Clinton, sppqiet^^ Goy. Tpnjp- 
kinB, Dttrinff Qpv. qiin.j^> lasl yp^, hs ^^W. ?i^s^^>?^ 
empire with Mr. Van Buien, in ne^v \oi>L. 
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nis onward career very naturally carried hita into the 

United Stales' Senate. There he moved, wbeneyer he 
moved ai alt, wuh ability, prudence, and discretion. He 
stood committed to no parlicular svslem, or if committed, 
it was in such u flight maimer, that he cnuld easily, in one 
[It, di^ngHge himself. Me was familiiirly called, "a. 
immiltal mun," He mingled oiten in debate, and 
earnestly luo, but so coniending, that he could ehift sides 
in an iiiBlani, wiihont subjecting himself to any impnta' 
lion (ui bis inconsistency. Assuming and laying aside 
his weapons of warfare, as best suited bisinierest, no one 
seemed to find anv fault ivilh him. 

He watched every sign of the times, and at a propilitous 
moment, and no one knows that moment better than he 
does, he threw bis whole weight into the •'cales against Mr. 
Adams. From that time, his gaze was tixed immovably 
on the office of Secretary of Slate, until he actually found 
himself the Premier under tien. Jackson. Al first, it is 
said, the Presidciil did not esteem him very highly, but 
tfaisevil wasaoou surmounted by a mild temper, concilia- 
ting mannera, and a^ble, polite and respectful address. 
He who had, for many years past, rolled along the road in 
a splendid coach, could now., to please a plain Tennessee 
Farmer, ride out on horseback, everv morning, with the 
President, through I^nnsyh'ania Avenue, or across Rock 
Creek, and through Ueorgelowu! 

He kindly administered to all the wants of the President. 
tf he discussed any subjecl with the honest old man, he 
was BUi« to be convinced that the President's views were 
entirely correct. He who wishes to be useful, must ren- 
tier himself acceptable, before be can attain his object. 
Mf. Van Buren succeeded in all respects. The President 
very honestlj, and naturally enough, concluded that the 
man who always' treafed him vriih so much deference 
respect, and kindness, was a man of good sense, whiwe 
adviseit would be safe to follow. Be made him the deposi- 
tary of his secrets, and a liberal sharer of his power. 
Patronage was showered down, with no sparing hand, on 
the personal friends of the Premier. Almost any office, 
ia the departmenis of State, of War, and the Post office, 
iraa^ivenaway, just aahe wUhed, Deference was now 
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no longer necessary, and th'e Secretary might alnaost be 
considered as the real President. His partisans, every 
where, openly avowed their belief, that the President was 
entirely under his control- 

The opposition to him in the South, his want of friends 
in the West, with the certainty that his longer continuance 
in the cabinet, would retard, if not prevent his future ad- 
vancement to the highest office in the Union^ will induce 
his resignation of the Premiership. By about June, 1831, 
he will be studying how he can trim his vessel and spread 
his sails, so as to reach the desired haven at last. 

As I have extenuated nothmg, (if I know my own heart) 
so I have set down nothing in malice, or even unkindnese, 
or if I have, unwittingly, done so, his unkindness to my 
old friend, Clinton, is my ample apology with all goo<l 
men.— ExEU5T Omjses. 

John C. Calhoun. 

Though I did not become personally acquainted with Mr. 
Calhoun, the Vice-President, yet seeing him every day, 
either presiding in the Senate, or mingling with the people, 
I will give my impressions of the man as he has appeared 
to me, 'Nearly, if not quite, six feet in height, straight 
limbed, muscular, very well proportioned; he is more 
wrinkled and care worn, than 1 had expected frpm his re- 
puted age, which is not quite fifty years. His voice is 
shrill, and to my ear, harsh, grating, and very disagreeable. 
The rapidity, violence, and vehemence, with which he 
rolls out every sentence he utters in the chair of the Sen- 
ate, contrasts unfavorably with the mellow tones and sil- 
very voice of Gen. Samuel Smith, who always presides, 
when the Vice-President leaves the chair. I was told by 
members of the Senate, that the harshness of Mr. Cal- 
houn's voice, and the violence of his manner, at first 
always so disagreeable to a stranger, would, in time, wear 
off, and not be noticed, but thirty days produced, I 
confess, quite a contrary effect on my unfortunate ears, 
which could bear the the piercing shrieks of the Winne- 
bagoes, in their war dances, but never could endure, with-* 
out great pain and suffering, the shrill, ^tiu^ lQ\i<^ ^1 
Mr. CalbouD^a voice. He sits in ftie cteat, Voq, ^>brx^ wsa 
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naturally expects to see seated, Wisdom, in her mildest, 
most dignified and loveliest garb ; and hear tones issuing 
thence, soil and melodious as the music of the spheres, or 
as the harps which angels use, can convey. His manners 
too, as he appears at the fireside, have in them an uneasi- 
ness, a hurried, incoherent air, which savor strongly of a 
deep, settled unhappiness, buried in the deepest recesses 
of the heart. 

He is a man of considerable talent, without doubt, but T 
cannot call him much of a courtier, nor a man very well 
calculated either to rise into the Presidency, or if there, 
to be very happy, while at the summit of power. He wants, 
it seems to me, patience, mildness, caution ; though not 
perhaps, all the restless ambition, energy, and activity that 
any candidate, for any office, could even desire. His 
honest Scotch-Irish face, too, shows every moment, each 
thrilling passion, operating within, and peeping out its 
head at the window of his heart. 

He is no intriguer, nor oven a courtier, though called the: 
"Father of the Niillifiers;'' and he is accused too, of hav- 
ing changed all his notions about the Tariff and Internal 
Improvements. Thi^ he acknowledges, I l,elievej and it 
would not be unjust to pass a severe sentence of condem- 
nation upon him. His whole soul, is, doubtless, engaged 
in contriving the ways and means, how he may, one day, 
become the, President of the United States. His position 
in the Union, the daring, restless, unchastened, if not un- 
holy, and dangerous ambition of his prominent friends in 
South Carolina, have swept away from beneath his feet, 
nearly all the ground he stood on under Col. Monroe's ad- 
ministration; which, if he could have maintained until 
now, might have afforded a prospect, not very bright indeed, 
of his finally realizing the grand object of his lofty am- 
bition. 

Mr. Calhoun is now, at the same age of life, when Ccesar 
began his career of conquests, pf glory and renown, and 
displayed, on the whole, pcihaps, more real talent, than 
any one ever did, before or since his day. 

At the age of fifty years, the intellect of man is in all 

its glory. Rich in the accumulated stores of learning, de- 

rJved from books, through whose wilderness of sweets, the 

wind has flown, lighting on eac\i oi^^xvm%\iVi^'8««v^^wdex- 
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fracting honey from every flower; it is prepared to bear 
awary to its home, its delicious load, and deposit it in its 
cbH. This is the man of learning. 

If he be a politician, there is not one mazy passage, lead- 
ing into the political labyrinth, that he has not often trod- 
den, with the clue in his hand, and by that means reached 
its inmost recesses. His passions, though somewhat cool- 
ed, yet his senses are not much blunted, his physical pow- 
ers not much diminished, and all the objects of sense are 
deeply and vividly impressed upon his soul ; to which, they 
have so long conveyed all the ideas, which the senses can 
communicate to the mind. 

At one glance of his eye, upon any one he converses 
Avith, he can read every thought, every emotion of the mind 
in his every look. Every gesture he makes, every word he 
utters, strikes through the heart, at which he looks, coolly, 
calmly, dispassionately, covered, as to his eye, as every 
heart is, by thinnest go?s imer. In a moment, whenever he 
pleases, he leads captivity captive. If the snows of fifty 
winters have whitened the head, they have only cooled the 
passions just enough, to take from all objects, their false 
glare, and thus enable the eye to behold them in their true 
light. Passion no longer leads to bewilder, nor dazzles to 
blind. This is the politician at fifty years old, his passions 
somewhat abated, but his ambition, at its highest point of 
temperature, he then best knows how to lay wise plans, 
and how best to carry them into execution. 

Just at this propitious moment, for Mr. Calhoun's elefa- 
tion to the lofty summit, at which he aims, his petulence 
and peevishness; his nullifying views; his revelation of 
bed chamber conversations, have swept away from beneath 
his feet, all the ground he once stood upon, before the 
American people. I suspect, that his political life is near 
its close — his sands nearly run out, unless he can turn his 
political hour glass upside down. 

When ho appeared in Congress, he was hailed as a fixed 
star of the tenth masjnitude, in the political firmament; but 
on a careful examination of him, through good glasses, the 
great eccentricity of his orbit, determined him to be^ a 
comet, moving with a momentary glare, sometimes sldirly 
(as he passed through the constellatioa of iivlettn\\\!K^i!cs<%^- 
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ment,} sometimes swiftly^ as he passed through the sign of 
impatiencey and now^ he begins to fade upon the ey^, in 
the sign of nullification, and in a moment, he will, in a 
faint streak expire. 

Thus we see, that the same, heavenly object at first, sup- 
posed to be a telescopic star, the smallest ever heard off 
on further examination, was deemed a comet, small indeed, 
but still a comet, of wonderful eccentricity; until, in defi- 
ance of all the calculations of the wisest astronomers, with 
the very best glasses^ now in use, of the latest improve- 
Sdent, was at last, discovered by every naked eye, gazing 
at its faint glare, to be, nothing but a meteor expiring 
without noise, in the faintest streak: of light! Even now, it 
is gone, to be seen no more forever. 

1 intro duce to the reader, William B» Lewis, one of the 
Auditors. As I have known him many years, most inti- 
mately, what I am about to say of him, I know to be liter- 
ally true. I have spent many happy days with him, at his 
own splendid and hospitable mansion, in sight of Nashville; 
at the Hermitage, and every where else, in Tennessee,, 
where I wished to visit. During many months, in Wash- 
ington, I saw him every day, and know him perfectly welL 

He is now about Mty years old, though, he does not ap- 
pear so old, by several years. He is six feet in height, per- 
tbctly straight limbed — of a light complexion, has blue 
eyes, which carry in them, a mild lustre, a true index of 
his heart. In company, he is rather silent, remarkably 
modest in his manners, and his mind is as serene as seren- 
ity itself. He is one of the most industrious men, in the 
world, rising very early in the morning, and attending to 
business, frequently) until midnight. 

He is a most perfect gentleman, and possesses talents, 
which ought to have placed him in the General Post Office, 
instead ox the present incumbent. 

He was Quarter Master General, under Gen. Jackson, in 
the late war— was oflen employed as Secretary, in making 
treaties with Southern Indians — and commissioner some- 
times. 

He has been twice married, the first wife was a Lewis — 
his second one, Montfort Stokes' daughter, of North Caro- 
Jj'aa^ DOW the Governor of thai SiteXie. 
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By the first marriage, he has a daughter, an accomplish- 
ed, seDsibie and amiable young lady — Masy Ann LswisJ 

By the second marriage, he has a son. lie is one of the 
wealthiest men, in Tennessee, and by going to Washington,- 
he loses double the amount of his salary every year. \ 

His enemies accuse him of unduly influencing the Pres- ^ 
idcnt! This would seem Strang^ indeed, when he has not ^ 
procured the appointment of even one relative, or one friend 
to ofHcc, whereas Mr. Barry, has procured good fat places 
for all his relatives. The truth is, Maj. Lewis, attends to 
his own business, and lets the President's business entirely 
alone« 

His situation, one mile and a half East of the Nashville 
Inn, on an eminence, overlooking the country towards the 
West, down the Cumberland river, a distance of twenty 
miles, is one of the most delightful spots in the Western 
States. 

It was not my intention, originally to have said scarceh' 
any thing in this volume, of my best friends in Washington, 
for fear of being suspected of writing something to afiect 
the next election ; but, when I see assaults on the charac- 
ters of such men as Maj. Lewis, I take a pleasure, in bear- 
ing my testimony in their favor. And,*l have every where 
done justice to persons, with whom, I did not agree, in 
politics, and take the liberty to do the same justice, to a 
political friend. Self-interest I have none, in the littlis 
party squabbles of the moment — my days being devoted, t» 
literary, not to political pursuits. 

The attacks made on Maj. Lewis, in the papers, I have 
strong reasons for believing, come out of the Generiil Post 
Office Department. 

Edward Liring^ton* 

I take the liberty of introducing to the reader, Mr. Liv- 
DfosTON, who, until recently, was a member of the United 
States' Senate. Though I had few, almost no opportuni- 
ties of conversing with him, during my tour, except at the. 
Wistar parties m Philadelphia, in November, 1829; yet, as 
J remember him well, ever since I first saw him at the bar^ 
and heard him in the courts of New York) oKire t^ASLAkiviNN 
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years since, I will venture to give the impressions of him, 
{IS they exist in my own mind. He is now, though his ap- 
pearance docs not, by any means, indicate it, nearly sixty- 
six years old. His height is fully six feet, he is large and ro- 
bust, though not very corpulent, and his head is slightly 
bent forward, the only effect he shows of his age. When 
. thirty years old, hb was one of the handsomest forms I ever 
beheld. He is neither bald nor grey, his hair being as 
black as the raven's wing. He has been a man of great in- 
dustry, always exerting to the utmost limits every power 
of bis body, and every faculty of his mind. 

Sometimes he has been deeply immersed in professional 
business, engaged among the crowds attending 'court; at 
•other times, he has been as deeply engaged in the study of 
the laws, and in acquiring every species of useful know- 
ledge. With a mind originally clear, as the purest stream 
issuing from the AUeghanies, in which, every pebble that 
forms its bed, can be distinctly seen, he has traced every 
<river and almost every rill of human knowledge, to the 
clear fountains in which they first appear. 

Without a particle of intrigue in his composition, he is as 
artless as simplicity itself. Since Gov. Clinton's death, 
within the circle of my personal acquaintance, Mr. Living- 
ston is decidedly superior to all others, for his present sta- 
tion. To a man like him; like Franklin, Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, Jay, Marshall, and thousands besides, I hope, in our 
happy country; men, to whom business and books, science 
and literature, all the pleasures of taste, friendship and so- 
ciety, have furnished all that refines and strengthens the 
mind, renovates and expands all the affections of the heart, 
old age exhibits no dimunition, either of talent or of hap- 
piness. Such men, should they cease to be statesmen, 
ivould not the less love mankind ; the less rejoice in human 
happiness, nor the less participate in it: — too many in our 
country think and act as if there was a law of the mind 
that limits its powers and its pleasures to a certain age. 
With the French people it is different, who cherish their 
vivacity, their usefulness, their pleasures, and exert all 
their faculties to the final period of life. No man among 
them is excluded from the society of the gay, the young, 
the artless and the virtuous, beca.\xse he is old. Among us* 
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t -lere is a gloomy sect of ascetics, who wish to violate a 
law of our Creator by severidg the chain that connects the 
present with the future state our existence. — This vision- 
ary sect admonish us that we may live here loo long, for 
ourselves and our affections^ and that to become devout, 
we must, after a certain age, (the sooner the better) detach 
ourselves from the world, become gloomy, sad, contempla- 
tive, and in that way , dull, inactive, indifferent to all earthly 
objects, and perfectly useless to niankind. Mr. Livingston 
does not belong to this gloomy sect of religionists, but is a 
perfect man of the world, as the Creator intended all should 
be, enjoying every innocent pleasure, every rational amuse- 
ment, cultivating all the affections of our nature, and ming- 
ling freely and sociably with the well informed, innocent 
and virtuous of both sexes, whom, in the best sense of that 
term, I call the world. 

At his age of life, his physical powers may be somewhat 
diminished, his senses sumewhat blunted, but the impres- 
sions they have so long conveyed to him remain vivid, and 
the treasures they have conveyed to him are laid up "where 
no moth can corrupt, and "o thief can break throuorh and 
steal them." The objects of his early attachment, his first 
wife, a most promising son, a daiigl>ter, sister, a brother. &c. 
have been taken from him by death, sometime since, but 
they were wise, innocent human beings, who have only 
preceded him a fev/ years, to his and their ultimate, eter- 
nal home, and they must have left with him recoUectioos 
tliat will become dearer, and hopes that will shine brighter 
and brighter every day during his life time. 

To use the impressive and beautiful language of Mr. 
Walsh, in continuation. — Our virtues, our attainments, our 
virtuous affections, as well as our devotion, are eternal, 
and if we wish to obey their great Author, we must multi- 
ply, cultivate, and exalt them, and thus advance towards 
perfection, and accomplish our own happiness. 

Mr. Livingston lives, as though he believed as I do, that 
there is no period of human life in which we may not make 
ne^ acquisitions in knowledge, may not communicate in- 
telligence and pleasure, may not be rational, cheerful, pious 
and happy. 

Mr. Livingston, was long since, kvslXU^ ^ ^^^w\^ ^\s©fcn 
to SL besLutifalf sensible and accoinipV\a\ie^'5i^TtfiV\^^N « 
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Such a man is tho present Secretary of Slate, wliose el- 
fvation lo this office, was called for, from ihe very first, by 
nearly every supporter of Gen. Jackson. The President 
liaa finally obeyed llie public voice, and given new evidence 
"*■ '"gard to the wishes of his Qouiilry. 

'. Iiivingaioa has been much in Congress, more or less 

[], ever since our con§titutian svaa framed and adopt- 

a Be was bom in New York, and long Jiveii in Lot^tsi- 

^^■r.- He pereooally knows almost every man, of any nol^ 

1 nation. He was never ambitious of office, althix^h 

forty years in office. He nev* was an intriguing 

ician, but is a slaiesmani whose views are large, Ijbe- 

»Danded, enlightened nod free from lelfieh motives, 

m prejudice himself, as any one can be; there is less 

sagainst hint) than ihei'e iaagainst almost any other 

luan in the nation. . . _ 

IMPOHTANT PHBDICnON. 
A NEW STATE OF SOCIETY IN 1900! ! 

■BTEMoS 

:1 Boclalr is Toaninl upon ihc FIVE FAUTS OP NATURE, wk\<± fiillavh- 

ib iat — Ham ifl a eonpntni Mnif, whots chiraclffr i« formed of hli cDdililution v 
i orguiKILJOD 4t birth, and of Ihe 4fttEf qf Erlornftl CircanLBLHacBH upon it Ani 
hirUi lo doHlh— 4dch oricJaU DreDiii«i(iuD nni fixvrnii] JnllaftD«i cmiinuallT 

nanTicllsoi indsinnaaiilly of hii nUI. 3d— Tho fselinn m tha convfctinnH, or 
gp. botUunitei, cieaui lKo moTiTO Ig nctioD cllled lb< BtfCwhich bIihidIiUI him to 

\,:l inEEialbsipe, Eixnrdinela the' eilcumlllDHt allowed U> IngDCDce Ihit cooiti. 

A fniUier aniaTiii of the ftiunduian at Ibu above etsWih )■ fouDil bslow, cm- 
li iiltiu ef TWO PACTS ONLV— lit, Man is the Cieatare of CiioumelBnEsi ; 
*■.' 9d, TSo JMlilKlit" dsrirs for lumii™ ii Iho onlv diuh of oil aatlaa. Tlie 

■,, MMoVr't Jil lie (Mr iSw.'lT^WiSri IT JWUBT '"^' SHAL™ I'fi, 

M »Am SX.BB. 
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lEJ" Tbo leiiin will plcB» pruent Ihii \afei foi a ouiioaity, if for not 
e. and in 1860 rompare It wUb Iha thea eijiting BiaiB of Society. Again, i 
a II 1^70: and i^aia in iSS). obimiinc Uie piosreai of the abon iratam, 
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